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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF Gop TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 





Tue snows of winter nurse the hopefu) corn.; 
Long, patient months produce the harvest 
fair ; 
The darkling clouds the sunset’s throne pre- 
pare ; 
Mid glacier crags are noblest rivers born; 
The tempest tracks the mountain’s face adorn ; 
In deepest mines are treasured gems most 
rare; 
The port is calmer reached through storms of 
care ; 
The night of weeping melts in joyful morn. 
Events are not as first they meet the sight ; 
‘The sons of God by passing griefs are blest ; 
Amid the dark He ever leads to light; 
His purposes and plans are always right. 
Commit thy way to Him—His way is best ; 
O wait for Him, wait patiently and rest. 





THE LATE CALEB CUSHING. 





BY A. G. VERMILYE, D.D. 





A THIRTEEN years’ pastorate at the “Old 
South,” or first Presbyterian Church, New- 
buryport, the church which Mr. Cushing 
usually attended, made me acquainted with 
this remarkable man. I always found him, 
as other pastors before me had done, notably 
a kind friend; nor was he ever backward in 
any service for the parish. When I settled 
there, he offered me the free use of his fine 
house for myself and family till we could 
be otherwise suited, reserving only one 
room for himself. As there was a sick 
child in the question, this was certainly no 
common courtesy. His character and career, 
however, were very remarkable, and not 
without their lesson to ambitious politicians. 
Mentally, a man of the finest parts; a 
tremendous worker, loaded with learning 
the most various and wonderful, and with 
‘a memory as wonderful; a profound jurist, 
‘an able and successful diplomatist; in poli- 
‘tics active, eloquent, and ambitious—why 
‘in a long public life did he never reach, nor 
‘have a chance of reaching, the highest hon- 
‘ors of the state? Mr. Cushing was emphat- 
ically a man of brain—a big working brain. 
It not only dominated; it almost monopo- 
lized him. Its activity was incessant; it 
‘was a bird ever on the wing in search of new 
‘food. His doctor once required him, dur- 
‘ing severe sickness, to abstain entirely from 
‘reading and work. At the next visit he 
found his patient studying in bed, and had 
‘to allow it, on the plea that otherwise his 
‘mind would feed on itself, and thus harm 
‘him more. This activity was a craving and 
‘thirst as great as a drunkard’s for drink. I 
wnce found him studying Chinese, when he 
‘was a member of the Cabinet, only home on 
a visit, and when he certainly had no prac- 
tical use for it. It was just work for work’s 
sake; the play of an intense and restless 
mind. Nor, for a wonder, did it seem to 
interfere with his health, which he retained 
fresh and vigorous till his death, at seventy- 
nine. There are few younger or handsomer 
men to be found at sixty or even seventy 
years of age than was Caleb Cushing. And 

it was owing, in part, at least, to care; 
for he told me _ that, while in 


Congress, unlike many others, he always 
Postponed hearty eating till exciting debates 
were over. But the “‘staying power” of a 
good constitution had even more to do with 











it. Lord Lyndhurst once said that he never 
could get along without four hours’ sleep; 
whilst ‘‘ Brother Brougham ” could work all 
the time without any. Mr. Cushing had, 
constitutionally, this rare gift of perpetual 
freshness. His body was a timepiece that 
could go long periods without winding up. 
He lived at one time on gum-arabic water, to 
correct a febrile habit, and yet was enduring 
the severe strain of 80 pages a day of maga- 
zine work. Of course, his memory helped 
him, which was simply prodigious. He 
kept no commonplace book, such as has 
become massive with learning in the hands 
of Dr. William Adams; but what he delved 
in every field was laid up where he could 
readily find it, no matter how many years 
afterward, in this capacious receptacle. 
If his learning was polyglot and encyclo- 
predic, so was his memory. He did, how- 
ever, make extensive clippings of valuable 
matter. When Mr. Benton attacked Massa- 
chusetts in the Senate, on the fishery ques- 
tion, it fell to Mr. ‘‘ Honest John” Davis, 
of that state, to answer him. He knew 
nothing of the subject, and sent a messenger 
to Mr. Cushing for aid. Opening a drawer, 
‘“‘There,” said he, ‘‘ take that bundle to Mr. 
Davis, and tell him he might search months 
without finding the information it con- 
tains.” Being in his study on one occasion, 
I asked him the question: Why there was no 
mention of God in the Constitution? He 
said he had never thought of it; but sup- 
posed it to have been the irreligious state of 
the times. A fortnight after, he came to my 
house with a huge package of clippings, 
which he had been at the pains of making. 
Then, beginning with the times of George 
III, in the mother country, he traversed the 
state of things in the colonies and the char- 
acter of the public men of that day, all in 
earnest and eloquent confirmation of his 
opinion. 

In Mr. Cushing’s case this excess of brain, 
mental powers so versatile and wide-reach- 
ing, was a misfortune. He was like a man 
living on the top of the Alps. He saw and 
knew too much of all sides of a question; 
could reason almost equally well on any 
side. It prevented deep and abiding con- 
victions. He has been called consistent 
only in selfishness. I doubt if he was one 
whit more selfish or disposed to trim to the 
wind than the most of our leading public 
men. It was said to the Librarian of Con- 
gress: ‘‘ You must have seen many great 
men, in your long service.” ‘‘ Yes,” was his 
reply; ‘‘and I have seen much of the little- 
nesses and meannesses of great men.” Few 
of them, as politics go, can boast of the dis- 
interested virtues. They look out for and 
trim to advance their own interests. But 
Mr. Cushing had a greater difficulty. He 
could not get down easily to men in the 
valley, nor breathe as his own their thoughts 
and feelings. He really knew little of men 
in the mass. It is bad for a man, especially 
for a politician, and in this country, to have 
more head than heart. It may ruin his pop- 
ularity. Mr. Cushing was certainly not 
devoid of heart. He could write upon the 
tombstone of his wife, a lovely and Chris- 
tian woman, words that had feeling in 
them: ‘‘ First and only wife of Caleb Oush- 
ing.” He could walk the floor all night 
with an infant half-brother, rather than dis 
turb the sleeping mother. He was a good 
son, & good brother, a good neighbor and 
citizen, could be affable and genial and do 
a ready kindness; and yet, from lack of 
sympathy with the great sources of human 
action, he was always making mistakes. 
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He had none of the adroitness of many 
smaller men to catch the moment, and turn 
and sail with the popular breath, in the ab- 
sence of strongly impelling convictions. 
Shrewd as he was mentally, he utterly 
lacked appreciation of the popular. Be- 
sides which, he was a man of temper. He 
acted upon its dictates. He could not sulk 
silently in his tent, like Achilles. He was 
hot and outspoken. The war found him a 
Democrat. Gaging not in the least the 
sentiment of the North, the great popular 
heart, he continued on talking fiercely and 
bitterly of inevitable disunion and ‘‘ the 
man on horseback,” even after the case 
had gone to the jury—the people—for decis- 
ion. When he would have changed, it was 
too late. Butler, foresecing the evil and 
fleeing in time, could change and become a 
major-general. Cushing had gone too far 
to be forgiven or trusted. 

It is not to be supposed that such a man 
has left no marks upon his generation. Yet 
what did he reach? Sitting at the ear of 
cabinets in Washington, he furnished the 
knowledge upon which others built up repu- 
tations, himself hidden and distrusted. His 
counsel and skill were sought in law and di- 
plomacy. He was once Attorney-General. 
But the goal of a great ambition kept out 
of sight, or was seen only to be hastily 
withdrawn. Nor has he left anything, com- 
mensurate with his abilities, behind him. 
He wrote a two-volume book on the ‘‘ Three 
Days in Paris,” and then recalled the edition. 
He wrote an excellent work on the ‘‘ Gen- 
eva Award Conference,” apparently to flay 
Lord Cockburn to the bone, That, I think, 
was all. He performed not the labors of 
Hercules, but of Sisyphus. The stone he was 
ever rolling so industriously up (his great 
learning) now lies dashed and broken where 
none can gather it,in ‘‘the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death.” Was he satisfied? How 
could he be, with such a maw-worm craving 
within? The late Peter R. Livingston, 
speaking in old age of his own experiences 
in public life, said: ‘‘I have climbed the 
steep of fame; but Ihave found it too nar- 
row for friendship, too slippery for repose.” 
Mr. Cushing had climbed higher, only to be 
disappointed in what he sought and not 
compensated by what he gained. Doubt- 
less, therefore, it was his real feeling when 
to an old classmate, who asked him, ‘‘ Well, 
Cushing, how does life go with you?” He 
replied: ‘‘Oh! it is all a mistake. The play 
is not worth the candle.” It was not worth 
the candle. And yet he worked on till 
death, because that insatiable maw-worm 
within would not let him stop. 

On the subject of religion, his ultimate 
views and feelings I do not know. He 
made an excellent report in the legislature 
on the Christian Sabbath. I heard him 
deliver a sound and admirable address to 
the girls of the female academy on the 
Bible. I have talked with him on the sub- 
ject of personal religion. He was not a 
heathen, but a believer in Christianity. 
There was, moreover, a vencrable woman 
of God in the church, a woman of great 
faith and prayer. She had a list of friends 
for whom she and another like her spent 
every Friday for many years in prayer, As 
one and another was converted or died, they 
placed there 9 new name. In the case of 
some, they believed, but ‘‘ died without the 
sight.” I know that Mr. Cushing’s name 
was on that list. Still—I do not know—I 
only think that he died, 2s he had lived, an 
enormous working brain. 

ORANGE, N. J. 
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TOLERATION OF PREMILLENARI- 
ANS. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D. 





It is a somewhat unexpected result of the 
late Prophetic Conference that certain Pres- 
byterian divines, who, however eminent in 
other respects, have not been specially dis- 
tinguished for their strict construction of 
the Standards, have been sorely exercised to 
know what we shall do with our Millenaries, 
and are gravely—if not, indeed, seriously— 
agitating the question, Shall Premillenarians 
be tolerated in the Presbyterian Church? Zeal 
for Orthodoxy is, of course, to be commend- 
ed; but there is a zeal ‘‘not according to 
knowledge.” A zeal still less commendable 
is that which one of the writers referred to 
has aptly characterized as ‘‘the blind zeal 
and all uncharitableness of men of a polemic 
spirit.” 

What do the Scriptures teach respecting 
the time and the nature of the Millennium; 
the imminency of the Segond Advent; the 
nature of the kingdom to be’manffested at 
the Advent (designated in our Catechism as 
“the Kingdom of glory”); whether the 
resurrection of all the dead will be simul- 
taneous; the duration of the day of judg- 
ment—these are questions about which men 
may honestly differ, and at the same time 
honestly unite in the declaration that. they 
‘sincerely receive and adopt the Confession 
of Faith as containing the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures,” These 
are, for Presbyterians,as for others, legitimate 
subjects of inquiry; and no one should object 
to their discussion, if it be conducted with 
charity and courtesy. But to publicly 
charge ministers, whose orthodoxy and 
whose integrity have not before been cailed 
in question, with the denial of a number of 
important doctrines of the system taught in 
the Confession ; to assert that they are know- 
ingly guilty of heresy, and yet deny it; to 
brandish the judicial knife over their heads 
as already convicted criminals, we cannot 
but regard as a breach of propriety, the 
offensiveness of which is but little mitigated 
by the fact that the charges are notoriously 
unfounded, and the judicial knife is brand- 
ished not with a view to amputation, but 
simply for the purpose of intimidation. 
Our ‘‘ Book of Discipline,” chap. v, sec. 7, 
prescribes: ‘‘The prosecutor of a minister 
shall be previously warned that, if he fail 
to prove the charges, he must himself be 
censured asa slanderer of the Gospel min- 
istry, in proportion to the malignancy or 
rashness that shall appear in the prosecu- 
tion.” The evidently just principle on 
which his injunction is based is equally 
applicable when gross and unfounded 
charges are publicly made against Christian 
ministers in other ways than by judicial 
process. There are other and graver of- 
fenses than heterodoxy of which Presby- 
terian ministers may be guilty and for which 
they are liable to judicial prosecution. 

If the toleration of Premillenarians is to 
be further discussed, we respectfully sug- 
gest that the question be stated as follows: 
Shall a doctrine be tolerated in the Presby- 
terian Church which was held by ‘‘ most of 
the chief divines of the Westminster Assem- 
bly—not only the Independents, but others, 
such as Twisse (the moderator), Marshall, 
Palmer, and many more’? Shall a doc- 
trine be tolerated which from the time of 
the Westminister Assembly to the present 
day has been held by many Presbyterian 
ministers alike eminent for their orthodoxy 
and their piety? Shall a doctrine be tol- 
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erated which was avowedly held by many 
now in the Presbyterian ministry at the 
time of their ordipation, without any inti- 
mation from any quarter that it was incon- 
sistent with an honest subscription to the 
Standards? Shall « doctrine be tolerated 
which, in at least three instances in recent 
years, was avowedly held by prominent | 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church, who, 
nevertheless, were unsnimously elected by | 
the General Assembly to professorships of 
theology in our theological semtfnarics? 

There may be some who honestly believe 
that the Presbyterian Church, from the 
time of the Westminster Assembly to the 
present day, has erred in tolerating Premil- 
lenarians; but that belief, however honestly 
entertained, does not alter the historical fact. 
There may possibly be some who believe 
that the time has come to take ‘‘a new de- 
parture” in the direction of intolerance; but 
the indications that such a result isto be 
apprehended, or even that such a purpose is 
seriously entertained, are not as yet alarm- 
ing. If any are inclined to attempt such a 
movement, we take the liberty of advising 
them to examine carefully the last section 
of chapter xxiii of the Confession, respect- 
ing the imminency of the Advent, and the 
last section of chapter xxv, respecting Anti- 
Christ, that they may see just who would 
be endangered by a strict construction of 
the Standards. In the meantime (and we 
may say in any event) Premillenarians, hav- 
ing more respect for an apostolic injunction 
than for the threats of those who brandish 
the judicial knife, will ‘‘ stand fast,” hold- 
ing and on all proper occasions and in all 
legitimate ways “striving for” what they 
regard as ‘‘the faith of the Gospel, in noth- 
tng terrified by their adversaries.” And we 
venture to say further that, in dealing with 
heresy, Presbyterian Premillenarians, in ac- 
cordance with their ordination vow, will in 
the future, as in the past, ‘‘ be zealous and 
faithful in maigtaining the truths of the 
Gospel and the purity and peace of the 
Church, whatever persecution or opposition 
may arise unto them on that account.” 


The position of those who are agitating 
the question of toleration has become some- 
what ludicrous. Most of them strenuously 
maintain the common doctrine of the con- 
version of the world and a millennial era of 
universa) righteousness and peace before the 
Advent. On the other hand, the most 
prominent assailant of the Premillenarians 
—selected by sympathizing brethren as their 
champion, because of his special qualifica- 
tions for the task, by reason of his special 
studies in church history—avows, in refer- 
ence to the common doctrine (see The Evan- 
gelist of November 21st and December 5th): 
‘‘We do not hold it ourselves and are not 
concerned to defend it.” ‘‘ We hold the old 
Church view of the fathers and reformers, 
the Lutheran, Reformed, and Anglican 
theologians, and THE WeEstTMINsTER Dr- 
vines, that the Millennium began in the 
past, and corresponds with the period of 
the Church or Kingdom of God on earth, in 
whole or in part.” * All the great author- 
ities of the Reformation and the scholastic 
period of *Protestant theology upon whom 
the Westminster Divines leaned, LOOKED 
UPON THE SECOND ADVENT AS IMMINENT.” 
(The capitals are ours.) On the main issue 
between Premillenarians and their brethren 
—in fact, the only issue of direct practical 
importance—this eminent writer, and other 
distinguished Presbyterian ministers, to 
whom he refers, and, on his authority, the 
Westminster Divines, and the Reformers, are 
at one with the Premillenarians. They do 
not hold the common doctrine of a Millen- 
nium before the Advent, but regard ‘‘ THE 
ADVENT AS IMMINENT.” 

Now, what do these good brethren. who 
are so sorely exercised to know what to do 
with our Millenaries, propose to do with each 
other? Can both these conflicting opinions 
be tolerated in the Presbyterian Church? 
Until the assailants of Premillenarianism 
settle their difference of opinion as to what 
the Standards do teach respecting the Millen- 
nium and the Advent, is not the discussion of 
the question of tolerating Premillenarians 
premature? 

The conclusion to which one of these 
brethren comes—however questionable the 
process by which he reaches it—is undoubt- 
edly just and wise, and will be accepted by 
every sincere seeker after truth. ‘‘ AZ that 





és needed,” says he, ‘‘is fair, frank, thorough 


biblical investigation.” This certainly is all 


that Premillenarians ask—fair, frank, and 
especially biblical investigation. Whether 
their doctrine be what Peter says his doc- 
trine respecting the coming of the Lord was 
not—a cunningly devised fable” — they 
hold it simply because they feel constrained 
to do so by what'they as the distinct 
and repeated teaching of God's Word, 
‘They fefer to scores of passages—mnot in the | 
prophetic Scriptures merely, but mainly in 
the Gospels and the Epistles—as “ the reason 
for the faith wherein they stand.” They ac- 
cept the acknowledged interpretation given 
to these passages by the Apostolic Church, 
including the apostles. They respectfully 
ask why this interpretation should not be 
accepted now? 

Ridicule and denunciation; reflections on 
their intelligence and integrity, accompanied, 
as it sometimes is, with an unconcealed con- 
ceit of superiority in intellect and scholar- 
ship; caricaturing their doctrine and then 
characterizing it as ‘‘an absurdity”; present- 
ing asa true statement of what Premillen- 
arianism is extended quotations from ran- 
corous and sometimes scurrilous opponents; 
endeavoring to excite the odiwm theologicum 
by ranking Premillenarians with Ebionites, 
Montanists, Anabaptists, Irvingites, and 
other heretics—this method of treatment we 
cannot regard as either fair or frank, and 
we doubt whether any unprejudiced person 
would say that it is biblical. By such 
assaults Premillenarians are only confirmed 
in their faith, They cannot believe—char- 
ity forbids it—that they who: allow them- 
selves to indulge in this style of argument 
would do so if they were not straitened for 
something to say. entitled to respectful cou 
sideration. 

Prieceton, N. J. 
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SMALLER COMMUNITIES CONCLUDED. 
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In the present article our aim will be to 
to take a brief view of several other of the 
modern communities which have established 
themselves in the United States, and to lay 
down some general conclusions respecting 
this class of societies. The oldest of these 
was founded by George Rapp, a peasant 
from Wiirtemberg, who, to escape persecu- 
tion from the clergy, on account of his un- 
licensed preaching, led a colony of like- 
minded persons across the Atlantic, and 
settled first, in 1805, in Butler County, 
Pennsylvania; then, in 1814, onthe Wabash, 
in Indiana; and, finally, turning his face 
eastward again, erected a new village on 
the Ohio, near Pittsburgh. The two first 
abodes were called Harmony; that in In- 
diana he sold to Robert Owen, and named 
his last dwelling-place Economy. About 
1832 there was a split among Rapp’s follow- 
ers, headed by a worthless adventurer from 
Germany. The disaffected portion with- 
drew, and planted another colony in the 
neighborhood, which ere long wasted away. 
Rapp, who died in 1847, was the spiritual 
head, while his son took charge of temporal 
affairs. After the son’s death, the commu- 
nity gave both spiritual and temporal super- 
vision into the old man’s hand, who associa- 
ted with himself in the latter charge two of 
the society in whom he could trust 

The property was regarded as common 
stock at an early date; but in 1818 it was 
made such by a common agreement, with 
the provision that, if a member died or with- 
drew from the society, nothing could be 
claimed on his or his heirs’ account as a 
matter of right. 

In the early times of the settlement the 
members were free to marry; but after a 
religious revival in 1807 they decided to in- 
stitute celibacy, a decision which led a num- 
ber of young persons to leave the society. 
George Rapp, according to Dr. Nordhoff, 
neither urged nor opposed this important 
step, yet ‘‘ gave it as his opinion that the 
unmarried is the higher and holier state.” 
This opinion is consonant with another— 
that God and the first man both had a dual 
nature, and that but for the fall new beings 
would have come into the world without 
being born of woman. The coming of 
Christ and a new world they hold to be close 
at hand. The wicked are to be ultimately ' 
redeemed. 

Like the Shakers, they require of neo- 








phytes a full confession of sins to one of the 
elders. In regard to their worship, we only 
say that they have an anpual Lome foprer, 
in October,, 

The community has been prosperous, and 
their property, which in 1854 was worth a 
million of dollars, is now considerably larger. 
Yet their numbers—one hundred and ten 
elderly persons, besides thirty or forty 
adopted children—forebode their decline and 
that the community must soon disappear. 
None of the communities in this country 
have had so estimable a founder. 

The Separatists of Zoar, in Tuscarawas, 
Ohio, like the Rappites, were led by perse- 
cutions in Wtirtemberg to emigrate (in 1817) 
to the United States, and, being aided by 
Quakers, purchased the land where they 
now dwell. They soon came to the conclu- 
sion that, if they would succeed, they must 
have a community of goods. ‘‘ As soon as 
we adopted community of goods,” said one 
of the older members to Dr. Nordhoff, ‘‘ we 
began to prosper.” They are now worth 
more than a million of dollars; but their 
number, which was two hundred and fifty 
in 1819, is now not more than three hun- 
dred. 

They allow the marriage of their mem- 
bers; but to Dr. Nordhoff's inquiry 
‘‘whether they favored it” the reply was 
‘that it was, on the whole, unfavorable to 
community life.” Their leader, although a 
married man himself, taught that ‘‘God did 
not look with pleasure on marriage, but 
only tolerated it”; that in the Kingdom of 
Heaven ‘‘ husband, wife, and children will 
not know each other. There will be no dis- 
tinction of sex there.” The remarkable fact 
recorded by Dr. Nordhoff that when chil- 
dren had reached the age of three they 
were separated from their parents, and 
brought up, girls and boys apart, under the 
care of persons specially appointed for that 
purpose, shows a feeling that family life is 
inconsistent with communal life. This 
practice, however, was abandoned in 1845. 

The Zoarites in their creed are Orthodox 
Christians as to the Trinity, the Fall, salva- 
tion through Christ, and the authority of 
the Scriptures; but they discard both bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. A candidate 
for admission into their community must 
pass through a probation; and, when re- 
ceived into membership, must, as in other 
similar societics, place it under the commu- 
nity’s exclusive control. Like the Rapp- 
ites, at Economy, the Zoarites have declined 
considerably in numbers during the era of 
their greatest prosperity. Owing, perhaps, 
to their principal leader, they are found to 
be inferior in intelligence and refinement to 
the other communities. 


The Inspirationists emigrated in 1842 
from South Germany, adjoining Buffalo, 
which in 1855 they sold, without loss, and 
removed by degrees to a place in Iowa, 
which they call Amana, a few miles to the 
west of lowa City and on the river of the 
same name. Here they have seven villages, 
and, when Dr. Nordhof visited them, 
counted 1,450 members and owned 25,000 
acres of land. They were united in Ger- 
many as a religious body; but formed their 
communal system after reaching the United 
States. Having a considerable amount of 
property among them when they left 
Europe, they seem to have been more pros- 
perous from the first than most of the other 
German communities. To theircommunity 
of goods, adopted, as they think, by inspira- 
tion, they attribute their ability to hold 
together. They allow marriage; but regard 
it as a meritorious act to remain single. 
Their temporal affairs are managed by thir- 
teen male trustees. Their religious leader 
may be of either sex. They are orthodox 
Christians in most respects; but reject the 
endless punishment of the wicked. Their 
Lord’s Supper is celebrated whenever the 
inspired leaders direct. The admissions of 
candidates for membership is on much the 
same plan as in the other communities of 
which we have spoken. It differs from 
some of them in this respect, that when the 
person admitted leaves the society the prop- 
erty given up by him is returned, although 
without interest. On the whole, these Com- 
munists of Amana seem to be as prosperous 
as any others in the United States. Their 
bond of union is the Inspired Guide; and 
whenever this part of the system gives way, 
before increasing intelligence, the whole 
system, which in its spirit is more like an 
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ordinary colony of homogeneous persons 


than most others, must be expected to fall 
to pieces. 

There is yet an 
of which I would fal 
decency forbids sayin 







unists jn the United 
ave vd thus far shrewd and 
prosperous in their business transactions. 
Of their faith and practice I will give a faint 
idea in two quotations from the ‘‘History of 
American Socialisms,” by Mr. Noyes, their 
founder (1876). 

“Admitting,” he says, page 625, ‘‘that 
the community principle of the Day of Pente- 
cost, in its actual operation at that time, 
extended only to material goods, yet we 
affirm that there is no intrinsic difference 
between property in person and property in 
things; and that the same spirit which 
abolished exclusiveness in regard to money 
would abolish, if circumstances allowed full 
scope to it, exclusiveness in regard to women 
and children.” And again, while criticis- 
ing Fourier, he says (p. 630): ‘‘ Holiness, 
free love, association in labor, and immortal- 
ity constitute the chain of redemption and 
must come together in their true order.” 
“Tt is evident that any attempt to revolu- 
tionize sexual morality before settlement 
with God is out of order. Holiness must go 
before free love” (p. 681). 

Such opinions are daily acted on and freely 
avowed. Dr. Nordhof was permitted to be 
present at a Sunday afternoon ‘‘ criticism,” 
as they call it, which he describes at some 
length. At the end the head of the com- 
munity spoke. ‘‘ Concerning the closing re- 
marks of Noyes,” says he (p. 293), ‘‘ which 
disclose so strange and horrible a view of 
morals and duty, I need say nothing.” And 
we have said enough. 

We are now prepared to lay down certain 
conclusions touching communal societies as 
they present themselves to us in modern 
times. In doing this, we are aware of the 
danger of hasty generalizations, and, of 
course, feel that they may be drawn into 
question; but the history of such institutions 
has tested them on so many sides that we 
have some confidence in the justness of our 
results. 

1. In the first place, then, it is shown that, 
with equally good management, a commu- 


‘nity offers a somewhat cheaper mode of liv- 


ing than that which families adopt in separ- 
ate houses. Fourier was not wrong in claim- 
ing that his phalansteries would furnish 
lodgings for the poor at a smaller price than 
separate hovels would; and in all the ex- 
penses for food and other necessaries a 
greater economy is possible. But this econ- 
omy is possible not only because thirty rooms 
within four walls are less costly than five 
houses, each with six rooms of like quality; 
or because cooking, washing, heating, on 
the large scale are less expensive than on 
the small; but because and principally be- 
cause in the community persons can live as 
they will, beyond the influence, perceived 
or unperceived, of a general social opinion. 
Simplicity can be aimed at in all the parts 
of life; luxuries may be cut off which are 
accessible outside of the common village and 
its neighborhood. 


2. Again, the union of family life and 
communal life is not fitted to make the com- 
munity system flourish. Thetwo are differ- 
ent and to anextent hostile principles. The 
family must draw off the interests of its 
members from the larger body which en- 
closes it, and concentrate them on itself. If 
the family has a share in the comm» prop- 
erty, that may be a motive for existing 
families to remain in it; but every new 
family would inquire, ‘‘ Why should we join 
the society, when we have our own unity 
to bind us together and a plenty of persons 
in the world whom we know and love?” The 
family implies a sort of privacy and seclusion 
from the world, without separation ; the com- 
munity implies separation from the world, 
and anew unity inconsistent.with or con- 
trolling the smaller or family union. In 
some of the communities spoken of above 
it was found that they began to thrive when 
they adopted the celibate principle. Groups 
of families, then, united by some communal 
bond, are not likely to be successful if such 
an experiment should be tried. 


8. It follows that the more such com- 
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munities are separated from the world by 
their mode of life or principles the more 
probable will be their permanence. This is 
only saying that something permanent in its 
own nature, sore common faith especially, 
if it has drawn them together, will be likely 
to keep them together. It is true that, if 
they begin, after the community is estab- 
lished, to speculate and doubt, there will be 
divisions among them, as there may be other 
causes of divisions, from cliques and parties. 
But divisions from the former cause will 
be less natural than if they held their opin- 
ions in the midst of the world; for they have 
now escaped from a strong opposing senti- 
ment, from ridicule and social ostracism. 


4, Religious reasons for founding com- 
munal establishments are more likely to in- 
sure success than others. Here we mean by 
religious reasons any held in common touch- 
ing the relations of man to God and to the 
end of living, whether they include objec- 
tionable features or not. If such objection- 
able features belong to the community, 
they will naturally act against it, both with- 
in and in the opinion of an outside society, 
which condemns or even abhors its creed or 
practices. And to some extent this must 
weaken, if it do not soon destroy, the settle- 
ment. But religion, seriously entertained, 
for which men have sacrificed something, is 
a very strong bond of union. It ties a small 
commuity together and keeps them apart 
from the rest of the world. It may make 
them even dread the world. It cannot be 
an accident that Cabet’s and Robert Owen’s 
societies, with no religion, have had a poor 
success and a short life; while ignorant Ger- 
mans, as spiritual guides, led colonies adopt- 
ing a common life into this land, which 
have had ten times their amount of pros- 
perity. 

5. It would seem that communities con- 
sisting of well-educated and cultivated per- 
sons have no assurance of success. The 
motive to undertake a new manner of life is 
wanting. They lead a life already and have 
friends and sources of enjoyment such as 
they desire. Why should they wish to 
change? Moreover, they are more individu- 
al and independent than others of an inferi- 
or grade. Why should they give up their 
freedom? 

We can couccive of a group of families, 
with the highest religious character and cul- 
tivation, as disgusted with the corruptions 
of the society around them, and _ seeking 
their escape in local separation and in closer 
union with one another. But, not to dwell 
on the fact that they could hardly do this 
without being untrue to religious principle, 
they would probably feel it easier and safer 
to withdraw in some degree from the society 
around than to take such a revolutionary step 
in life. 

Communities will consist hereafter, then, 
as they have dove, chiefly of persons in 

“humble life; of those whose minds are un- 
easy and out of joint; and of such as have 
found no place of rest in the general society 
of the world. 

6. Asfor health and prosperity in their 
undertakings. communities on the best foot- 
ing have much to say for themselves. Sev- 
eral that begun poor have risen into great 
prosperity It may be said, indeed, that 
lands have been purchased for them in this 
country which would have cost twenty 
times as much at home, and that some of 
them have run backward, almost into bank- 
ruptcy; but, apart from this, economy of 
living, which we have spoken of, and an 
orderly arrangement of work, under shrewd 
supervisors, with alstinence from hurtful 
drinks, must have placed them above the 
same number of persons arranged in fami- 
lies. If, for instance, a community consist- 
ed of five hundred persons, a number equal 
to.about that of a hundred families, it would 
probably save more at the end of the year 
than those families would, supposing them 
engaged in the same industries. And, while 
a number of these families would be injured 
or ruined by the vice of the father, the com- 
munity would be less likely to be harmed 
by the misconduct of the superintendent 
and the carelessness of the foreman. Yet it 


must be taken into considcration that the 
number of active laborers in the community 
of five hundred would be much greater than 
in the one hundred families. But, at all 
events, it is probable that the savings of an 
equal amount of hours’ work in the com- 
munity would be greater. And, with equal 


endeavors on the part of the communities to 

secure health, these endeavors would be, it 

is probable, attended with more success. 

7. Of course, in the communities, where 

they are strictly such, the family affections— 

one essential means by which man rises 

above the brute, and religion with all human 

improvement finds a home in the world—are 

nearly undeveloped. 

8. If we could conceive of a group of 
communistic societies pervading a country, 

on the supposition that they were merely 
voluntary and only protected by the state, 

as private families are now, the system 
would tend to break up general society; and 
this would happen, even if there were a 
brotherhood maintained between these com- 
munities, as far as could be possible. So- 
ciety would lose many of those fibers of 
connection which run across it now in every 
direction, and much of the life and enter- 
prise which now exist. As family life 
would then need to develop itself within 
and under community life, much of its 
power would be lost. The interest felt in 
the affairs of the body politic would prob- 
ably be in a considerable degree diminished. 
The nation would be reduced into the 
smaller component parts and the general 
administration of law be made difficult. 
Whether the national power itself could 
with success take the place of control and 
close superintendence over these commun- 
ities; whether by a constitution and general 
laws a state could successfully organize so- 
ciety on a community plan, is an interesting 
question, which will need our attention when 
we come to look at the most modern social- 
ism and the socialized state. But we must 
regard a wide communistic system upon a 
voluntary basis as certain to fail. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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ments of useful knowledge to fit them for 
the ordinary affairs of life are not only 
failing to avail themselves of very valuable 
means of culture that are quite within their 
reach, but are habitually miseducating them- 
selves, without suspecting that they are sub- 
jecting themselves to any process of educa- 
tion at all. 


For the sake of such, then, it is needful to 
assert and to reiterate earnestly the truth— 
that education, in fact, includes everything 
that goes to develop and fashion the man or 
woman, and is necessarily a life-long process; 
& process going on continually, whether 
recognized in consciousness or not. One 
wishes to educate a child. He thinks of the 
school to which he will send him. He pro- 
poses that the pupil shall be taught to read 
and write his native language correctly; 
that he shall acquire some knowledge of 
arithmetic, geography, history, and of the 
elements of natural science and philosophy. 
Or, if the design reach further, that he shall 
study languages, ancient and modern, 
rhetoric and logic, the higher mathematics, 
political economy, moral science, and meta- 
physics, together with whatever may fit one 
for any form of professional life. Having so 
obtained what is called a Jiberal education, 
he is to enter on the activities of business, 
and to work on according to his taste, con- 
centrating his attention on his chosen line of 
effort. 

But, apart from courses of study in the 
schools, pursued for mental discipline and 
the acquisition of certain special forms of 
knowledge, to what other educational in- 
fluences has this person been subjected all 
the while? To very many, of which he has 
taken no note, and of which, as having any 
educating power, he has never even thought. 
His early home supplied them, for good or 
evil, in the persons and things by which it 
surrounded him from day to day. His 
parents, by their persons, manners, charac- 
ter, and words; the very nursery stories that 
were told him; his brothers and sisters, if 





Fires the far forest, dark and old ° 
Ah ! see, from clustering boughs released, 
The moon’s round face of molten gold 


Peers slowly forth. The feebler stars 
Pale at her coming, and her brave, 

Calm smile breaks through the white cloud-bars 
That make of heaven a silver pave. 


But now her orb, that, like the sun, 

Shone broad and red in dawning hour, 
Pale as the cheek of some wan nun, 

Has lost the hue of June’s bright flower ; 


But gained in beauty, as a soul, 

True to itself through some hard past, 
Grows ever whiter near the goal, 

And whitest at the blessed last. 


Mild abbess of the cloistered skies, 
Look down from out thy starry trajn, 

And tell me whether wistful eyes 
Glance from the trysting-place in vain 


To greet my coming. But oh! breathe 
No word to ber that I am near; 

But let me crown her with a wreath 
Of sudden roses, that sweet fear 


And timid joy and blushing face oe 
May speak what still she thinks concealed, 
And love shall find an added grace 
From her dear secret thus revealed. 





EDUCATION OF THE POPULAR MIND. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





Tre word education suggests to the minds 
of perhaps a majority of those who use it 
only an inconsiderable part of what it really 
includes. Certainly to many it suggests 
little, if anything, beyond the study and 
memorizing of text-books and the general 
drill to which the young are subjected in 
the institutions of learning. Those in early 
years go to the schools of higher or lower 
grade to be educated, When they have done 
with these, they are said to have finished 
their education. In this way, to the popular 
thought, the word education comes to signi- 
fy only the process and results of school and 
academical instruction; and those who have 
not had the benefit of these are regarded as 
uneducated. How inadequate this common 
conception is there is no need of showing 
to those who comprehend the real nature of 
the thing. But it is very much to be desired 
that the popular misconception should be 
corrected. There is reason to fear that a 
large proportion of those who have enjoyed 
the advantages of common-school instruction 





‘and have:learned enough of the mere ele- 


he had them, and other associates; the fur- 
niture, and drapery, and every picture that 
hung upon the walls; the surrounding 
scenery, of garden, meadow, forest, and 
mountain; even the flocks and herds of the 
pasture—all objects that were habitually 
familiar to his eyes, were constantly edu- 
eating him and contributing to make him 
the man he was afterward to become. So it 
was in his school and college days. So in 
the years of preparation for mechanical, 
commercial, or professional pursuits, and 
subsequently through every scene of life. 
So wonderful is the susceptibility of our 
nature to educating influences of every kind 
that we, as it were, drink them in from 
everything about us; just as, when we go 
abroad into the summer fields, trees, flowers, 
fruits, the green earth, the sky, and even 
the invisible air make each its own distinct 
impression on our sense, and we receive 
pleasure through every avenue. The slight- 
est thing—a word spoken, a paragraph read, 
a trivial act performed—may prove a per- 
manent educational power; may be the very 
thing that determined decisively the type of 
a character or the fortunes of a life. 


Is there not something almost appalling in 
the thought of this process of education to 
which we are by necessity perpetually sub- 
jected? To refer now only to one source of 
the influences that enter into it, what vast 
consequences stand connected with the 
character of our popular literature, through 
its educating power over the common mind! 
By the extension and improvement of our 
public schools, and, indeed, of schools of all 
classes and grades, readers are multiplied 
indefinitely. The demand for entertaining 
books is responded to by authors and pub- 
lishers, so that the required amount is fur- 
nished at a cqmparatively trifling cost, and 
reading has become for millions of our 
countrymen one of the necessaries of daily 
life. The reading process goes on every- 
where and at all hours. Not only in the 
library and the student’s chamber; but in 
the nursery, the boudoir, and the parlor; in 
the horse-car, at the railway station, and on 
the train; even at spare moments in the 
shop, the counting-room, and the profes- 
sional office. It includes all ages, from the 
children of five or six years to the aged and 
infirm. It extends to all forms of literature. 
That it is acting effectively on the habits of 
thought and feeling and the forming char- 





acter of the people it is impossible to doubt. 





“What kind’of influence it is exerting is, we 


fear, by far to little considered. 


That the popular appetite for reading is 

so eager and the means of gratifying it so 

abundant is, of course, not to be regarded 

as an evil. Whether the result be for good 

or for evil must depend on the character of 

what is read. We gladly recognize the fact 

that, in the deluge of reading matter which 

is constantly poured forth on the reading 
public, there is much for which there is 
reason for thanksgiving. It is only simple 
justice to say that in the issues of the daily 
and weekly press and of the periodicals of 
higher character, while there is still much 
room for improvement, there has been a 
great advance within the last few years to- 
ward the ideal of what such journals ought 
to be. It is not a small matter that our first- 
class newspapers are quite generally friendly 
and just to religion and its institutions. 
Some of them are nearly sure to be found 
on the right side of the questions of practi- 
cal morality that are constantly arising. It 
is likewise true that, among the more perma- 
nent issues of the press, there are daily given 
to the world works of substantial value; 
and the fact that these find purchasers is 
proof that there are large classes who ap- 
preciate and read them. From all these 
sources come educational influences that 
work for good on the popular mind. 

But, when all this has been said, it still 
remains true that a vast amount of the lit- 
erary pabulum with which the popular ap- 
petite is fed is far enough from being what 
the real wants of the individual and of 
society demand. Fiction, poctry, the 
comic, the tragic, the satiric, the legendary, 
the marvelous—all these, in common with 
the graver forms of composition, we ac- 
knowledge as legitimate instruments through 
which to entertain the reader. Itis not by 
their special form; but by their style, spirit, 
and substance that literary works elevate or 
corrupt. It is so they must be judged. 
What, then, must be said as to the influ- 
ence—the educating influence—of a very 
large part of the lighter and cheaper litera- 
ture, in all its various forms, on which such 
multitudes are continually feeding with 
avidity? Of course, in this general class of 
publications there are widely different 
grades, from the shamelessly bad up to that 
for which it is claimed that it, at least, is 
harmless. Of the bad it must be true, by 
the constitution of our nature, that we are 
constantly in process of being educated by 
the evil influences with which it acts upon 
us. Just in proportion as genius has suc- 
ceeded in throwing acharm around what is 
false and vicious, its influence, uncounter- 
acted, must go to pervert both the literary 
and the moral taste, and to destroy the re- 
finement of feeling and the love of truth 
and beauty and goodness which belong to 
excellence and are the glory of humanity. 
The reader of a fascinating story is likely so 
to surrender himself to the spell he feels as 
to become almost entirely passive; excrcis- 
ing no discriminating judgment, but yield- 
ing his mind and heart readily to the power 
of what is corrupting in the sentiments, 
principles, and characters of the heroes and 
heroines of his tale. The poison is imbibed 
unconsciously or half-unconsciously; but 
the consequences are none the less Jament- 
able. A perpetual process of miseducation 
is, undoubtedly, going on in the popular 
mind co-extensive with the merely sensa- 
tional and often positively demoralizing 
forms of current literature. The evil fruits 
are revealed in many ways. 


We have called attention to the fact, how- 
ever, not as supposing that the evil admits 
of any direct and specific remedy. We 
simply deem it important that the peril 
should be distinctly recognized; to the end 
that parents, teachers, the publishers of 
books, the respectable press in its literary 
and critical department, and those persons 
of all classes who can lead public opinion 
may feel their responsibility, and may hold 
themselves ready to do what they can to 
direct and elevate the popular taste. There 
are many ways of exerting an influence 
for good in this important matter. We - 
should be glad to see, for instance, an ef- 
fort made in our schools, and in popular 
lectures, if need be, to awaken a new inter. 
est in the standard classical authors of En- 
eglish literature. It isa grief to think that 
the reading of these authors, by which the , 





best modéls of English style would be made 
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familiar and the taste formed to the love of 
what is pure and noble, is exchanged to 
such an extent for what is comparatively 
worthless, It is mortifying to be obliged to 
believe that if a hundred young men or 
women of average education were asked in 
succession if they had ever read Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost” through with care, the 
answer of a large majority would be No. 
When the pulpit shall fully discharge its 
duty in stimulating the appetite for health- 
ful reading, and efforts in the same direc- 
tion are wisely made in the family and in 
the school, and public lecturers shall ably 
expound the best works of the greatest 
authors, and book-publishing houses shall feel 
themselves dishonored by the issue of vol- 
umes that are corrupting, we may hope that 
there will be found far less than we see at 
present, certainly, of the flagrant miseduca- 
tion of the popular mind and heart. 














THE TRADE DOLLAR. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


Tue trade dollar owes its existence to the 
Coinage Act of Feburary 12th, 1878. By 
this act authority was given for the coinage 
of such a dollar at the mints of the United 
States, weighing 420 grains of standard 
silver, or 71-2 grains more than the dollar 
authorized by the Act of January 18th, 1837. 
The coin is called a dollar; yet it is not the 
dollar of the latter act, and was not meant 
to be a substitute for it. Any owner of 
silver bullion is, by the Act of 1873, en- 
titled to deposit it at any mint of the United 
States for the purpose of having it coined 
into such dollars, and then to receive the 
dollars in return therefor. His privilege in 
this particular is similar to that of the owner 
of gold bullion. These dollars were made ‘‘a 
legal tender at their nominal value for any 
amount not exceeding five dollars in any one 
payment”; and in this respect they stood ona 
level with the half-dollar, the quarter-dollar, 
and the dime, authorized by the same act. 

Congress, however, by the joint resolution 
of July 22d, 1876, so far modified the Act of 
1873 as to provide that ‘‘the trade dollar 
shall not hereafter be a legal tender, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized to limit from time to time the coin- 
age thereof to such an amount as he may 
deem sufficient to meet the export demand 
for the same.” This deprives the trade 
dollar of all monetary power in this country, 
even in small payments, and leaves it with 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to limit the amount of such coinage, 
being guided in the premises by his estimate 
of the export demand for these coins. The 
theory of the resolution evidently is that, if 
a sufficient amount of silver bullion shall be 
brought to the mint by private depositors, 
he shall coin enough of it to supply this de- 
mand, and there stop. No authority is 
given to him to purchase silver bullion for 
this purpose. THis power is simply one to 
limit the coinage according to the rule stated. 
The language of the resolution clearly im- 
plics that it was not in the contemplation of 
Congress that the trade dollar should cir- 
culate in this country, even as change money 
for small transactions; and, this being so, it 
was an oversight in the Act of 1873 to make 
it a legal tender for sums of five dollars. Its 
legal-tender character to thisextent made it 
a subsidiary coin for circulation in the United 
States; and this was not intended. 

The amount of this coinage, as set forth 


tn the last report of the Director of the Mint, 
is the following: 





Of this amount it is estimated that about 
$30,000,000 have gone to foreign countries, 
mostly to China, and still remain there; and 
that the remainder is in this country, either 
in the hands of bankers or original owners 
or circulating among the peopie. 

Dr. Linderman, the Director of the Mint, 
in his report to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ary, November 19th, 1872, when the Coinage 
Act of 1873 was pending before Congress, 
made some suggestions in regard to the com- 
mercial advantages to be derived from the 
coinage of the trade dollar, which seem to 
have furnished the reason that led Congress 
to make ita part of the Act. His idea, as 
presented in this repert, was that the coinage 
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of such a dollar would facilitate the exporta- 


tion of American silver to China, since, by 
bearing the stamp of the Government, it 
would give assurance to the Chinese trader 
as to the quantity and fineness of the silver. 
The dollar of 412 1-2 grains had not found a 
favorable reception in China, owing to the 
fact that its weight of standard silver or of 
pure silver was less than that of the Mexican 
dollar and than that of the Japanese yen. 
The Mexican dollar weighs 417 15-17 grains 
and contains 877 1-4 grains of pure silver. 
The Japanese yen weighs 416 grains and 
contains 374 4-10 grains of pure silver. The 
standard dollar of the United States weighs 
412 1-2 grains and contains 371 1-4 grains of 
pure silver, and is, hence, inferior to the 
other two coins in silver content, and for this 
reason had not been able to compete with 
them, especially with the Mexican dollar, in 
the Chinese market. Dr, Linderman spoke 
of it as a ‘‘ useless coin, both as respects cir- 
culation” at home ‘‘and commerce abroad,” 
and recommended that ‘‘it should be 
abolished.” 

Congress in the Act of 1878 adopted the 
recommendation; and, hence, while dropping 
the silver dollar of 412 1-2 grains from our 
coinage system, it authorized the coinage of 
a new dollar, simply for foreign commerce, 
weighing 420 grains of standard silver and 
containing 878 grains of pure silver, which 
make it more valuable in silver content than 
the Mexican dollar or the Japanese yen. 
Such a coin, it was assumed, would be likely 
‘to meet a favorable reception ‘in China,” 
and, hence, would be useful as ‘‘an agent 
in our commerce with foreign nations.” 
This was the theory of Dr. Linderman in 
recommending it, and of Congress in follow- 
ing the recommendation; and so far the re- 
sult proves the wisdom of the measure. The 
fact that China has no mint furnishes a com- 
mercial opportunity for the introduction of 
foreign coins into that country. 

So long, moreover, as legal-tender notes, 
estimated according to the gold standard, 
were of less value in this country than these 
trade dollars, there was no danger that the 
latter would, to any considerable extent, 
find their way into our domestic circulation, 
When, however, as the consequence of the 
decrease in the gold premium and the fall 
in the price of silver, the gold value of these 
notes exceeded the value of trade dollars, 
then it became an object for the owners of 
silver bullion to deposit it at the mint, to 
receive their return in trade dollars, and 
then put the dollars into circulation, at a 
profit to themselves. Efforts of this kind 
were made in the latter part of the year 1877, 
and to some extent they were successful, 
This led the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue several orders in regard to the coinage 
of such dollars, for the purpose of defeating 
the plan and securing the execution of the 
law according to its intent, which was not to 
supply a circulation for this country at all. 

One of the questions asked since the pass- 
age of the Silver Law is this: What shall 
be done with the trade-dollar law? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, is the proper answer to 
this question. The law is just right as it is, 
and there is no occasion for changing it at 
all. The coinage of trade dollars from time 
to time, according to the export demand for 
the foreign market, and simply as silver 
ingots, should be continued, under the regu- 
lating discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, so long as it facilitates the export- 
ation and sale of American silver, which is 
one of the staples of this country. The law 
as it now is looks to this end, and this end 
only, and we see no reason for changing it. 
The end is as important as it was when the 
law was enacted. 

Another question is this: What shall the 
Government do in respect to the five millions 
or more of trade dollars now in this country, 
the most of which were coined after the 
passage of the joint resolution depriving 
them of all legal-tender power? The answer 
isa very plain one. The Government will 
consult the laws of both wisdom and duty 
by simply letting these dollars alone and 
doing nothing with them. They were manu- 
factured for private depositors of silver 
bullion, with no profit to the Government, 
and with the distinct understanding that 
they were for the export trade, and not for 
domestic circulation. So far as they have 
been diverted from this purpose, the parties 
may well be left to take care of themselves. 
The Government may buy them at their 
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bullion value, just as it buys any other silver 
bullion; but it is under no more obligation to 
redeem them in lawful money than itis to 
buy a farmer’s crop of wheat. It never 
made or implied any such pledge in coining 
them. To restore to them the legal-tender 
power, as has been proposed by some 
persons, would involve the absurdity of 
having two legal-tender silver dollars, and 
would, moreover, furnish a motive for bring- 
ing back these coins from other countries, 
and thus defeat the purpose for which their 
coinage was originally authorized. 

No one can by law be compelled to receive 
a trade dollar in the payment of a debt or 
the sale of a commodity; and if any one does 
receive it, then that is his own business. So 
no one is or has been under any compulsion 
to bring silver bullion to the mint, and take 
these dollars in return therefor; and who- 
ever does this must dispose of them accord- 
ing to the intention of the law, or hold them 
as so much silver bullion, which he is at 
liberty to sell, whenever he chooses, for the 
highest price he can get. The Government 
does no injustice to anybody in treating the 
dollars simply as silver bullion. They are 


wating else in the contemplation of the 
aw. 





THE NEW ENDYMION. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
A TALE IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


VI. 

WE were at the top of the tower staircase. 
Diana pressed against a panel at the side of 
the door, and it swung inward on_ its 
hinges, easily and yet ponderously. We 
entered, and I found myself in a tiny ante- 
chamber, with a heavy curtain of em- 
broidered leather in front of me. This 
Diana pushed aside sufficiently for me to 
pass on to the room beyond, while she closed 
the door behind. 

It was a circular room, like my own 
chamber below, but much loftier and with- 
out any sign of windows. A mild half-light 
descended from a ring of shaded lamps 
affixed round the walls at a height of nine 
feet from the floor, leaving the vaulted ceiling 
in shadow. The walls below the lamps were 
draped with a kind of tapestry of rich dark 
hues; and at one side stood a tall carved 
cabinet of black wood, furnished with a pair 
of folding doors and a broad desk, upon 
which were books and some small instru- 
ments of polished brass. On the side 
opposite the cabinet was a deep niche in the 
stone wall, supporting a slender antique 
vase of embossed silver. 

These particulars I noticed but passingly. 
That which immediately and predominantly 
commanded my attention was the mighty 
instrument, which, with its appurtenances, 
rose pyramid-like in the center of the room; 
lifting heavenward its awful eye, that had 
looked familiarly upon the mysterious faces 
of the planets and revealed their secrets to 
man. The upper portion of the shaft was 
enveloped in the obscurity which brooded in 
the vault; but this dusky veil only deepened 
its impressiveness. Below, the softened 
lamplight shone upon a complex arrange- 
ment of machinery—wheels and grooves and 
chains and subtle levers, all artfully con- 
trived to turn and slide without jar or irregu- 
larity, obedient to the light touch of Diana’s 
taper finger. She was the priestess of this 
temple; here were her virgin stronghold and 
her home. During the few moments that I 
had been plunged in contemplation, she had 
thrown on, over the black silk demi-toilette 
which she had worn during the evening, a 
flowing mantle of delicate texture, dark as 
night, with wide drooping sleeves, and fall- 
ing in soft folds from her shoulders to the 
floor. Upon her auburn hair she had placed 
a black velvet cap, such as the astrologers of 
old used to wear; and as she now stood before 
me, smiling at me out of her unfathomable 











nixie eyes, she looked more like an enchant- ' 


ress, wise with the arts of witchcraft, than 
like a mortal maiden, with warm blood and 
human affections. Was she a witch indeed? 

‘*This clockwork can be adjusted so as to 
keep any one of the stars or planets within 
the field of the telescope,” said she, quietly, 
laying her hand upon one of the wheels. ‘I 
have only to move this, and one of these, 
and then there is nothing more to be dune 
but to sit in the chair there and look 
through the lens.” 


“Shall we see the moon to-night?” I 
asked. 
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“* Yes, if you like.” 

She pressed a lever somewhere in the 
machinery, and immediately the vast tube, 
that seemed fixed so immovably, swung 
noiselessly and steadily toward the right, 
and, pausing there, without shock or tremor, 
waited motionlessly as before. 

‘It looks at the moon now,” said Diana, 
in a low voice. 

“It obeys you as if it could hear you 
speak,” I responded, in the same hushed 
tone; for, as the moment of vision ap- 
proached nearer, a nervousness which I 
could not wholly control pervaded my body, 
and made me fearful of betraying some 
symptom of unmanly agitation to my com- 
panion. 

Diana touched the spring which she had 
before pointed out to me; then laid her 
finger on her lip and drew me back a step. 


All the wheels were in motion; and 
grandly, slowly, almost imperceptibly, as 
the sweep of that far-distant planet which it 
was following in its course through space, 
the marvelous engine moved along its 
orbit. At the same moment a strain of sub- 
dued melody, resembling somewhat the 
music of Aolian harps heard far off, floated 
out and palpitated upon the still air of the 
vaulted room. The strain grew louder and 
clearer, then sank again to whisperings 
almost inaudible; and then once again in- 
creased in power and volume, seeming now 
like a chorus of angelic voices chanting a 
hymn of praise. I held my breath to listen, 
and for a time forgot surprise in the pure 
pleasure of the ear. 

“What is it?” I whispered, at length. 

‘‘T call it the song of the moon,” answered 
Diana. ‘‘ You will hear it whenever the 
moon’s rays fall upon the glass. I love it 
the best of all.” 

“‘There are others, then?” 

‘*Each planet has its song, different from 
all the others, and the stars also; but those 
we cannot hear.” 

This was said so quietly and with an air 
so grave that I knew not whether my cousin 
expected me to take it seriously. ‘‘ Are you 
really an enchantress,” I asked, ‘‘that you 
can bring down to earth the music of the 
spheres, as well as make their mysteries 
visible?” 

“Why not? Is one more wonderful 
than the other?” she returned, with a faint 
smile. ‘‘But you must not expect me to tell 
you all my secrets at once, Cousin Will. 
Think of me as an enchantress for to-night. 
I am not the first who has practiced magic in 
this tower. It was built, they say, in the 
time of King Arthur, by the magician 
Merlin; and Friar Bacon once lived here, 
and worked upon the problem of the Speak- 
ing Head. But none of them could do what 
I can do, or ever saw what I have seen a 
thousand times!” 


If it had been Diana’s intention—as it. 


certainly was not—deliberately to inspire 
me with a sentiment of superstitious awe 
and expectation, by working upon an imag- 
ination always apt enough for the marvelous 
and recondite, she could not have chosen a 
more fitting time and means. The strange 
aspect of the lofty room, dimly illuminated 
below and shadowy overhead; the fantastic 
legends associated with it; the weird music 
that still trembled through it; and, above all, 
the spectacle of that potent instrument, even 
now moving in harmony with the march of 
the universe—these things alone might have 
stimulated the emotions of one of firmer 
nerves and sturdier health than mine. But, 
such as I then was, their influence upon me 
was profound and overmastering. The facts 
of my past life in the world, the little learn- 
ing I had acquired—the material certainties, 
in short, whereby men are accustomed to 
steady themselves when assailed by aught 
that threatens to undermine the teachings of 
their experience—were become to me as 
nothing. Not what I had known and 
touched and could explain was true; but, 
rather, all that was inexplicable and super- 
natural. I was in love with mystery and 
with Diana, and desired no better than to 
believe in them and do homage to them. 

As for Diana, familiar from childhood 
with the scene and the proceedings, her 
mood was of composed and deep-seated 
enjoyment; and she was doubtless far from 
suspecting my overstrained and almost hy® 
teric plight. Nay, I myself was as yet un- 
aware of the degree of my prostration. 1 
watched my cousin walking hither and 
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thither, quietly and methodically complet- 
ing I knew not what further preparations for 
the coming revelation, until, unable longer 
to endure inactive suspense, I asked whether 
the moment for looking through the tele- 
scope were yet arrived. 

«There is only one thing more to do, but 
that is the most important of all,” was her 
answer. ‘‘Sit in this chair, and you shall 
see.” 

She took hold of the lower end of the 
telescope, which was there about nine inches 
in diameter, removed the brass cover from 
it, and then with a few light turns un- 
screwed the ring that held the lens in place, 
and brought away the lens itself in her 
hands. I noticed that it was thicker through 
the center than the generality of lenses, and 
that at one part of the rim there was a small 
projection, like the neck of a phial, giving 
the whole something of the appearance of a 
circular, flattened crystal flask. 

She was about to set it edgewise in a 
velvet-covered frame, evidently made for the 
purpose, when, glancing at me, she seemed 
to alter her intention. 

“You may hold it, if you like, Cousin 
Will,” she said; ‘‘but hold it fast, for it is 
more precious than adamant. There is none 
other like it in the world,” 

She put itin my hands. ‘This is not a 
lens!” was my thought, as I felt its weight. 
“Tt is hollow!” 

“* Yes,” she said, answering my look with 
a smile; ‘it is a phial, made to hold an 
elixir more precious than itself. That silver 
vase is full of it; and now I am going to 
pour some into the phial. Then you will 
see something beautiful!” 

‘Is this that discovery you spoke of this 
afternoon?” 

‘* Not the elixir; but the use to which we 
put it. The receipt for the elixir is a heri- 
tage from some of those old alchemists who 
used to carry on their experiments in this 
tower hundreds of years ago; and my father 
thinks it had been handed down to them 
from some philosopher far more ancient 
still. At all events, he found the parchment 
on which the receipt was written in a con- 
cealed hollow of this wall—in that niche 
where the silver vase now stands. After 
long study, he succeeded in deciphering it; 
and then the elixir was made.” 

‘‘But what was it originally intended for 
—by the alchemists?” 

“My father thinks it may have been their 
famous drink of immortality,” replied 
Diana, taking the silver vase from its niche 
as she spoke. ‘‘But he did not taste it, for 
he neither wished to live forever nor to die 
by poison; and this may as well be an aqua 
toffana as an elixir vite! But, while brew- 
ing it, he had noticed the strange effect of 
moonlight upon it; and, as he was then 
searching for some means of strengthening 
the telescope, it occurred to him to try an 
experiment, And this was the result.” 


In saying these words, she slipped a fun- 
nel into the neck of the phial or lens, and, 
while I steadied the latter upon my knees, 
she poured into it about a pint of liquid 
from the vase. Then, taking it heedfully 
from my hands, she replaced it in its proper 
position in the neck of the telescope, secured 
it there by screwing on the ring; and, finally, 
by turning a button attached to the pipe 
that supplied the lights, they were at once 
extinguished, and we were left in dark- 
ness, 

Yet no—not entirely so! For, when my 
eyes had had time to recover from the first 
impression of blackness, I began to perceive 
that there was still light in the room, 
though proceeding from a different quarter. 
It seemed to have a deep crimson hue; and 
in the course of a minute or two I could see 
t coming through the lens of the telescope, 
and evidently taking its color from the 
liquid with which Diana had just filled it. 
But whence did this light originate? 

I must have asked this question aloud, for 

T heard Diana’s voice answer: 
“Tt is the light of the moon. Stoop down 
now and watch the elixir change. But be 
careful not to look through it until I give 
you leave!” 

I stooped accordingly, and fixed my eyes 
upon the crystal. The sound of the mysteri- 
ous music, rendered.more weird by the 
darkness, did not prevent me from hearing 
the soft breathing of my companion, whose 
presence I felt close beside me, though I 








could not see het, -fihe, too, was watching 
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the changes of the magic liquid; and strange 


and beautiful in truth they were! 

The crimson tint, at first deep and turgid, 
gradually cleared, until it shone like the 
purest ruby. A kind of fermentation, 
momentarily increasing, seemed to be at 
work within it, and I presently noticed 
minute currents of blue twisting about like 
tiny serpents, and multiplying as they 
moved, until the crimson grew to violet, 
which in the course of a few minutes 
cleared and strengthened in its turn to a 
brilliant and suberb purple, perfectly trans- 
lucent and emitting a luster so powerful as 
partly to reveal the figure of Diana, kneeling, 
with her hands folded upon her lap, in an 
attitude of thoughtful comtemplation. But 
the fermentation was not yet complete. 
Again the slender serpents twined and 
wreathed themselves, dispelling more and 
more the remaining rays of crimson and 
creating a uniform and ever intensifying 
light of azure. It was an azure as pure as 
that of an Egyptian sky, but possessing a 
wealth and sparkle of color such as no 
atmosphere can rival—the sparkle of the 
ideal sapphire, which no lapidary has yet 
discovered. 

‘What causes this?” I whispered, at 
length, ‘‘and how is it to end?” 


“It is the moon purging the elixir of its 
last earthly impurities and making it fit to 
hold its image,” replied Diana, gravely. 
“These changes that you see following each 
other su rapidly would ordinarily last for 
days. It is the power given to the rays by the 
other lenses that hastens the work. See! 
The blue is already becoming green; now the 
green brightens into yellow; and now...” 

As she spoke, the fermentation gradually 
ceased; the liquid, having passed through all 
the preparatory stages, now gleamed white 
and pure as a diamond. The illumination 
which it gave forth was so intense, and yet 
so soft, that it premeated the whole chamber 
with an unearthly radiance—with the cold, 
colorless radiance of another world. It was 
as if the spirit of the moon, obeying the 
mandate of some irresistible spell, were 
present with us in that ancient tower. 

‘‘It is finished!” said Diana, with a vibra- 
tion of solemnity in her tones, ‘‘ The moon 
is as near us now as the valley over which 
you saw her rise this evening. Are you 
ready?” 

Why did I hesitate? The moment for 
which I had so ardently wished was come. I 
needed but to turn my face, to behold a 
spectacle which no human beings save Diana 
and her father had yet looked upon, and 
which, perhaps, none other than ourselves 
might ever see. Wasit fear that withheld 
me? Fear of what? Of the revelation on 
the brink of which I stood? or of myself? 

“ Are you ready?” Diana repeated. 

“oe No! ” 

She gazed at me with eyes in which I 
dreaded to detect indignation or contempt. 
But no. Their glance was of grave and 
searching inquiry; nothing more. I forced 
myself to attempt an explanation of what I 
myself did not understand. > 

“‘I cannot trust myself, Diana. What 
right have I to know things which God has 
kept secret from other men? Might it not be 
a kind of profanation? I am not like you. 
I have not lived so spotless and serene a 
life, You are worthy of this revelation. No 
one besides you is worthy of it. Even your 
father dares not share it with you any longer. 
In spite of his strength, he distrusts his 
strength for that. What would you think 
of me, if I were to look, and yet not see 
what you see or feel what you feel? The 
risk is too great.” 

It seemed to me a long while before Diana 
answered. And first she sighed. 

“You may be right. I have not thought 
of it. I do not wish to think of it,” she 
said. ‘‘And perhaps all my life has been 
wrong—a mistake! Why should what is 
wrong for you be right for me?” 

‘‘ There is no parallel between us, Diana.” 

“‘Tam a woman and you area man. We 
were both born on the earth, to live here 
and to die here. Only I have lived alone in 
this tower, and no one has taught me what 
was good or bad. I tried to find the good in 
my own way. My father left me to myself. 
You are the only other man I have ever 
talked with. I had. no companions in the 
world, so I tried to find one somewhere else. 
But perhaps it was only something within 
myself that I found, after all. I cannot tell, 


I hoped you might be able to help me, 
Cousin.” 


‘You misunderstand me,” I said, startled 
and agitated by the new tone in which she 
spoke, so different from her usual quiet and 
cool reserve. ‘‘I would not presume to 
criticise you, Diana. You seem to me so 
good and noble that—that sometimes, for 
my own sake, I almost wish you were less 
so! It was of my own weaknesses and im- 
perfections that I was thinking.” 

‘*Tf all the world were no more imperfect 
than you, I think I should love the world,” 
said Diana, simply. 

I felt the blood come to my face; but I 
feared so much to shock her by speaking 
too soon what was in my heart to speak 
that I kept silence. Presently she said: 

“You will not look, then?” 

There was in her voice an accent of such 
wistful appeal as made my refusal seem 
cowardly and selfish. 

“Tf you ask it—if you wish it—I will!” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“T do not wish it!” she exclaimed, stand- 
ing erect and lifting her head with a gesture 
of decision. ‘‘If I have done wrong, I must 
teach myself to feel it. Will you leave me 
now, Cousin? I need to be alone alittle.” I 
went tothe door. She followed me and held 
out her hand. ‘‘Good-night, Will,” she 
said, ‘‘Pleasantdreams. We shall see each 
other again in the morning.” 


vit 


It is needless to say that I did not go back 
to the dining-room, in search of my uncle. 
What with the turmoil of one emotion and 
another, I had never felt myself less capable 
of coherent and rational conversation. My 
whole body was thrilling with excitement; 
my brain was confused and dizzy. Once or 
twice I narrowly escaped missing my foot- 
ing on the narrow, winding stair. Having 
gained my room, I dropped into the chair 
by the window, thoroughly exhausted. The 
moon, I remember, though now high in the 
zenith, was visible from where I sat, and 
her rays fell upon my upturned face as I 
lay back, breathing heavily. Before many 
minutes had passed I must have fallen 
asleep. How long my sleep lasted I do not 
know; but was long enough for me to have 
a very vivid and painful dream. 

It seemed to me that a tall, dark figure, 

whose face was concealed by a veil, stood 
beside me and put his hand over my eyes. 
A dull reddish light was before me, I felt 
impelled to arise and move toward it. The 
path by which I went was narrow and un- 
even; it ran along the summit of a ridge, 
which divided an apparently bottomless 
valley. Lurid vapors, green and yellow, 
rolled about far below me or crept slug- 
gishly up the precipitous sides of the ridge. 
Suddenly the red light which I followed dis- 
appeared, I was upon a rock, in the midst of 
a black, waveless ocean, Far away toward 
the north a small boat flew horizonward, 
without sails or oars. In the boat sat the 
tall, dark figure, and by his side was Diana. 
A feeling of anguish and bitter jealousy 
burned within me. The woman I loved was 
being taken away from me by a malignant 
creature, who was neither man nor angel. 
Further sped the boat; yet I saw Diana turn 
toward me and wave her hand, as if calling 
me to save her. I sprang into the black 
water, and swam after her with desperate 
strokes; but the current swept strong against 
me and I made no headway. There was no 
wind; yet the waves now broke in foam 
around me, and the foam changed to white 
serpents, coiling in hissing knots, Then I 
knew that it was no longer a sea in which I 
struggled, but the infinite void of space, I 
moved with the constellations, in an ap- 
pointed orbit, and in that orbit I must move 
forever. The boat had spread a pale lumin- 
ous sail, that°gleamed against the darkness. 
It swept on a course concentric with my 
own, but a myriad leagues away. Never 
should that fatal gulf be crossed or its 
breadth diminished, Rounder grew the sail. 
It shone like burnished metal. Against the 
disc I saw the shadowy form of the robber, 
and Diana in his arms. Through all eternity 
must I behold her thus, without the power 
to help or comfort her. Suddenly I passed 
into a great shadow, like the shadow of 
utter blindness. I heard a soothing melody, 
as of fairy choristers, A soft hand clasped 
mine. My dream wasover. I was awake! 





Awake? Yes, that was certain; but where 
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wasI? No longer in my own room; I was 
standing in a silvery gloom, my temples 
still throbbing with the agony of my dream. 
Not yet fully master of my faculties, the 
idea posessed me that, in my course through 
space, I had fallen upon a gray cloud, 
which was bearing me gently onward to- 
ward a great brightness, some glimpse of 
which I saw above the cloud’sedge. Guided 
by the same soft hand, I reached the edge 
and sat down upon it. The brightness 
broke upon my eyes in a white luster, which 
for a moment forced me to cover my face 
with my hands. Then I looked again. 


Below me and close at hand stretched a 
vast plain, lit by a ghastly light. Vividly 
clear it was, but terrible; for there was no 
color on those pinnacled mountain summits, 
nor along their headlong flanks, nor in the 
depths of the gaping valleys. No color, 
no vegetation, no life; but everywhere a 
frozen, voiceless, stony immobility, and a 
metallic luster, as if the silent feet of in- 
numerable centuries had worn the surface 
hard and smooth. It was a land of dead 
volcanoes, whose jagged shadows, blacker 
than night, lay like blots along the plain. 
No kindly winds blew down the awful 
cafions; no tender atmosphere softened their 
iron outlines; no clouds mercifully swathed 
their grim nakedness. Here seemed to lie 
the mighty bones of a creation which God 
had cursed and forgotten, upon which the 
sun shone only in mockery, and which was 
cast adrift upon the universe as an appalling 
warning, and symbol of the doom of sin. 
Amidst the happy throng of living, sentient 
planets, this burnt and frozen skeleton was 
doomed to glide eternally, seen but unsee- 
ing, fleeing forever, but forever held in 
place and pitilessly exposed by a mysterious 
spell. And what was this accursed world, 
that hung so near beneath my feet that one 
step, it seemed, would cast me downward 
upon its needle peaks? Had it a name? 
That which it had borne when living was 
buried in the oblivion of countless ages. 
Never again, through all time to come, should 
tongue of man repeat its forbidden syllables. 
But there was another name, lawful to know 
and speak, which now rose intuitively tomy 
lips and found utterance there: ‘‘ The Moon!” 
And at my ear a low voice that I dimly 
recognized seemed to confirm my divination. 
‘© Yes,” it said, ‘‘the Moon!” I pressed the 
little hand that still lay within my own, and 
thanked God that in this hour of unearthly 
vision it linked me with humanity. 


T had beheld enough; but my eyes, sternly 
fascinated, gazed on in my own despite. In 
the foreground of the spectral plain an 
irregular chasm opened, whose perpendicu- 
lar walls plunged straight down into pitch 
darkness. On the further verge of this 
chasm I saw an object which, at the first 
glance, I took to be a shapeless bowlder, 
arrested there on its way from the mountain 
summit to the depths below. But, as my 
glance continued to dwell upon it, it took 
on form and meaning—a meaning which 
made my pulses torpid with dismay; which 
I strove to reject and disbelieve, but which 
revealed itself, in defiance of my efforts, with 
inevitable distinctness. Was it a carven 
statue? Or had that petrified figure once 
had life? Some day in the immeasurable 
past had it stood erect, moved and breathed, 
loved and hated? The last survivor of its 
race, had it witnessed the destruction of all 
existence, and then laid down, defiant, un- 
repentant, and calm, and composed itself to 
the stony sleep from which not time itself 
should see the awakening? There he lay, the 
nameless Titan, more alone than a mortal 
brain dare conceive, a being who had spoken 
his last word, were it curse or blessing— 
who had done his last deed, were it good or 
evil—ons before the first vague dawn of 
life awoke upon our earth—there he lay, 
lifeless and soulless, yet with the power to 
shake my soul to-night, and even to assert a 
weird rivalship with me in the heart of the 
woman I loved! For this was the figure 
whose likeness I had found that evening in 
Diana’s portfolio. It was with his ghastly 
fate that her girlish fancy had conceived « 
lofty sympathy; with him her pure thoughts 
had dwelt throughout her youthful years, 
dreaming who could tell what dreams of 
strange romance!—secing in him, who was 
revealed to herself alone of all women, who 
knows what stern ideal of supernatural 
manhood! So had this immemorial relic of 





another world swayed the life and molded 
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the character of a mortal creature of to-day, 
giving to her feminine heart the companion- 
ship which it demanded, but which in the 
world of men had been thus far denied her. 

And what were the features of my won- 
drous adversary—he with whom I must 
struggle for Diana's love? A shadow lay 
upon them. As I sought to penetrate it, me- 
thought the figure stirred! Was its repose 
of ages at an end, and had it roused itself to 
meet my human challenge? It stirred. Its 
stiffened limbs moved with slow majesty; 
the vast trunk swayed and turned, But lo! 
the whole mountain-side moved with it. The 
frozen crust, contracting with force irresist- 
ible, was crushed against itself and broken; 
vast masses, bursting from the rocky bed, 
piled themselves in jagged pyramids. The 
lips of the great chasm trembled and ap- 
proached each other; but ere they met I 
saw the form of the Titan sweep downward 
to the brink, shattered and riven, but the 
Titan still. He paused for an instant over 
the abyss, then plunged headlong in, and 
the irrevocable lips ground together above 
him. Even as he plunged his face met 
mine, and in its stony lineaments I recog- 
nized the prototype of my own! 

It was not until two or three months 
afterward, as I lay recovering from the 
brain fever brought on by this night’s ad- 
venture, that I learned how it came about. 
I had risen from my chair in my sleep, 
climbed the tower stairs, and re-entered the 
observatory, where Diana still remained. 
The touch of her hand and the sound of the 
music (which was produced by connecting 
a sort of organ with the machinery of the 
telescope) had partially awakened me, 
though not sufficiently to show me where I 


was. In this condition I had looked through 
the lens, and the vast spectacle of the moon, 
brought within the apparent distance of a 


mile or two by the magnifying power of the 
elixir, had burst unexpectedly upon me. 

That magic lens, by the way, did not long 
survive the catastrophe which I witnessed 
by its aid. I believe Diana destroyed it 
that same night. I know, at all events, 
that she never used it again herself. She 
gave up the moon, much to her father’s sat- 
isfaction, and, I need not say, to my own 
unspeakable happiness. It has been the 
care of my life to make her feel that better 
possibilities of enjoyment exist in the world 
than in the world’s satellite. It was only a 
few years ago, however, that I trusted my- 
self to tell her the story of the Titan’s anni- 
hilation. We had been looking over an old 
portfolio of her drawings together, and a 
Diana of four years of age, with brown hair 
and haze) eyes, was assisting us in the 
work. 

*‘Oh! here’s Papa,” she suddenly ex- 
claimed. 

Diana’s mother took the drawing and 
examined it. 

‘IT did this before I ever saw Papa,” she 
said, 

“Then how did you make it so like him?” 
demanded the small lady. 

“‘T had a presentiment of him, my dear.” 

** What's a pre-sent——?” 

“‘My presentiment in this case was fhe 
man in the moon,” said Mrs. Maybold, 
laughing. ‘‘Do you remember, love,” she 
added, handing the drawing to her husband, 
‘my telling you, on a certain evening, that 
Thad made a study of a certain face, and 
that I would show it to you some time? 
Well, the time has come.” 

“‘T never was so good-looking as that,” 
said Mrs. Maybold’s husband, with a sigh. 
** However, no one will ever be able to com- 
pare your presentiment with the reality, for 
the former disappeared at the moment of 
my introduction to him.” And hereupon I 
told my tale. “Do you regret him?” I 
asked, when it was finished. 

“If you had told me this five years ago, 
I might have felt relieved by it,” said Mrs. 
Maybol4, after a moment’s reflection. “As 
it is, the news does not affect me one way 
or the other.” 





A wipow, intending to succeed her hus 
band in the management of a hotel, advertised 
that ‘the hotel will be kept by the widow of 
the former landlord, Mr. Brown, who died last 
summer on a new and improved plan.” A 
coroner’s verdict reads thus: “The deceased 
came to his death by excessive drinking, pro- 
ducing apoplexy in the minds of the jury.” A 
country paper says: “‘A child was run over by 
a wagon three years old and crose-cyed, with 
pantalets on.” 
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A LECTURE. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK.* 





(Delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, Jan. 27th.) 
PRELUDE.—FRAGMENTARY COLLEGE CULTURE. 

ScrIPIO once had a dream concerning the 
structure of the external universe and its har- 
monies. After reading Cicero’s report of that 
vision, it was my fortune, on a certain midnight, 
asa day of prayer for colleges drew nigh, w 
pass through the gate of dreams, and w have a 
vision of the inner universe and its hurmonies— 
that is, of the laws of culture, the neceseury 
conditions of its completeuess aud the in’s- 
chief of its fragmentariness. Jn my dream [ 
thought I was in my study on Beacon iid, 
looking out on land and sea, and that it oc- 
curred to me to arrange my books according to 
their topics. The resolution seized me to try 
the effect of placing my volumes on as many 
different shelves as there ought to be different 
branches in a course of liberal education. 

So I began with mathematics on the floor, 
and placed there the Greek Euclid, to lead the 
list of my favorite books on geometry and 
algebra and trigonomety and surveying, the 
differental and integra) calculus, quaternious 
and analytical mechanics. The self-evident 
truths contained in the axioms of Euclid I 
affectionately rememberec as the first rock of 
adamant on which I had placed my foot in my 
search after certainty. All the way up through 
the superstructure of culture my shelves of 
books were likely, as I saw, to depend on these 
axioms; and so I placed them at the base of the 
collection, as foundation stories of the temple 
I was to build. The next shelf, naturally 
enough, contained works on logic; and here 
stood volumes by Aristotle and Sir William 
Hamilton and Whately and John Stuart Mill. 
Here was a luminous and exact seience depend- 
ing on Euclid’s axioms. On a shelf for rhet- 
oric stood the treatises of Aristotle and Qin- 
tillian and Cicero and Fenelon and Whately 
and Blair, besides the orations of Demosthenes, 
Chatham, Burke, Webster, and Phillips, with 
Macaulay and Carlyle and Bossuet and Massil- 
lon and South and Jeremy Taylor. 

Next camo a shelf devoted to the languages ; 
and, although the list of books began on the 
left with graminars and lexicons of Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, Sanscrit, French, and German, 
it contained on the right the great classics in 
each of these tongues. Here were Aschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides ; here were Corneille, 
Moliére, and Racine ; here were Goethe, Schil- 
ler, and Richter; here were also Isafah and the 
Prophets and the Psalms. 

Political economy occupied the fifth shelf; 
and here stood Adam Smith and Ricardo, 
Malthus and John Stuart Mill, Cairnes and 
Fawcett, and Price and Rogers, together with 
DeTocqueville and Roscher and Schiifle, and the 
Americans, Carey and Bowen and Walker, 
Great speeches were here too from Cobden and 
Bright and Gladstone, with works on statistics 
and politics and the most modern philanthro- 
pies and industries. 

History stood on the next shelf; and here 
were Homer and Thucydides, Gibbon and Grote 
and Hallam, Macaulay and Prescott and Motley 
and Bancroft, and in the rear of these volumes 
lay a mass of the original historical documents 
from which the books are drawn, 

Physics came next, with works on astronomy, 
optics, acoustics, electricity, magnetism, and the 
spectroscope. Chemistry occupied the next 
shelf, with volumes on crystallography and 
mineralogy and a score of industrial arts, to- 
gether with discussions concerning that famous 
firm of Carbon, Oxygen & Co., which was sup- 
posed to be able to produce life itself; but 
which Virchow says has become bankrupt of 
late. Natural history drew to itself the fascin- 
ating volumes on anatomy, physiology, botany, 
zoblogy, and geology. 

The fine arts were represented on the next 
shelf by Kugler and Liibke and Winckelmann 
and Ruskin and Crowe and Cavalcascelle, and 
by the best discussions of Greek, Roman, 
medieval, and modern art, 

Next came music, with the books on harmony 
and counterpoint, and the masterpieces of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

Gymnastics, occupied the next shelf, with 
works on the laws of health. 

Metaphysics filled a shelf with Aristotle and 
Leibnitz and Kant aud Sir William Hamilton, 
and Edwards and Lotze and Ulrici. 

Ethics drew to its shelf Kant also, and Butler 
and Price and Stewart, and Dorner and Loize 
and Hartmann. 

Finally, at the summit of the temple stood the 
Christian Evidences; and here were Butler and 
Paley and Whately and Rawlinson and Julius 
Miiller and Dorner and Liddon and Fisher, be- 
sides the historians of the religious life in 
nations and in individuals. 

Volumes belonging to distinctively profes- 
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sional studies were not placed in this symbol- 
feal collection. They stood on an opposite 
wall. When all the books representing a full 
college culture were arranged, I counted them 
from below upward on fifteen shelves, with 
these names : 

15, The Christian Evidences, 

14. Ethics. 

18. Metaphysics. 
12. Gymnastics. 

11. Music. 

10. The Fine Arvs. 
¥. Natural Listory. 
8, CLemistry. 

7. Physics. 

6. History. 

5. Political Economy. 
4, Languages. 

3. Rhetoric. 

2. Logic. 

. Mathematics. 

These, in my dream, appeared to me to be 
the necessary parts of any education that de- 
serves to be culled liberal. The dreams of a 
young man about fullness of culture are very 
different when he is in college aud when he has 
been ten years out of it, face to face with the 
enemy. I now think that no temptation of 
mine in the university began to be us mischiey- 
ous a8 an inclination to omit certain branches, 
to make electives of favorites, and so to leave 
colossal gaps in my culture, Looking back, I 
see that even such unimportant work as I have 
been endeavoring to do cannot afford those 
gaps; and if in my little business this is the 
case, what must not be the necessity of a full 
eulture in the great professions, and in lit- 
erature, in science, and other regions where 
men must be equipped, North, South, East, and 
Weat ? 

I tried, in my dream, I remember, to leave 
certain of these shelves vacant; and the effect 
was startling. When I left out mathematics as 
the basis of this line of shelves, the whole wall 
appeared to topple; and I saw on the floor, in 
my vision, certain imps of confusion dancing 
where the books on the exact sciences ought to 
have been. I tried to leave the shelf of logic 
empty, and the imps appeared upon it and 
made it a dancing-board. Languages and rhet- 
orie—these shelves go together. I found I 
could not empty the one without partially emp- 
tying the other. When I tried to leave the 
shelves empty, I found the imps appearing to 
make dancing-boards of the vacant spaces, 
But further up the imps grew larger. I saw 
that these lower shelves, important as they 
are, when left vacant, did not bring into vision 
quite as mischievous-looking fiends as some of 
the higher did when they were empty. When 
I left out political economy, the shelf was 
awiftly made a dancing-board for the demons 
that support Socialism, Communism, and the 
whole swarm of political heresies. 

You say that I have put {nto the list of neces- 
sary college studies some topics not usually in- 
sisted on—for instance, the fine arts. Well, 
when I tried to leave that shelf vacant, Plato’s 
ghost appeared above the library, and re- 
proached me in the name of what he had 
taught us in his ‘‘Republic’”’; reproached me in 
the name of what Goethe used to say to us 
about his people being proficient in the art of 
ugliness; reproached me in the name of all 
travel, which must know something of archi- 
tecture and painting, if it is to have open eyes ; 
reproached me in the name of the needs of the 
common people. You say music ought not to 
be considered a necessary part of a liberal 
training ; but Plato told me better. I read in 
his ‘‘ Republic,’’ as he held it out to me in his 
ghostly hand, the old famous saying that the 
soul is musical in its structure, and that gym- 
nastics, as well as music, should receive careful 
attention in childhood and through life. 

‘Musical training is a more potent instru- 
ment than any other, because rhythm and har- 
mony find their way into the secret places of 
the soul, on which they might fasten, impart- 
ing grace and making the soul graceful of him 
who is rightly educated, or ungraceful of him 
who is jll-educated. And also because he who 
has received this true education of the inner 
being will most shrewdly perceive omissions or 
faults inart or Nature, and, witha true taste, 
while he praises and rejoices over and receives 
into his soul the good, and becomes noble and 
good, he will justly blame and hate the bad, 
now in. the days of his youth, even before he is 
able to know the reason why; and when Reason 
comes, he will recognize and salute. heras a 
friend with whom his education has made him 
long familiar.’’—Plato, “Republic,” Book IT. 

Not to dwell on the effects that I saw, in my 
dream, resulting from leaving the lower shelves 
empty, let me describe at least a part of the 
vision occurring when philosophy and ethics 
were left vacant shelves. The imps here were 
more than imps; they were demons. Some of 
them hissed at all clear conviction of any kind ; 
some of them, not understanding what axiom- 
atic truths are, assumed that.there are none. I 
found that on these vacant, shelves those de- 
mons wéré dancing that foster the growth of 
false philosophical systems and erratic opinion 
in every form. A lack of knowledge of first prin- 
ciples—empty shelves in metaphysics and ethics 
—I found to be the real source of the agnosticism 
and skepticism and doctrinal indifference of 
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many io our day, some of whom are in the front 
rank of literature and science. 


“ The gods laugh in their slevve, 
To watch maa doubt and fear, 
Who knows not what to believe, 
Since he sees nothing clear, 
And dares stamp nothing faise were ne And) uothtog 
sure.” 
~Matthew arnold, “ Dmyedocies un hina." 

These apper shelves left vacant, I found my- 
self looking through the wali inio a iurky 
chaos. The topmost abelf of ali vacant, I 
found the whole set of shelves brouded over 
by smoke from the chavs, aud thal hardly any 
of the Jower shelves were serviceable. Meta- 
physics, ethics, the Christian evidences, the 
top shelves—leave those vacant in our college 
courses, and the result will be that we shall 
have plenty of mev well trained in all particu- 
lars except in regard to the highest themes, and 
as ignorant on those topics as the most of as 
are coneerning recondite bruaches of chemistry 
and mathematics. 

It is one of the subtle mischiefs of our modern 
college courses of study that they crowd up 
those books which ought to stand on these 
upper three shelves into the professional 
schools. I open the list given us of prescribed 
elective studies in colleges, and, although elect- 
ives are very numerous in metaphysics and 
somewhat abundant in ethics, I find that in 
more than one respectable American college a 
man may reccive his degree without knowing 
anything of importance as to these subjects. 
This is true not only of several state univers- 
ities managed by politicians inthe West. For 
one, I am forced, in the name of mere culture, 
to prefer those colleges that do insist on giving 
their students in prescribed and not merely 
elective courses something more than an out- 
line of these higher branches, and are not leav- 
ing the imps to make dancing-boards of these 
upper shelves in the list of fifteen. [Applause.] 

Every gap in native endowments is an inlet 
to eccentricity in a man’s spirit ; and every gap 
in his culture is an inlet of unsound conviction. 
Why should we train men in the outlines of 
political, economy and not train them in the 
outlines of metaphysics and ethics? Why 
should we teach men so sedulously the outlines 
of chemistry and botany, and say nothing to 
them on the fundamental problems of con- 
science? The Christian Evidences are taught 
in most of our institutions, but in a vague, hur- 
ried way ; and the tendency is to push out the 
two or three volumes that stand on these upper 
shelves into professional schools. What is the 
result? A college education ceases to be a lib- 
eral education. The man who enters the law 
is too busy to take up the study of that upper 
shelf ; the man who enters the medical profes- 
sion is usually too busy; and he who enters 
politics may soon cease to care for these books 
atall. His culture is no more complete than 
the human form is without shoulders and head. 
There is a hierachy of sciences leading up natu- 
rally to the highest themes of philosophy and 
ethics ; and [ undertake to say that the colleges 
that are careless to the degree of cutting off of 
these upper three shelyes are headless trunks, 
They are torsos that never will have life to carry 
civilization through the future with safety. 
[Applause.] . 

My dream ended by my filling all these 
shelves; and wheneach of the supports for 
books on the fifteen themes was crowded, and 
when I had imagined—what I could only im- 
agine—the better part of this information and 
discipline to be transferred to my own soul, I 
saw that the chaos dissipated itself in the back- 
ground. The imps disappeared one by one. In 
the clear azure, where the chaos had ruled, 
there began to appear forms of Hght; and be- 
hind them an Infinite unnamable Figure watched 
over civilization, the axis of the globe standing 
with its soft spindle on one outstretched point- 
ing finger, and both palms pierced. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

There are thousands who cannot pass through 
our universities ; but who would gladly have 
libraries containing shelves enough to represent 
a complete college training. You may not read 
twenty books on each shelf; but why can you 
not read fifteen books, one on each shelf? It 
was the glory of Boston to found, a few years 
ago, a reading society for women ; and it had at 
one time hundreds of members in different parts 
of the United States. There were lists of books 
recommended by a central committee, and ab- 
stracts of the volumes read were sent to the 
committee in Boston for examinat‘on. In that 
way inspiritment was given to home training, 
succeeding school life. Ina republic there are 
very fewimprovements more important than 
this pushing out of culture into the home life 
of the masses. It is no descent from the high 
theme of university training to speak of reading 
organizations among the people. Here is a lIet- 
ter from William Cullen Bryant, written just 
beforé he was caught up into the Unseen Holy, 
and indorsing a scheme ‘for the promotion of 
study among the common people and for giv- 
ing the college stadent’s outlook to the average 
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erary aud Scientific Circle ; but I am that 
an a movement is on foot and wish it the 
fullest success. There is an attempt to make 
science, or & knowledge of the laws of the ma- 
terial universe, an ally to the school which 
denies a separate spiritual existence anda future 
life—in short, to borrow of science weapons to 
be used against Christianity. The friends of 
religion, fore, confident that one truth 
never contradicts another, are doing wisely 
when they seek to accustom the people at large 
to think ‘and to weigh evidence, as well as to 
believe. By giving a portion of their time toa 
vigorous training of the intellect and a study of 
the best books, men gain the power to deal sat- 
isfactorily with questions with which the mind 
might otherwise ome bewildered. It is true 
that there is no branch of human knowledge so 
important as that which teaches the duties we 
owe to God and to each other; and that there is 
no law of the universe—sublime and wonderful 
as it may be—so worthy of being ~~ 4 known 
as the law of love, which makes him who obeys 
it a blessing to his species, and the universal 
observance of which would put an end to a 
large proportion of the evils which affect man- 
kind. Yet is a knowledge of the results of 
science and such ofits processes as lie most 
open to the popular mind important for the 
purpose of showing the different spheres occu- 
pied by science and religion, and preventing 
the inquirer from mistaking their divergence 
from each other for opposition. 

“T perceive this important advantage in the 
proposed organization—namely, that those who 
engage in it will mutually encourage each other. 
It will give the members a common pursuit, 
which always begets a feeling of brotherhood ; 
they will have a common topie of conversation 
and discussion, and the consequence will be 
that many who, if they stood alone, might 
grow weary of the studies which are recom- 
mended to them will be incited to perseverance 
by the interest which they see others taking in 
them, It may happen, in rare instances, that a 
person of eminent mental endowments, which 
otherwise might have remained uncultivated 
and unknown, will be stimulated in this manner 
to diligence and put forth unexpected powers, 
and, peaing bb Bg beyond the rest, become 
greatly distinguished and take a place among 
the luminaries of the age. 

‘IT shall be interested to watch, during the 
little space of life which may yet remain to me, 
the progress and results of the plan which has 
drawn from me this letter, 

“TI am, sir, very truly yours, 
**W, OC, BRYANT. 

Rev. Joun H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 

There is in Western New York a lake called 
Chautauqua, the highest water in the state; and 
thousands of people are accustomed to gather 
there in the summer, in exercises which Dr. 
John Lord, who lectured there last August, 
told me resemble the old Pythian and Isthmian 
Games of Greece, Certain it is that fifty or six- 
ty lectures are delivered each season there by 
men some of whom are known to the nation ; 
and written examinations are passed through 
by hundreds who come there and report their 
progress in reading during the year, This pop- 
ular movement is both an achievement and a 
promise, and is worthy of imitation from sea to 
sea I hold in my hand official information 
that a course of study embracing four years’ 
reading has been laid out, that text-books have 
been prepared, and that 3,000 persons have paid 
a tuition fee in order to have the benefit of the 
guidance of this course of reading, and of the 
suggestions that come from the learned men at 
the head of its different departments. Some of 
these teachers are professors in our colleges, 
The object of this effort, which Bryant com- 
mended with his last breath, 1s to give the seri- 
ous citizen the college student’s outlook. It re- 
quires an average of four to six hours devoted 
every week to remunerative reading. It em- 
braces studies in Greek history and literature, 
biblical history and literature, English history 
and literature, Astronomy, and Physiology. It 
aims to bring the college-boy and his father, 
when the latter has not been through college, 
a little nearer to each other. The plain man 
often has great strength of mind, but lacks out- 
look. This movement takes him to the summit 
of a hill and shows him a wide world of thought. 
It gives to the domestic woman something to 
think about when she works. It puts windows 
and skylights into dull houses. It incites old 
and young to new lines of reading. It tones up 
the home-circle and will send more boys and 
girls to college. It will put more good books 
on the little shelves. It will put more good en- 
gravings on dull walls. It will convince plain 
people that the real Church is not afraid of 
Science. 

The education of woman in separate institu- 
tions is making immense advances. College 
examinations for women are changing public 
sentiment as tothe education proper for the 
sex. I beg young men in colleges, if they are 
satisfied with a fragmentary culture, to beware 
of non-academic competition. [Applause.] 





THe LECTURE. 


Let us imagine ourselves on Selkirk’s Island, 
watching that hermit, while with no tool but 
some tooth of a shark he hollows a tree intoa 
boat. In aremote-part of the island the man 
Friday, not yet discovered by Selkirk, lies 
asleep, Weeks pass, Selkirk is industrious, 
and at last he is in possession of & little vessel, 
by which he cap pass from island to island. He 
forms the acquaintance of the savage, and the 
latter claims that the boatis his, as much as 
Selkirk’s. We will suppose the savage to have 
been instructed in modern Socialism. [Langh- 
ler.) He 18 asked to give a reason for the faith 
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that is in him, and he quotes the famous phrase 


of Lassalle; ‘To every man according to his 
needs.” “TI desire to goto yonder island in 
that boat, and, therefore, have a right to it. 
The tree, before you cut it down, belonged to 
society at large. You have no right of the pre- 
scriptive sort to the timber from which the boat 
is made.” To this Selkirk would say, if he had 
been instructed in Locke’s writings: ‘ Al- 
though the tree may have been yours as much 
as mine while it was standing, I have so 
changed its value that it is mine now more than 
yours; for you have been asleep while I have 
been at work.”’ Well, but, the savage would 
say: “ Proudhon taught that all property is 
robbery.” Selkirk would reply, if he wished to 
place the right of property on a foundation 
that will bear all attack: “I have aright to 
this boat because I have a right to the fruits of 
my own labor. I have a right to my cave here, 
and the slope of ground that I have cultivated 
before it, because I have mixed my labor with 
the rock and with the soil. It may be the 
mountain-side was yours as much as mine be- 
fore I put my labor into it. The soil belonged 
to society at large ; but, if I have a right to the 
fruits of my own labor, the additions I have 
made to the cave, the changes which are the 
result of the work I have put upon the land, 
are mine.’”’ Friday, if he were well instructed 
in Socialism, would say that there can be no 
property in land, and that the moment Selkirk 
is paid for the additional value the cave and 
land possess on account of the work expended 
on them they may be taken away from him; 
whereupon a debate of considerable interest 
would arise between Selkirk and Friday. If, 
in the course of the contest, it should turn out 
that Selkirk isthe stronger man; if, in the strug- 
gle for existence, Selkirk should be success- 
ful, this man Friday would have to go further 
back than to Proudhon for instruction. He 
would have to go back to Selkirk’s cradle. 
How ie it that Selkirk came into the world with 
more power than Friday? The most interest- 
ing of all text-books that I know anything 
about is the cradle, into which the Supreme 
Powers drop men. The gods may be levelers ; 
but they are levelers up, not levelers down. 
Undoubtedly they desire to lift Friday to the 
condition of Selkirk. If Friday is hired, he shall 
have fair wages; no injustice shall be done 
to him; he shall have instruction; and yet 
Selkirk has a better equipmert of powers and 
has a right to use them. The truth is, the 
Supreme Powers bring men into the world with 
unequal endowments and with unequal tend- 
encies to make use of their gifts, and so long 
as they continue to do thisthe cradle and what 
the Supreme Powers put into it will be answer 
enough to Socialism. [Applause.] 

This simple example of Selkirk and Friday 
in the cradle I wish to use to illustrate the 
maze of our modern discussions concerning 
labor and capital. The relations of these two 
men are not a maze. The case is all clear when 
ouly two factors come into the problem. But 
the laws of mathematics are the same in those 
calculations of the eclipses that cover whole 
walls and require, perhaps, the study of weeks 
for their comprehension by the ordinary mind— 
I say the laws of mathematics are the same in 
the most complex problem and in the four rules 
of arithmetic. We may trace in Selkirk and 
Friday in their cradle and on their island the 
course of one portion of the curve that sweeps 
through all the mazes of the discussion con- 
cerning capital and labor, the right to property 
and the right of bequest. In every arc a circle 
has the same law; and if we could follow it 
everywhere through the maze, it would be the 
same circle that we see in this one arc. If you 
will fasten your eyes on these object-lessons, 
I shall hope to carry your assent to these prop- 
ositions, which affirm only what the object- 
lessons teach : 


1. The legitimacy of private property rests 
on the right inherent in every workman either 
to consume or to save the product of his labor. 
Producers have a right to what they have them- 
selves produced. 

If we can agree on this proposition, that 
when a man has earned something he may 
either consume it or save it, we shall come 
very nearly to agreement as to the right of 
private property. I do not say that it is abso- 
lutely self-evident that a man who has earned 
something has a right either to consume it or 
to save it; but I say that it is absolutely self- 
evident that you have not a right to steal it. 
(Laughter and applause.] If a man who has 
earned something has not a right to dispose of 
what he has earned, who has? Social science 
is filled with truisms; but the self-evident 
propositions, the truisms themselves, that lie 
at the basis of political economy, need to be 
emphasized in debate with popular fallacies on 
that theme. It is said, for instance, that a 
mau has a right to the cloth he produces as an 
operative. He would have if he had produced 
it. The operative only gives form to costly 
materials which capital brought together. It 
is one of the common cries of Socialists that 
the operative classes should have the railways 
that they build and the cloth they weave. We 


do not deny the principle that the laborer has a 
right to what he produces when we assert that 
the product of our great industries must be 
divided between labor and capital. It is per- 
fectly evident that the product is the result of 
a number of causes operating together, and 
that the laborer is far fgom being the sole cause 
of production. He does not produce the ma- 
terial. He does not bring the material to the 
place where its form is changed. He would 
find, in most cases, the moment all other forces 
than his own were abstracted from the mul- 
tiplex industry, that nothing would be pro- 
duced by himself. 

2. To prevent a man from exchanging. a part 
of what he has produced for its equivalent 
would be an infringement of his right of prop- 
erty. 

Suppose that I have earned something, and 
that it is not in quite the shape that I need for 
the support of life. Have I not the right to 
change it for something that will satisfy me 
better? If you say I have not, I say you in- 
fringe my original inherent right to do what I 
will with my own, when I injure no one else. 

8. The right of property, therefore, includes 
the right of exchange, bargain, and contract. 

4. It is evident, also, that it includes the 
right of bequest, and thatis the basis of the 
right of inheritance. 

5. It includes also the provision that a title, 
after a certain period, should be given by pre- 
scription. 

What if Selkirk here on his island had no 
right to a foothold when he first landed? He 
passes years in his solitude and makes the gar- 
den resemble Eden, and it is finally ascertained 
that the island belonged to some barbaric 
chief. Selkirk: took possession without pur- 
chase; but the chief, after ascertaining what 
Selk'rk has done, leaves him in possession, and 
Selkirk goes on improving the island. Many 
years pass, and he obtains at last what our laws 
call a prescriptive right to the soil. He has min- 
gléd 80 much of his labor with it that more injus- 
tice would be done in turning him out than in al- 
lowing him to stay. Although defending several 
extreme views on this right of property, John 
Stuart Mill himself undertakes to maintain 
that the right of property includes the right of 
possession by prescription. Far away is the 
cool, clear Mill from the wildness of Herbert 
Spencer, who claims that a clean-cut, universal 
principle must be run through all these cases 
of prescription, and the right to private prop- 
erty denied even when it has not been dis- 
turbed for centuries. (See Mill, “ Principles 
of Political Economy,’’ Vol. I, Book II, chap. 
11, $2 See also Roscher, “ Political Econo- 
my,’’ Vol. I, chap. 5.) 

6. Men are sent into the world with different 
endowments, and they make a very different use 
of their endowments. 

7. So long as private property is allowed to 
exist there will, therefore, be great inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth. 

8. Inequalities in the distribution of property 
arise, under free governments, not from in- 
equalities of social condition, but from in- 
equalities of personal condition. 

9. It follows that until private property 
ceases to be a natural right, and until men are 
born with equal powers, there can be no escape 
from the action of the principle of competition, 
or that reward should be proportioned to exer- 
tion. 

10. It. is, therefore, evident that the legisla- 
tion of the Supreme Powers themselves has 
established the rule that a man’s success shall 
depend on self-help. 

Go into Washington Street or Broadway, 
scoop up a hundred men, bring them here, and 
you find great inequality in what you call their 
social condition. Well, what do you mean by 
that? Why, some of them are paupers; one 
or two of them are millionaires; out of a hun- 
dred there are not more than fifty who are not 
in anxiety as to the method of obtaining their 
daily bread. Of the families represented by 
the hundred men, perhaps four or five are 
starving. You aflirm that these inequalities in 
the social condition of the hundred you have 
taken up at random to represent American civ- 
ilization are an offense to Heaven and ought 
to be an offense to human legislation. Well, [ 
will not deny that the inequality is an offense 
to Heaven. and ought to be an offense to 
human legislatjon; but the question is 
whether these are inequalities of social condi- 
tion or of personal condition. The hundred 
men are all living under American law. How 
did they start in life? Why, that millionaire, it 
may be, started with twenty-five cents; that 
pauper started with as much. Every man of 
the hundred has, very possibly, had as good a 
chance under the law as that millionaire had 
when he began. You say capital gives advan- 
tage to its possessor. Many a rich man has 
started on his career with no capital but hands 
and brains, and has had no advantage from law 
that all may not have. Itis possible, you say, 
that those two or three rich men have inherited 

property and saved it, And I reply that it is 
equally possible that some of these paupers in- 
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candid, and not charge the public law with 
faults which belong to personal character. 


We have no law of primogeniture. We have 
no aristocracy. I am not here to defend the 
arrangement that exists in England concerning 
land. Iam not hereto defend any medizval 
idea. Iam discussing American institutions. 
Each of these hundred men has been protected 
in his right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The prejudice of class or caste 
darkened no cradle of the hundred. There was 
a free course forevery one in youth. There was 
public education for every one of them. Amer- 
ican civilization stood over the cradle of this 
pauper; rocked it; offered to his opening facul- 
ties Christian culture; gave him standing in the 
common school; if he eould not pay for his ed- 
ucation, paid it for him; warmed the room for 
him; bought him text-books, it may be. The 
guardian genius of our land did no more than 
this for the millionaire who started poor and 
has acquired wealth. Among the hundred 
there are great differences of natural power. 
One man was born to good health; another to 
poor health. One man was born with mental 
faculties, like gigantic scythes, that can sweep 
down harvests in abundance and gather them 
into his granaries; and another man was born 
with nothing but a sickle or a dull pruning- 
knife, with which to forage for existence in 
this world. The Supreme Powers are responsi- 
ble in part for the difference among men when 
they are put into the cradles. The laws of 
hereditary descent are under the management 
of men to a great degree; and we are responsi- 
ble in part for the fact that men come into the 
world with nothing but sickles and pruning- 
hooks with which to forage for themselves, 
But there is an inequality in the cradle. There 
is a personal factor in this problem; and, unless 
you go back, as Friday did, to the cradle, you 
have not begun tostudyyourtheme. But, even 
if the hundred men had been equally endowed 
in the cradle, would they have been likely to 
make the same use of their powers? How do 
men act? Whatdo we find to be the fact of 
humap history? Some men are industrious 
and economical, and some are not. And now 
I put it to Socialists ; I put it to the sacred in- 
most conscience of every citizen here, whether 
the contrasts which exist among these one 
hundred men are not far more the result of in- 
equalities of personal condition than of in- 
equalities of social or political condition. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We are agreed, therefore, that we must take 
lessons from the cradle, and from those ances- 
tral spaces out of which all men come and into 
which all men haste. We want a political 
economy that can be indorsed by the Supreme 
Powers. I care nothing for the politicians and 
for the theorists unless their schemes are in har- 
mony with the majestic laws which are not to 
be repealed by any human vociferation. If we 
were to divide property equally among the hun- 
dred men, what would be the effect? Leveling 
will not last unless we level the Supreme Powers. 
I take my hundred men from Broadway, my 
hundred from Boston, and filch from the pockets 
of the rich, and fill those of the poor. I equal- 
ize wealth in all pockets Monday morning ; but 
where are the pockets Saturday night ? [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

A voice: ‘‘ Nobody wants to do it.” 

Socialism and Communism have said over 
and over at the mouth of Proudhon, at the 
mouth of Lassalle, and at the mouth of Karl 
Marx that property in land is robbery Marx 
elaborately defended the deeds of the Parisian 
Commune. Over and over the ringleaders 
among Socialists have indicated their willing- 
ness, if they only had the power, to confiscate, 
in whole or in part, property in land and in all 
the means of production. [Applause,] I say: 
Come on with your schemes of confiscation, and 
forced loans, and graded income taxes, and irre- 
deemable political currency, under universal 
suffrage, and, if you are sufficiently frank in 
proclaiming the doctrines of your ringleaders, 
then, under military necessity, and even here in 
the United States, if we must get rid of uni- 
versal suffrage, we shall! [Applause.] Rather 
than allow socialistic confiscation of the value 
Selkirk has added to his cave and to the plot of 
ground before it, we will have one of the 
fiercest of civil wars [applause]; and, rather 
than give property Monday morning into the 
control of men who before Saturday night will 
have produced inequality again by their own 
spendthrift character, we will see to it that in 
this country sterner regulations are made than 
now exist to repress heresies and demagogues 
under tniversal suffrage. [Prolonged applause. ] 


11. The community of goods in one portion 
of the Primitive Church was a community in 
use, and not in possession, It was not instituted 
as an example; it was not imitated outside of 
Jerusalem ; it was voluntary and existed only 
among believers, 

When I stand in the presence of scholars of 
the sacred profession and discuss this proposi- 
tion, I speak with bated breath, for they are 
authorities on this special topic of exegetical 
research, There is a biblical justice, a biblical 
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ness for the poor; but the same book teaches 
that, if a man provides not for his own, he is 
worse than an infidel, and that he who will not 
work shall not eat. 

One of the most mischievous of the forces 
at work in certain vague parts of the mind of 
the community is the thought that, after all, 
there is a biblical socialism or a biblical com- 
munity of goods. Property in land in the old 
Jewish days had many limitations. There was 
an occasional releasing of debtors. A Jew 
would not take interest from a Jew. And was 
there not, many ask, a community of goods, 
and were not all things in common in the Prim- 
itive Church at Jerusalem among those who 
believed? For one, I think that there is noth- 
ing quite so mischievous as to mistake a 
scoured pewter tankard for the sun in heaven. 
The scheme of thought by which biblical 
authority is brought over to the side of Social- 
fem is a pewter tankard ; but when the eyes of 
eertain erratics are fixed on it they think they 
see the sun, and the latter becomes visible to 
them only when we smite an opening directly 
through the pewter into the noon. The com- 
munity of goods at Jernsalem was not compul- 
sory. It did not come about by the use of 
universal suffrage or any sort of confiscation. 
“ While it remained, was {t not thine own?” 
were the words addressed to Ananias; “and 
after it was sold, was it not in thine own 
power ?”’ (Acts v, 4). The community was one 
of use, and not of ownership. It was a volun- 
tary act of love, rather than a duty. Still less 
was it aright which the majority might assert 
against individuals. It was a community 
among men of similar belief, and not between 
those who were for a commonwealth organized 
as a theocracy and those who were against it. 
It was a community among men who, in both 
fact and theory, were brethren. And then, as 
scholars have shown over and over, it was a 
community never imitated. Nowhere outside 
of Jerusalem do we find any such early Chris- 
tian community of goods. Nowhere do we find 
it recommended by apostolic precept.—(See 
Mosheim, “‘ De Vera Natura Communionts Bo- 
norum,” II, 1.) Some scholars have gone so 
far as to say that the community of goods pro- 
duced the chronic poverty which existed in the 
Ohureh at Jerusalem.—(Roscher, “ Political 
Economy,” Vol. I, p. 246, note.) Contributions 
were taken up for the Church and the poor at 
Jerusalem in all parts of the early Christian 
world. (Laughter and applause. ]} 

12. Only by self-help can the mobility of labor 
be secured. 

18, Only by self-help can the workingman 
withstand the competition of machinery, 

14, Only by self-help can the workingman 
avail himself of the benefits of building socic- 
ties, trades-unions, and co-operation. 

15, The best methods of poor relief have been 
found by experience to be those calculated to 
produce a spirit of self-help. 

16, The test of good legislation as to labor is 
its tendency to produce in the laborer a spirit 
of self-help. 

17. Only by self-help is competition made 
perfect. 

18. Only by self-help are the economical har- 

| montes of supply and demand brought into 
action. 

Keep in mind the distinction between perfect 
and imperfect competition. The Manchester 
school in political economy asserts that the 
laws of supply and demand are euch perfect 
economical harmonies that, if we let labor ang 
capital alone, wages will rise as high as they 
can and manufacturers not fall into bankruptcy, 
and profits as high as they can and the work- 
ingmen not be ground down into poverty and 
ignorance. The law of competition very rarely 
works freely in this world. If we could secure 
perfect competition, I should believe in the law 
of supply and demand as likely to settle all dif- 
ficulties concerning capital and labor. But here 
is a difference of wages between the north and 
south of England. You say the law of supply 
and demand will right things. Yes; it would 
right things with a bale of goods. There lies a 
bale of cotton on the wharf at Liverpool, and 
the difference of a penny in profits, as Adam 
Smith used to say, will carry it to the north of 
England or the south, to France or Germany, 
or perhaps around the world, But if, instead 
of a bale of cotton, there is a poor man’s fam- 
ily on the wharf, the difference of a penny in 
profits will not produce these marvels. The 

laborer, it may be, has not heard of the higher 
wages at a distance, What if he has heard, and 
has not money enough to get there? What if 
he has money enough, but cannot leave his 
family? What if he can leave his family, but 
is too old to learn a new trade? In seven cases 
out of ten workingmen must sell their labor 
promptly or starve ; but capital can wait. Com- 
petition is enormously imperfect in this case 
and the law of supply and demand has no free 
course. Nevertheless, state interference at all 
these points would cripple the workman, and 
competition can be improved safely only by his 
self-help. We know how callow the pauper be- 
comes. Every bone in the beneficiary is filled 
with extra joints. (Laughter.) It is impos- 
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sible to make the empty bag stand on its own 


bottom. You may pour in state-help ages and 
ages, without filling the socialistic bag; and 
until self-help gives it a bottom the filling 
will be useless. The rights of the laborer are 
safe only in his own hands and through self- 
help. On account of the imperfections in the 
working of competition, the workingmen should 
beware of letting the spirit of self-help sleep. 
It is self-help that gives the working-class 
building societies, and trades-unions, rightly 
managed, and co-operation and industrial part- 
ships. The political demagogues who would 
lead us away from these measures to the sup- 
port of schemes of state-help are the enemies 
of social progress, 

In the thousand exigencies of industry the 
workingmap has no adequate defense but in- 
telligen e, energy, and honesty, used in self- 
help. New machinery revolutionizes some 
trade, and you have no work for atime. Thou- 
sands are turned out of employment, and what 
are youto do? If a workingman in the fluctu- 
ating industries is to be sure of a home, he 
needs to know more than one trade, or, at 
least, a portion of his family must know more 
than one. No political power is able to resist 
the progress of new inventions, and labor must 
be made mobile and capable of changing its 
position from occupation to occupation. The 
trouble with manual labor is that there is more 
of it in the world than is wanted, and if it 
cannot change itself into skilled labor manual 
labor must sometimes see distress. I want 
interference by government for those who 
cannot help themselves, for the children, for 
the women in the mine, for the gir] in the shop ; 
but for men who, under republican govern- 
ments, are to be called on to manage them- 
selves politically, I want such indugtrial custom 
that in industry they shall be called on to 
depend on precisely what they depend on in 
politics—namely, self-help. Until that spirit is 
exhibited by our workingmen we shall never 
see what co-operation, and industrial partney- 
ships, and the self-inspired mobility of labor 
can do. 

Two summits are in view above the hight to 
which our discussion has Jed us, and I hear and 
now can only point to them, and ask you to 
ascend them, and look abroad from them, and 
pace to and fro on them, each one of you 
silently and alone. 

19, The Church, in all its branches, while in- 
culcating philanthropy, insists everywhere on 
self-help ; and in doing this she proves herself 
to be the chief friend of the poor. 

2, Soctalism, by destroying the right of per- 
sonal ownership in the means of production 
and by fostering dependence on state-help, 
undermines the spirit of self-help, and soisa 
fatul enemy of the cause of the poor. [Ap- 
plause. | 
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Lecture IX. 


COLLATERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
WORK. 


(Tue ninth lecture in the Lyman Beecher 
course at Yale was delivered January 17th, 
before a crowded .audience. Professors 
Bacon, Harris, Dwight, and Day, and Dr. 
Barbour, the college pastor, were seated on 
the platform. Professor Dwight read the 
opening hymn. The Bishop announced that 
the last lecture in the course would be de- 
livered the following Monday, when he 
would consider the question ‘‘Is the Mod- 
ern Pulpit a Failure?” The students had an 
opportunity to witness a practical example 
of the lecturer’s teaching, as he preached 
in Battel Chapel and also in the St. John’s 
M. E. Church, New Heaven, on Sunday, 
the 19th. ] 


The range of a preacher’s work is widely ex- 
tended. His chief labor is in the pulpit and in 
pastoral visiting among the members. There 
are, however, many collateral fields which he 
must cultivate, and some of which are essential 
to the stability and growth of his congregation, 

Closely connected with preaching is the offer- 
ing of public prayer. This service should be 
conducted with that reverence which will show 
the deep plety of the minister and which will 
inspire the people with solemnity and devotion. 
Prayer should issue from a heart which feels its 
own wants and which is in sympathy with the 
wants of the congregation. In this service 
thanksgiving should occupy a prominent place, 
both because of the multitude of mercies per- 
sonally received and as a congregation and 
because the spirit of thanksgiving is 
always appropriate. The people should 
be reminded of the Dlessings which 
they constantly enjoy, because there is such a 
tendency to murmur or complain at the lot 
which we occupy.. Among the Jews sacrifice 
and thanksgiving were required under the law» 
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and the Psalmist frequently exhorts to come 
before God with thanksgiving, In the New 
Testament_we are taught : “‘ With thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known unto God.” 
There should also be the confession of sins— 
personal, social, and national; the deprecation 
of God’s wrath, and prayer for pardon through 
the atoning merits of Christ ; and the expression 
of trust in the willingness and power of the 
Great Father to bless and save. Prayer should 
be offered in such a reverential spirit that the 
people shall feel that the minister is conscious 
of the presence of the great Jehovah and that 
the Holy Spirit is already communicating with 
his heart. No words indicating a lack of rev- 
erence, no expressions of familiarity, no real 
address to the people under the garb of prayer 
should be employed ; and even the name of the 
Deity should be so uttered as to indicate the 
solemn awe with which even a redeemed spirit 
should approach before the Throne. The 
preacher’s evident access to the Mercy Seat in- 
spires the hearts of the people. He utters 
petitions for what his own heart needs; and, 
while he prays for himself, many an aching 
heart is comforted under the power of his 
pathetic, fervent prayer. He also enters into 
the sympathies of the people, and, in their 
name and in their place, pours out earnest sup- 
plication for needed mercy. This spirit of 
prayer prepares the hearts of the people for 
the reception of the Word. As the minister 
prays, inthe consciousness of his own weak- 
ness, for divine help; as he pleads for the 
presence and power of the great Head of the 
Church ; as he prays that the people may re- 
ceive the truth which he is about to utter, 
and that the Holy Spirit, by its sacred 
influences, may rest upon every one; 
the spirit of prayer descends also upon 
the congregation. Thus brought into the im- 
mediate presence of God, they too look for the 
purifying influence of the Blessed Spirit, and 
their hearts are brought into sympathy with the 
speaker. To some extent they feel the press- 
ure of his great thoughts. The burden which 
lies on his heart is in part transferred to them, 
They spend the hour in worshiping God ‘in 
the beauty of holiness,” and much of the profit 
of the service comes from the hallowing influ- 
ence of the prayer which has been offered. 

That the minister may have the true spirit of 
prayer in the pulpit, he will need to cultivate 
secret. prayer also, It is in his closet that the 
divine power is gained which manifests itself 
in the midst of public duty. Our Saviour says: 
‘When thou prayest, enter into thy closet. And 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret; and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” 
In harmony with this is the beautiful language 
of the Psalmist: ‘He that dwelleth in the se- 
cret place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty.” The closet of 
the Christian thus becomes allied to the holy of 
holies inthe temple. Thither the high priest 
passed once a year, and was for a moment un- 
der the shadow of the wings of the cherubim 
and face to face with the divine Shekinah; but 
the Christian, in the holy service of secret 
prayer, abides under that shadow, while the 
divine Shekinah ever fillumines and warms his 
heart. Then are realized the promises to him 
who maketh the Most High his habitation. 


The length of the prayer may very properly 
vary with the spirit of prayer and the circum- 
stances of the congregation ; but, as a general 
rule, I. doubt whether an extemporaneous 
prayer should exceed ten or, at the utmost, 
fifteen minutes, as the people are liable to be- 
come weary, and then the spirit of devotion is 
weakened. 

In conducting meetings for social prayer, the 
tact and skill of the preacher may find a wide 
field. This service, as in distinction from the 
Sabbath service, is designed for the whole 
church, and the minister should not occupy an 
undue proportion of the time. Some preachers 
kill their prayer-meetings by their long prayers, 
reading long chapters, and giving long exhorta- 
tions. They should remember that the people 
are benefited by taking part, and as many as 
possible should be induced to join in these 
social services. The more who speak or pray 
the better is it for the growth of the church and 
for the development of the moral power of the 
congregation. In this way also the minister 
may best learn the religious condition of his 
people. Especially should the young convert 
be urged to speak and pray. In New Testa- 
ment times the Holy Spirit fell upon the people, 
and the gift of tongues was for the young con- 
vert, as well as for the old. If children did not 
learn to speak in early childhood, the tongue 
would be clumsy all through life. 8o should 
the young Christian be encouraged to join at 
once in the social services of the congregation. 
Asin the family the old and middle-aged and 
children freely mingle together, so should it be 
in the church of God. 

Nor should the minister come to his prayer- 
meeting without preparation. Let him have 
some topic on which his thoughts will be ar- 
ranged and condensed.” Let him select some- 
thing which will call forth the sympathy, sup- 











port, and prayers or increase the activity of 
his people, Commencing promptly at'the ap- 
pointed moment, let his own services be spirited 
and brief, and then let him guide the current of 
the congregation. Brief prayers, interspersed 
with a few verses of Christian song and such 
utterances asthe members may wish to make, 
may profitably occupy the evening hour. Under 
some ministers, the prayer-meeting is the glory 
of the church, and a large part of the congre- 
gation attends. Under others, the interest 
diminishes and scarcely as many will attend as 
are necessary to conduct the services. 


The Sunday-school should always receive the 
careful attention of the minister. He should 
teach the church that the school is a part of its 
legitimate work and under its careful control; not 
asomething outside of the church, but aregular 
part of the Sabbath services. Wherever churches 
are regularly established, I have no sympathy 
with what are termed “union schools,” or in- 
stitutions without specific religious manage- 
ment and government. In sparsely settled sec- 
tions of the country, where no denomination is 
strong enough to maintain a school of its own, 
or in neighborhoods where no church is organ- 
ized, such schools may be of great profit and 
should be encouraged ; but where every church 
is organized the children of the church should 
be taught by the church. In many places a 
positive injury is received in the separation of 
the school from the church. The children are 
placed under the control of irresponsible par- 
ties, and the school superintendent not unfre- 
quently places himself in a kind of antagonism 
to the minister. Such a course is ever disas- 
trous. The lambs of the flock should be the 
special care of the minister, and he fails in his 
duty if he does not, in harmony with church 
order, carefully supervise the interests of the 
school. He should not seek to supersede the 
superintendent, nor to interfere with his gov- 
ernment of the sehool; but the superintendent 
and the teacher should ever be in harmony with 
the preacher, and should consider themselves 
as a part of hie official staff. 

The supervision of the minister should extend 
particularly to the selection of books for the 
library that is to be placed in the hands of the 
teachers and the children of the school. It is 
but seldom that superintendent and teachers, 
engrossed with the busy cares of life, have full 
time to examine the multitudinous tssue¢s of the 
press which are sought to be placed in these 
libraries. Each publisher has a ist of his own 
books and wishes to sell them. He exchanges 
with other ‘publishers, and thus may have a 
very large variety. He is so occupied with the 
financial affairs of his establishment that he 
may not know the precise character of the 
teachings of the books which he publishes. 
Without intent to do wrong, he recommends 
works which ought not td*find their way into 
Sunday-schools. A committee is oftentimes ap- 
pointed to purchase a library. It is frequently 
composed of men who are good and earnest and 
pious; but they are not extensively acquainted 
with religious literature, and they purchase such 
works as have pretty titles, are well printed, 
are recommended by publishers, and, above all, 
which are of low price. In this way books of 
doubtful or erroneous doctrinal teaching, or 
which sanction unchristian conduct, or works 
of fiction, without anything to recommend them, 
are placed in the library; and they vitiate, rather 
than improve, the taste. The books introduced 
into the Sunday-school should contain such 
doctrinal or practical teaching as may be in 
harmony with the church ; otherwise, the influ- 
ence of the Sabhath-school may not only be of 
little service, but may even become of positive 
injury to the interests of the congregation. In 
this day of light and loose and skeptical pub- 
lications, no duty is more imperative on the 
minister than to exercise a watchful supervision 
over the literature which is purchased by the 
church and is placed in the Sunday-school 
library, for the use of its children; for the 
young have aright to regard the teaching of 
such works as sanctioned by the church. 

No matter how great may be the intellectual 
power and influence of the preacher, he cannot 
accomplish his work unaided and alone. He is 
the general of an army; but he cannot conquer 
without soldiers. He must have others to as- 
sist him. The duty of the preacher, then, is to 
study carefully the genius and organization of 
his church and to secure all the assistance 
which that organization can furnish. Whatever 
officers—whether elders, or deacons, or trust- 
ees, or stewards, or leaders—may constitute the 
officiary of his church, he is to place himself in 
intimate relations with each and all of them. 
His study should be how to employ their tal- 
ents in church activity, so as to assist in aggres- 

sive work. He should further study how to 
enlist the entire talents of his churchmembers, 
old and young, men and women, in spheres of 
Christian usefulness. This he should do not 
only for the assistance which they may give 
him; but for the benefit which results—first to 
the church and then to themselves. The true 
teacher is éver a learner. ‘There is no process 
by which Our learning becomes accurate and 
methodical 0 soon, as by attempting to com- 
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je engaged tn doing good is. also engaged in 
xelf-development and culture. In different de- 
nominations church organizations vary; but, be 
the organization what it may, the great object 
is to develop into perfect Christians the entire 
membership, and to act upon the world as an 
attractive and agyregating power, which con- 
stantly edds to ite own magnitude. 

There are some lines of church work which 
are common to all. First, there are the social 
meetings in the church, which all should be in- 
vited to attend. It should be the study of the 
preacher, on the one hand, to make these meet- 
ings interesting, a8 well as profitable, and, on 
the other, to induce every member of his con- 
gation to be fully idgntified with them. Some 
he can skillfully draw into religious conversa- 
tion; others into prayer. In every assembly 
there are musical voices which should be cul 
tivated in and for divine worship. The minister 
should draw to the prayer-room the best singers 
of his congregation, who may either lead or give 
volume to the voice of grateful song. For 
want of a little thoughtful attention, there may 
be no person present who can lead the singing; 
and the pleasure and the profit of the evening is 
not only marred, but many who are present will 
not return again. Upon others he can lay the 
duty of sceing that the room has been well afred 
and that the sexton has made it of a comfortable 
temperature. An flly-ventilated room, or one 
that is too cold or too warm; a broken paue of 
glass, that admits a current of air; a door which 
creaks on its hinges every time it ie opened or 
shut; and, in country places, lamps that are 
untrimmed and smoking, destroy the pleasure 
of the congregation and mar the profit of the 
meeting. ‘These external matters may be 
arranged by the oversight of the pastor, and his 
helpers will be pleased by being doorkcepers or 
by doing other service at the house of God. 


The principles of ventilation are generally 
but poorly understood by sextons. They usual- 
ly confound warm air with pure air, and keep 
the roome closed, to have them warm. ‘Lhe iuter- 
est of many a service is destroyed by this means, 
People wonder what is the matter with their 
preacher and with themselves. They bave no 
life, no enthusiasm, They cannot have any when 
their lungs are loaded with impure exhalations 
and their brains oppressed with imporfectly oxy- 
genated blood. I believe that the health of many 
a ministcr suffers severely and his life shortened 
in consequence of breathing impure air. I wish 
we could have au art school for sextons (if it 
were only possible to get them together), or a 
course of lectures, ora good manual to guide 
them in their duties, Some of them are intel- 
ligent and skillful and worthy of praise; but 
too many, especially in small churches, are 
grossly ignorant, 

A ministerial friend once related to mea 
scene he had witnessed. A church in a country 
place had been enlarged and repaired, and the 
opening services were about to be held, at 
which he was invited to officiate. The trustees 
had bought a thermometer, and charged the 
sexton that the temperature must be kept be- 
tween 60 and 70; but in no case must it get 
higher than 70. The day was a little cool, and 
the minister noticed the sexton examining the 
thermometer, which hung against a column, 
Then he put. wood in the stove. In a few min- 
utes he examined the thermometer again, and 
put more wood in the stove ; after which he ex- 
amined it aguin, and seemed to be in trouble. 
He opened the stove-door, looked again, 
scratched his head ; and, finally, as if a sudden 
thought struck him, he seized the thermome- 
ter with both hands and ran out of doors into 
the cold air, determined to bring it down to 70, 

| Laughter. | 

The minister will also need to study the tem- 
peraments and qualifications of his members for 
the spiritual work of the church. He should 
ild the superintendent of the Sabbath-school in 
selecting teachers, and in urging those who are 
yualified to engage in that work. The love for 
Bible studies and the zeal for their pursuit will 
lepend greatly upon the spirit which the pastor 
thall infuse among the teachers, The pastor 
will also need assistance in visiting the sick, 


calling upon strangers, and inviting them to | 


‘he house of God. This can he done most eftect- 
tally by the co-operation of pious men and 
women. Persons properly appointed may call 
Apon strangers and may gather many wander- 
ars into the church. Such work, however, is 
seldom performed systematically or properly 
without the constant supervision of the pastor. 
Active associations should also be formed to 
employ the time and talents of the congrega- 
tion—such as lyceums or literary organizations 
for the young; societies for teaching the poor 
children to sew and to make plain clothing ; 
Dorcas societies, to provide clothing for the 
needy. The aim of the mivister should be to 
tind some work to employ all the members of 
his congregation, for in proportion as they 
work for the Master’s cause they will be drawn 
most powerfully to the spiritual life. These 
benevolent movements of the congregation 
Will also impress the public mind with admira- 
tion for the liberal and generous character of 
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municate it to others. Hence, every one who | the church. It was said of Christ that he | who live by days’ work. in the hum- | let them feel that he sympathizes with them tn 


was full of grace; and it was this fullness of 
grace or manifestation of benevolence and 
kindness to the people-which distinguished his 
whole life. He healed the bodies first, the 
souls afterward ; and the ministers and churches 
which show a deep sympathy for sorrow and 
wretchedness always powerfully impress those 
around them. In this activity the Roman 
Catholic churches generally excel the Protest- 
ants. Their various orders of women—such as 
the “Sisters of Charity" or “Sisters of Mercy” — 
have great facility in procuring aid to sustain 
hospitals, orphanages, and the like. These 
women, by their plain garb and by their appar- 
ent renunciation of the world, impress the pub- 
lic mind beyond the pale of their church much 
more powerfully than do all their ministers com- 
bined. Protestantism has the ability to per- 
form a similur work just as well, and without 
the evils connected with these orders; but il 
requires constant activity and associated effort 
to produce the result, 

Active work is also necessary to give to exch 
congregation unity and harmony. An inef- 
ficient congregation is usually a troublesome 
one. Among unemployed people discords and 
strife are sure to enter. The familiar lines of 
Dr. Watts (‘‘Satan finds some mischief stil! 
for idle hands to do”’) are illustrated every 
where, There are men in every congregation 
who are exceedingly troublesome. They annoy 
the people and the minister. They have au 
immense amount of surplus energy which is 
secking for employment, Such persons bec 
extra work and must have it to be kept quiet. 
In one of Dr. Chalmers’s ragged schools in Glas- 
gow there was a boy who could not be con- 
trolled and was a constant interruption to the 
school. After bearing long with him, it was 
resolved to expel him. The superintendent 
of the school, seeing elements of power 
in the boy, plead for one more trial. It 
was before the days of gas, or even of keru 
sene lamps, and the school-room was lighted 
with common candles. These were placed on 
movable stands, such as wore formerly used by 
shoemakers, and which consisted of an upright 
stick fastened into. a square board, with an 
opening in the top of the stick, through which 
a piece of leather was drawn that held the 
candle. The candles needed frequent snuffing, 
and so the superintendent appointed this un- 
controllable boy general candle-snuffer. 
(Laughter.] From the commencement of his 
work a change came over him. He entered 
into his work with spirit and became one of the 
best boys in the school. He only needed to be 
employed. Luther was so restless in school that 
his master sometimes flogged him several times a 
day. God had put into him a soul of power, so 
that he could not keep still. God made him to 
shake all Europe. Mothers often pride them- 
selves on having nice little boys, that sit still in 
the nursery and make no noise. [Great laugh- 
ter at the lecturer’s unintentional rhyme.] 
Such boys will sit still all their lives, and will 
accomplish but little for their friends or the 
world. Give me the boy who cannot keep still; 
that upsets chairs and pute everything into 
confusion in the nursery; that at schoo! can 
scarcely keep his elbows out of the sides of his 
associates, and I will show you one who has in 
him the elements of great good, if they can he 
properly employed. No matter how much 
steam there {is in the locomotive, if it Ia kept on 
the track and has a heavy enough load to draw ; 
but let it run alone, with a full head of steam, 
and it will leap the track and the ruin wil) be 
terrible. So these men in our congregation 
who have so much surplus energy will do mie- 
chief unless they are loaded down with work. 

The successful minister must also study the 
organization of society. In rural districts there 
is comparatively little organization. The frec- 
dom and independence of an agricultural life 
produces a spirit of individuality. Each family 
relies upon its own efforts, draws from the 
earth ita own support, and asks but few favors 
from its neighbors. But as soon as manufae 
tories are established, as soon as towns and 
cities appear, organized society largely controls 
individual effort. The employer exercises 
conetant influence over the employé. The tend- 
ency of civilization is to increase associated 
and to diminish tndividual power. The few 
control; the many obey. Such a state of society 
exists in Oriental lands, that are densely popn- 
lated. Such was society formerly in Southern 
Europe. The increase of civilization always 
tends in this direction, and the counterbalancing 
power is only to be found in the education of 
the masses and in their clear conception of 
their just rights. Vast corporations are estab- 
Hshed, where men are bound together, not only 
by ties of friendship, but by ties of employment 
and interest. These form a kind of private 
society, approaching a caste. Thus a kindred 
spirit exists among railroad men. Their inter- 
ests are mutual and almost identical ; and large 
brotherhoods are formed, as among the en- 
gineers, where the right of the individual, as to 
work or wages, is limited by the will of the so- 
ciety. Similar aseociations spring up among 
every kind of mechanics. Latterly, the men 





blest and most laborious occupations, are 
also organized. The pulpit deals with 
individuals; not with organizations. Its 
truth comes to every individual heart, and 
every man acts on his personal responsibility be- 
fore God; yet the individual thus addressed is 
{nfluenced by these associations, which either 
help or retard the power of the pulpit. If the 
tone and iutiuence of the society is hostile to 
the church, the individual {s either influenced 
to absent himself from the services or to re- 
ceive them with a prejudiced heart; but it the 
feeling of the association is friendly to the 
church, then the individual is influenced to at- 
tend the services and to look with favor upon 
its ministrations. In this view, an almost 
boundless field opens before the preacher. He 
must study the various interests and ramifica- 
tions of these organizations, and must so man- 
age his own couduct and so plan his services as 
to be most effective in gaining contro) over the 
different parts of the community. Societies 
are like a stick of timber, which must be aplit 
according to the grain; and a skillful woods- 
tan will part his timbers alwaya according to 
their atructure. 

Who does not know the power of the preei- 
dent of a company over all its subordinates? [ 
lave not unfrequently entered a bank and asked 
some question of-a clerk, without being able 
to obtain scarcely a civil answer ; but if I went 
to the president, and he received me kindly and 
cordially, the next time I entered every em- 
ployé was not only civil, but polite. If I enter 
a factory, and the owner shows me with satis- 
faction over the building, the foreman of every 
department is ready to give me all sorts of in- 
formation; but if I enter without such an in- 
troduction, I enter under a great disadvantage. 


Task your attention to these particular features 
because at this time the masses of the people, 
as never before, are arranged in various organt- 
vations. They meet in their separate club- 
roome. They are addressed by distinguished 
men; and too frequently an effort is made to 
array them against the Church and against the 
ministry, that they may be the better prepared 
for acts of lawlessness and violence. The Com- 
muniem and Nationalism of Europe are right 
against the churches, because there the Church 
is identified with the civil power. They regard 
thé Church and the state as one, and the minis- 
ters as inseparably joined with those whom 
they regard as their oppressors. This feeling 
is one of the evils which arise from the union 
of Church and estate; and I am not sure that 
God may not use it to destroy that unhallowed 
union. In this country there is no such union, 
and there ought not to be any such association 
of thought or feeling ; yet the foreigners—and 
most of our Socialists are foreignera—bring 
these feelings with them. 

It must also be considered that, as the minis- 
ter ever inculcates the principles of peace and 
submission to lawful authority, those who con- 
template acts of violence or attacks upon the 
order of society desire to destroy the influence 
of the minister over society. Hence, the athe- 
istic orator on the platform and the proposer of 
violence on the sand-lots of San Francisco work 
in perfect harmony. Their aim is one and the 
same, and that is to destroy the strongest in- 
fluence which supports peace and order in the 
state and among individuals. Christian people 
must seek some method by which they can bet- 
ter reach the hearte of this people, and antag- 
onize the mechinations of those who are plot- 
ting evil. ‘ 

The limits of the lecture will not permit me 
to discuss the methods by which these organ- 
izations or classes of society nay be reached. 
Their structure must be studied; their influen- 
tial men considered; the influence of society as 
tending to counterpoise such men must also be 
considered; and then the minister will be pre- 
pared to throw his influence in such a form as 
to give him power over the hearts of the masses. 
I must allude to what I think is the greatest 
barrier. Thus far in this country the difficulty 
does not consist in great opposition to the 
churches; but in the growing negligence of its 
ministrations. These associations, controlling 
work and wages, become of absorbing interest 
to the workmen. They contribute to the gen- 
eral funds a large part of their surplus earn- 
ings and attend so many private meetings that 
they have little time to give to the churches, 
and are thus almost unconsciously led further 
and further away, and are in danger of being 
influenced by infidel or communistic ideas. I 
know no remedy but in the power of the Gos- 
pel, most earnestly preached, and with such 
power as shall tend to draw the people to the 
services; and then the more perfect identifica- 
tion of the minister with the people among 
whom he resides. Especially may he endeavor, 
both personally and by the aid of his people, to 
draw the children to the Sabbeth-school, 
and to instill into their hearts such 
thoughts and principles as will lead 
them to the Church, and early bring them 
to the Saviour. Let him interest himself in the 
education of the children ; let him also inquire 
into the wante and necessities of the people; 
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their labors and sorrows ; let him approve their 
efforts, so far as is proper, to gain a better 
livelihood ; and then he will have an influence 
and control over them when they are incited to 
deeds of strife and violence. His membership, 
thus instructed, may become as salt to save the 
mass in which they mingle, and may prevent 
the associations from doing the mischief which 
designing men intend. 


Among collateral methods of nsefulness, the 
platform is one of the most efficient. The min- 
ister will frequently be called upon to join in 
efforts in behalf of benevolent movements. He 
will be requested to address audiences upon 
great questions of public interest and concern- 
ing the work of various charitable associations. 
These assuciutions extend beyond the limits of 
any one church or any one denomination ; yet 
they perform a work which is beneficial to all, 
and to them the minister should be ready to 
contribute his influence. Such, for instance, is 
the Bible Society, in which every Christian 
should have a deep and abiding interest. 
Whatever may be his theological views, he sup 
poses them to be found in the Word of God, and 
the diffusion of that Word will promote the 
general benefit. The Bible Society, in its benev- 
olent purpose to give the Bible to every man, 
without comment, presents an example of the 
purest benevolence and the highest catholicity 
of spirit. Associations for the promotion of 
temperance also claim the minister’s attention. 
These asgociations are sometimes so conducted 
as to be productive of evil, and, if the minister 
and religious people stand aloof, they 
will fail into the hands of men who 
will oppose the pulpit and really prevent the 
permanent reform of those whom they are 
trying to save. These temperance organiza- 
tions, when rightly conducted, are, like John 
the Baptist, forerunners of the Christian 
Church. Experience proves that unless re- 
formed men are converted and brought into 
the Church the temperance excitement soon 
passes away and the people become worse than 
before. The only safety for an intemperate 
man is in the divine power that is promised in 
theGospel. So also, especially in cities, asso- 
ciations are formed to save the fallen and out- 
cast, to provide for the aged, to prevent cruel- 
ty to children and even to animals, to main- 
tain orphan asylums and homes for the friend- 
less and destitute, to furnish education to the 
deaf and dumb, the blind and imbecile, and to 
aid the poor and support hospitals. All these 
plans afford a common ground of Christian 
work. They are the glory of Christianity, in 
that they stoop to save the lowest of the low 
and the vilest of the vile, as well as tolend a 
helping hand to the wretched and friendless 
of every class. To aid in labors of this kind is 
fitting for the minister ; for he is not merely the 
pastor of a church, but @ preacher sent from 
God to save and bless mankind. By these ef- 
forta also he will extend his influence beyond 
the sphere of his wn congregation. The 
friends of these various reforms will love the 

minister who has presented their cause so 
rnestly and successfully before the people, 

d not unfrequently they will be led to attend 
his ministry. 

He will be invited, however, to take part in 
services where he may not wisely go. Meetings 
may be held under some specious forms, really 
to advance the political interests of some in- 
dividual or to denounce some rival. While the 
minister should feel a deep interest in every- 
thing which affects the interests of his country, 
and while, as a free man, he has an unquestion- 
able right to cast his ballot for whom he 
pleases, he should be careful, as a minister, not 
to take part in political meetings called for the 
purpose merely of promoting the interests of a 
party or to advocate the interests of a particular 
man. 

The preacher will occasionally exchange pul 
pits with the brethren of his own denomina- 
tion, andin these days of Christian courtesy 
he will also exchange with those of different 
denominations. The exclusiveneses of spirit 
which once prevailed has in great measure, 
happily, passed away. While there may be s 
few Protestant congregations which fancy 
themselves to be the true Church of Christ, 
which have a special gate to Heaven, and close 
their doors against ministers of other denom- 
{nations and hand us all over to the uncov- 
enanted mercies of the heathen ; yet the great 
active branches of the Church are moving 
steadily forward to a broader platform and to a 
closer unity. The exclusive churches—though 
strong and powerful in some localities, as com- 
pared with the liberal branches—do not rela- 
tively advauce with much rapidity. In the 
pulpit exchanges which are thus made preach- 
ers should be exceedingly careful not to violate 
the rules of Christian courtesy in their selection 
of subjects. They should strictly avoid contro- 
versial topics, and especially those points on 
which they may personally differ from the creed 
of the congregation which they address. The 
great fundamental truths of Christianity 
are common to all Evangelical Chris 
tians; the points on which they diffe: 
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are comparatively few. As the salvation 
of a soul does not depend upon the philosoph- 
.cal views which may be entertained or upon the 
logical results which seem to flow from them, 
the true preacher may find an abundance of 
matter which is held in common and on which 
he can address the congregation. Whoever 
teaches a living trust in the atonement of a 
Divine Saviour as the only hope for sinful man 
and a strict obedience to all that Christ com- 
mands is one of the great brotherhood of Chris- 
tianity. In this social intercourse of ministers 
and churches true courtesy requires a conform- 
ity to the order of worship established in the 
different churches or congregations. 

Any effort at proselyting from one church to 
another should be most strictly avoided. Prose- 
lytism is a species of freebooting or piracy, 
which ought to be as strictly condemned 
among churches as among nations. I do not 
object to a change of church relations where 
there isachange of doctrinal views, or where 
there is a strong conviction that under another 
form of church polity the individual may re- 
ceive greater profit or may be able to do more 
good to a larger number of his fellow-beings. 
Such instances may not unfrequently occur. 
Any individual so changing should be kindly 
dismissed from their several churches, with the 
prayer that the blessing of God may go with 
them. But when a Christian minister endeay- 
ors to draw away members from another com- 
munion for the sake of enlarging or strengthen- 
ing his own, he is not only violating the prin- 
ciples of Christian courtesy, but the principles 
of common honesty. No minister should seek 
to enfeeble one church to build up another. Nor 
is it honorable to intimate that his church is so 
much more genteel; has men of business, who 
will patronize young men ; holds the key to the 
door of select society; and, therefore, Chris- 
tians should leave their own communion and 
enter his. If, under such influences, people are 
led from one church to another, they are in- 
duced to make merchandise of the Gospel, and 
the spirit of a pure and earnest Christianity is 
defiled. Such an effort must prevent true co- 
operation between Christian churches, Nor is 
there need for such effort, for there are vast 
masses lying beyond the influence of any 
church ; there is much ground yet to be occu- 
pied and many souls are going to ruin. You 
are builders, young gentlemen. Let it be your 
aim to go out into the forest and cut down tall 
trees, hew them, square them, put them into 
your building, and raise a beautiful edifice to 
the glory of the great Head of the Church ; but 
never descend so low as to steal squared timbers 
from other churches to build your own. 

Closely connected with this subject is the 
change of ministers from one denomination to 
another, Where these denominations do not 
differ in doctrines, but are simply separated on 
questions of church economy, there can be no 
impropriety in a minister’s passing from one 
denomination to another, when circumstances 





seem to justify it. He preaches the same doc- 
trines and is identified with the same general 
cause. But where the churches differ in doc- 
trine such changes less frequently occur. 
They are, nevertheless, highly proper when the 
minister is led to change his doctrinal views. 
If he becomes satisfied that his has been in 
error, and can no longer conscientiously preach 
the doctrines of the church that ordained him, 
and which supports him for the purpose of 
preaching doctrines which they believe are in 
accordance with the teachings of Christ, then 
his duty, as a Christian and as a man of honor, 
is to resign his pulpit and to retire from the 
ministry of the church whose doctrines he does 
not believe and cannot preach. I never could 
understand how a minister could remain with a 
church whose doctrines he could not accept as 
hisown. Such a man, so far as I can see, has 
either great obtuseness of intellect or great 
lack of moral principle. There are denomina- 
tions with some of whom he could affiliate and 
into whose pulpits he would be welcomed. 
All the world is before him, or he can, as a 
Mohammedan writer suggests, “ set up a ladder 
and climb to Heaven alone.”’ 

But there are changes, as I believe, occasion- 
ally made beyond the bounds of propriety. A 
minister sometimes leaves a communion in 
which he was converted and ordained, and 
joins another, at the same time averring that 
he has not changed his opinions and will con- 
tinue to preach his former doctrines, and that 
his reasons for that change are simply those 
of personal convenience and comfort. Such 
changes I believe to be wrong in practice and 
disastrous in results. The minister occupies a 
false position, both to himself and to his hear- 
ers. He is supposed by the public to represent 
doctrines which he does not believe. He cannot 
preach freely, in points of doctrinal difference, 
his own particuler views without doing yiolence 
to the views of the church which he enters. He 
suffers restraint, he compromises truth for com- 
fort, and diminishes his own self-respect and 
spiritual power. He injures the congregation 
which he addresses, for he unsettles them in 
their views, and sooner or later strife and dis- 





cord will arise, and the church will not be a 
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united, homogenous, or vigorous body in its 
aggressive movements. The church may for a 
time be crowded to hear a man of talent and 
energy who has suddenly changed his fellow- 
ship, and it may give evidence of outward pros- 
perity; but at the heart ite vital power decays, 
and in the end discord, strife, and disintegra- 
tion inevitably follow. The only exception is 
where, after his change of church fellowship, 
the minister actually changes his doctrinal 
views and cannot conscientiously preach in har- 
mony with the views of his church. But the 
worst impression is made upon the world which 
calls in question the honesty of ministers, and 
from such examples believes that they all hold 
their principles in the market, and are ready to 
sell to such as will give them the best pay and 
the most comfort. The injury thus done tothe 
ministry outbalances, as I believe, all the good 
which such men can perform. The churches 
and ministers participating in such transactions 
are weakening the power of the Church over 
the public confidence more than the efforts of 
ite strongest enemies. 

The employment of evangelists to assist the 
regular preacher in his labors requires great 
caution. Evangelists are frequently of great 
service. They are able to say with boldness 
what the minister would utter with more deli- 
cacy. But the pastor should never give the 
control of the meetings to any evangelist or to 
any assisting preacher. If he does not hold the 
control over his meetings, the interest will 
cease when the evangelist goes away. Persons 
who are drilled and exercised under a foreign 
influence will not be fused into the methods 
of the congregation. They will be compar- 
ing the methods of the evangelist with the 
methods of the pastor, and will complain of 
the latter if the interest does not continue. I 
have known a number of places where the visits 
of evangelists have resulted in an apparent 
awakening and conversion of great numbers; 
and yet in three orfour months the church 
has been in a worse condition than it was before 
the visit of the evangelist—contention and strife 
having been substituted for peace and harmony 
and the benefits of the revival have been lost. 
Better have no evangelist, however exciting, no 
brother preacher, however taleuted, who will 
not kindly co-operate with you and move in 
harmony with your plans. Usually, however, 
the minister will need help in his protracted or 
special evangelistic efforts. His chief aim 
should be to make his services so attractive, so 
spiritual, and so earnest that the Lord shall 
add daily to the church such as shall be saved. 
Yet, under special circumstances, he will find 
that such a general seriou-ness pervades his 
audience, such a deep impression is made as 
will not only justify, but imperiously demand, 
the establishment of special services. At such 
seasons hearts bow more easily, and multitudes 
crowd to the services,to see and hear, because 
their friends or acquaintances are deeply inter- 
ested. Let the minister then get the utmost 
help he possibly can from his own membership, 
for the work will do them good; but let him 
also procure additional aid, either from his 
neighboring pastors or from evangelists, as he 
may deem best—ever, however, maintaining 
the management and control of the services. 

There are matters which are not strictly min- 
isterial, but which yet devolve, in many places, 
upon the preacher. A newchurch edifice is 
needed ; but it will not be erected unless the 
minister procure subscriptions. He will some- 
times find a congregation severely embarrassed 
with a debt, which disorders the people and 
hinders spirftual work; and he will find it 
necessary to devote much of his time to secur- 
ing means to liquidate the debt. ‘‘ These 
things ought not so to be.” Afterthe apostolic 
example, the churches should select men to 
attend to all financial matters, that the min- 
ister may give himself wholly to the Word of 
God and to prayer. Yet in many sections of 
the country, especially in new organizations, 
very little can be done without the active 
co-operation of the minister. In these enter- 
prises he needs great caution and energy. As 
a leader, he must inspire those with whom he 
comes in contact, that by his personal influence 
he may interest his congregation to a proper 
emulation in raising the very necessary means. 
At the same time, he must remember that these 
matters are secondary; that, though he may 
find it necessary to work on the scaffolding, it 
is only that he may more successfully build 
materials into the great spiritual temple. 

He will also need great wisdom and tact in 
his intercourse with his church officers, whether 
they be called deacons, vestrymen, trustees, or 
elders. They are the assistants of the pastor 
in the various departments of church enter- 
prise. They are generally devout and thought- 
ful men, yet not unfrequently they have marked 
peculiarities or eccentricities. They had the 
control of the church before the present min- 
ister came. They expect to hold it, should he 
retire. There are a few ministers who have 
such power over their congregations that they 
rule and control their church officers with a rod 
of iron; but there are fewsuch men. Where 
ministers have built up churches by their own 
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ability or genius, they may have supreme con- 
trol; but the ordinary minister can only suc- 
ceed by kind and careful co-operation with 
these various officers. Occasionally some of 
these are so peculiar and obstinate that it is 
dangerous to antagonize them. I heard Mr. 
Spurgeon once remark that the difference be- 
tween deacons and the Devil was that, ‘‘if you 
resist the Devil, he will flee from you. But,” 
said he, ‘‘resist the deacons, and they will fly at 
you.’”? [Laughter.] 

The Church has laid upon it, by its great 
Head, the duty of evangelizing the world. 
Each congregation should do something for 
this cause, and the minister should be deeply 
interested in this work. A part of this work 
will be performed in his own locality, by estab- 
lishing cottage prayer-meetings, mission 
schools, and occasional preaching services. 
But the work of Christ requires not only 
preaching, but sending out others to preach. 
The Church should plead with its Lord and 
Master to “‘ send out laborers into the harvest,” 
and should endeavor to aid those so thrust out. 
The minister should so preach to himself and 
to his congregation that both he and they, ac- 
cording to their means, shall be liberal con- 
tributors to this great work. For this purpose 
he should be well acquainted, first, with the 
missionary movements of his own denomina- 
tion, the fields which they occupy, and the 
special objects to which the funds collected 
will be in great measure applied ; but, for the 
sake of inspiring his congregation with broader 
views and greater confidence in the approach- 
ing triumphs of the Gospel, he should be also 
acquainted with the work of all the churches, 
and be able to present such a connected view 
of the whole missionary field as shall give con- 
fidence of ultimate success and inspire his 
people to become active co-workers with Christ. 
I believe the missionary cause more than any 
any other meets and subjugates the selfish 
feelings of men. Toit we owe the large con- 
tributions made to-day to the erection of 
churches and the endowment of literary insti- 
tutions. It is true these are not missionary in 
their character; but the missionary idea, in 
its immense grandeur, so fills the heart and 
enlarges its sympathy and so counteracts the 
selfishness of every bosom that it leads to 
grand and noble giving. In almost every 
instance the liberal benefactors of institutions 
have had their hearts touched or opened by 
this missionary spirit. Other benevolent 
efforts will demand the minister’s attention, 
and to these let him ever give due consider- 
ation, without fearing lest his own Support may 
be endangered. 

The minister who most fully identifies him- 
self with every good cause and who most fully 
performs all the work properly devolving upon 
him will not only maintain a conscience “void 
of offense toward God and toward men,”’ but 
will also best secure the favor of the congre- 
gation and the approbation of the public. 
Such a man magnifies his ministry, blesses his 
age, and honors God. [Applause.] 








Punitary, 


Dr. Cornetius R. AGNEW, of this city, ina 
recent lecture before the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, said : ‘‘ The term a jaded head 
applied to the head that cannot be depended 
upon for a long stretch of work, that grows 
weary prematurely, that has to be coaxed from 
the pillow in the morning, and that does not 
force the work of the day cheerfully. There 
are more of such heads than might be sup- 
posed. They are found in every rank of life ; 
but chiefly among persons of sedentary pur- 
suits and among both sexes and almost all ages 
above fourteen. Generally the early symptoms 
of the malady is discomfort during headwork 
in the back of the head and in the upper part 
of the spinal region. He isa happy man who 
meets this symptom with rest, and seeks in sun- 
light and fresh air some fresh investments for 
his nervous system, and drops every habit that 
does not do him positive good. If he takes to 
artificial stimulants for relief, he will begin a 
career which, sooner or later, will place him 
among the incurables or bring him to an un- 
timely end. Alcohol and all sleep-producing 
drugs are dangerous in the highest degree ; for 
they mask the malady, without curing it. No 
organ in the human body is so abused as the 
brain, and no organ is so well fitted for daily 
use. Still, the brain is not so susceptible to dis- 
ease as some suppose. It was probable there 
was not a man present who had not during the 
day abused his brain by overwork, anger, to- 
bacco, alcohol, fuss, hurry, too little sleep, too 
much sleep, by indolence, by not studying to be 
quiet, by not doing his own business, by at- 
tempting to do something beyond his 
reach, by attempting to do something 
for which he had not been sufficiently 
educated, by carrying an-evil conscience, or by 
the unmanly strain of trying to outdo his neigh- 
bor. The remedy of the jaded head is the giv- 
ing up of all habits which cannot be defended 
by the highest kind of reasoning ; the careful 
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determining by each man of his ability to stand 
work; the avoidance of doing anything for 
which a man has no adequate education; rest, 
recreation, and the keeping up of the tissue- 
building powers by wholesome food. If there 
is more nervous disease in this country than 
elsewhere, it is because the average American 
youth is supposed to be able to do anything. 
Men should know on what points they are 
ignorant, and so escape many damaging strains. 
Mental application does not weaken the brain. 
It strengthens it, if not carried to the length at 
which wholesome food and plenty of sleep fail 
to refresh it.” 

In concluding his address, Dr. Agnew said 
that various diseases increase as large cities are 
approached. Never in any age have man’s 
faculties been so taxed as now; and the great 
problem is for each man to do his share of the 
world’s work and keep well. The civilization 
of to-day does not call for any faculties that a 
man does not possess; but it calls upon him to 
use in the best manner the faculties he has and 
learn how to bear the strain of living. 


Fine Arts. 


ARTISTS’ FUND SALE. 


Tue Artists’ Funp Society of New York 
held its nineteenth annual sale last week. The 
object of this society is a most creditable one, 
and itis a pity that the same praise cannot be 
honestly bestowed on its annual exhibition. 
There is a uniform mediocrity about the pic- 
tures that is positively painful. Why it is we 
do not know, unless it be that few people have 
the grace to give of their best when they give 
in charity. Duty gifts are seldom best gifts. 
We do not exactly know the object of the Artists’ 
Fund Society; but we believe it is to provide 
burial for dead artists and sustenance for 
artists who have so far advanced into dotage that 
they are unable to work. If we are right, it seems 
to us that some of the artists who exhibited 
pictures are fully entitled to the benefits of the 
Society. But there were some good pictures in 
the exhibition. There are some inen who ex- 
hibited that cannot do other than honest work. 
Edward Gay sent two landscapes that were 
every way creditable to him. But their strength 
made the weakness of neighboring work very 
apparent. Mr. Gay is evidently not a studio 
‘‘landscapist.”” The fields and the grass and the 
trees and the moods of the sky get into his pic- 
tures. He is not like that young American 
dabster whom we once met in Paris, and, asking 
him where he studied Nature for his land- 
scapes, whoreplied: ‘I study in the Louvre.” 
F. O. C. Darley had two pictures in the exhibi- 
tion. They were very interesting. Mr. Darley’» 
pictures always are. They were clever and 
spirited. There is never a lack of spirit in this 
artist’s work. Spiritedness is a quality that they 
have to a painful degree ; but the spirit is the 
spirit of unrest—a pantomimic activity, that 
wearies one. There is nothing of repose. His 
animals, his men, his tree-leaves are all nerv- 
ously doing something. One wishes that his 
figures would sit down a little while. Yet this 
fidgetty life is better than the stolid death in 
some pictures. There were figures on some of 
the canvases as dry, dead, hard, and unreal asa 
made-up museum mermaid. The school of art- 
ists making up this Society are not given to fig- 
ure painting. Art history in all countries has 
three great periods: the first, when people 
paint figures badly; the second, when they 
paint landscapes simply as landscapes ; and the 
third, when they paint figures asa means of 
expression and landscapes as accessories. Most 
of the figure painters in the Artists’ Fund ex- 
hibition this year belong tothe first period. The 
landscapes are many of them clever enough ; 
but where a figure is introduced there is fail- 
ure written. There are interesting bits of still 
life, painted with more or less good color, feel- 
ing, and nice arrangement of detail ; but such 
figures! Halt men and boys, lame women 
and gifls, unmatched pairs of limbs, faces with 
eyes askew, one-sided noses, hands like loosely- 
tied bunches of carrots, and arms like rolling- 
pins. The animals are perhaps not so bad as 
the human beings ; still the jumping stags and 
foundered horses and deformed cows are about 
the same degree of shapeliness as if they came 
from the hand of a Nuremberg toy-maker. If 
our artists could only be made to understand 
that unless a figure is well painted it had better 
be left out entirely! But when they under- 
stand this they will be able to paint good 
figures, for there is more ignorance than malice 

n their present work. 

To name briefly some two or three good pic- 
tures is all that remains to me in space. Crop- 
sey had a good bit of work, in his usual style. 
R. M. Shurtleff had a wood interior, somber 
and rich in color. It would have been better to 
have left out the deer that leaped across the 
foreground. W. J. Hennesey and Eastman 
Johnson had honest work, and W. H. Beard 
had one of hisinimitably clever animal pictures. 
It was a picture of wise-looking owls sitting in 
judgment on a picture. He called it “The 
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Connoisseurs,” and it could hardly have been 
better named, better conceived, or better 
painted. There were several other good pic- 
tures, above the average of merit ; and, if by 
my remarks above we have hurt any artist’s 
feelings, we beg that he will console himself by 
reckoning his work among them. The frames 
were very handsome. 








Science. 


Mr. Aaassiz has succeeded in hatching the 
gar pike (Lepidosteus) from the egg, and in rais- 
ing the young until they showed externally, at 
least, the principal structural features of the 
adult. It appears that the gar spawns at Og- 
densburg, N. Y., between the 15th of May and 
the 8th of June. The eggs sent from there to 
Cambridge hatched the latter part of May, hav- 
ing been laid May 20th. The young fish has a 
gigantic yolk-bag, and the tail end looks like the 
young of an ordinary bony fish, except that the 
chorda dorsalis is much larger ; but the anterior 
part is most remarkable, its huge mouth-cavity 
extending nearly to the gill-opening and sur- 
mounted by a hoof-shaped depression, edged 
with a row of protuberances, acting as suckers, 
by which it attaches itself to solid objects, re- 
maining there hanging immoveable. The brain 
is small, occupying but a comparatively small 
part of the head. The olfactory lobes are 
greatly developed and elongated, much as in 
the sharks and skates. The structure of the 
embryonie fin is as in bony fishes. The second 
day after hatching appears the first trace of an 
upward curve to the end of the tail. On the 
third day the pectoral fins begin to appear, the 
gill-covers are larger, the eyes more promi- 
nent, and the snout longer, with the sucking- 
disk more prominent. Two days later the end 
of the tail had a more marked heterocercal 
character, When still older, the snout has be- 
come longer. When the young gar fish is a 
little over three weeks old it is more fish-like. 
The sucking-snout is now reduced to a swelling 
of the extremity of the elongated upper jaw. 
The lower jaw has also greatly lengthened ; the 
yolk-bag has disappeared; and the gill-cover 
extends, when pressed against the sides, well up 
along the base of the pectorals. After this they 
indulge in the peculiar habit of the adult of 
coming to the surface to swallow air. The gen- 
eral resemblance of this stage to a sturgeon is 
quite marked. In seventeen days the young 
attained a length of three-quarters of an inch; 
and by this time delicate embryonic fin-rays 
appear, just as they occur in bony fishes at a 
corresponding stage. At this time appear the 
first trace of the permanent fin-rays of the dor- 
sal, caudal, and anal fins. The largest specimen 
grew to 15-16 of an inch. Mr. Agassiz con- 
cludes that, notwithstanding its similarity to 
sturgeons in certain stages of its growth; not- 
withstanding its affinity with sharks and skates, 
by the formation of the pectoral fins from a 
lateral fold, as well as by the mode of growth 
of the gill-opening and the gill-arches, the 
Lepidosteus is, in spite of all this, not so far 
removed from the bony fishes as has been sup- 
posed, On the contrary, it approaches them 
not only by the development of the features 
characterizing the posterior extremity, by the 
mode of formation of the unpaired fins from 
the embryonic fin-fold, by the mode of forma- 
tion of the fin-rays, and also by that of the 
ventrals. The pigment cells, so well developed 
in their young stages, before the appearance of 
scales, are similar to those of bony fishes, with 
the exception that we have, in addition, in 
early stages, cells of a white silvery luster, 
which are undoubtedly the first trace of the 
enamel to form the armor of the gar pike. 





--+,It seems yet to need some confirmation 
that the heather of the poets and European 
authors is a native of the New, as well as of the 
Old World. Some eighteen years ago it was 
found in a cranberry swamp about twenty miles 
from Boston ; but there was no plant anywhere 
on the little plot over which plants were scat- 
tered that were over twelve years old, and the 
idea that older plants existed in the vicinity 
rests on the authority of one of the “oldest 
inhabitants,” who is sure that years ago ‘‘sun- 
thin’ tough ” was plowed up about there. Re- 
cently it has been given out that it had been 
discovered indigenous to New Jersey, specimens 
from the location being exhibited before the 
meeting of the Torrey Botanical Club, of New 
York. Messrs. Thomas Meehan and Chas, F. 
Parker, of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, went to Egg Harbor City, recently, 
toinvestigate the matter,and found many reasons 
for believing that it was introduced there about 
twelve years ago, and none for believing that it 
was indigenous, as we find by accounts of their 
report to the Academy, as published in the Phil- 
adelphia papers. If the Massachusetts and 
New Jersey locations have to be stricken out, it 
is just possible the others may need looking 
into, and America may yet lose the credit of 
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Personalities. 


Tue new President of the French Republic 
Jules Grévy, reaches his eminent position after 
a life-long advocacy of republican principles. 
He is described as ‘‘a short, dapper man, with 
a face smooth-shaved, all but a trim fringing of 
gray whisker; thin, firm lips; a square, bald 
head ; gray eyes; and a peremptory voice—the 
incarnation of dignity and presidential author- 
ity.’ He was born at Mont-Sous-Vaudrez, in 
the Department of the Jura, Aug. 15th, 1818, 
studied law, showed his political bias as early as 
1830, when he took part in one of the street-fights 
of the Revolutionists, and in 1848 had estab- 
lished himself as a man of superior legal abilities 
and a powerful and sincere friend of liberty. 
He was elected several times to the French Legis- 
lature, had much to say about the new govern- 
ment of France after the overthrow of Napo- 
leon III, and in 1871 and 1876 was elected pres- 
ident of the Assembly ~by nearly unanimous 
votes. On the resignation of President Mac- 
Mahon, on the 80th ult., the choice of a suc- 
cessor fell immediately on Jules Grévy. The 
retiring President is one of France’s famous 
marshals, who first won his spurs at Algiers, 
afterward led the decisive assault on the Mal- 
akoff in the Crimea, turned the day at Magenta, 
and finally did much to save France from the 
Commune, after the Franco-German War. 





...-After along siege of canvassing and 
balloting, the Kansas Legislature has elected J. 
J. Ingalls U. 8. senator for the next term. He 
is a graduate of Williams College, who has 
grown up with Kansas and her interests. The 
new senator from Louisiana is B. F. Jonas 
Senator Christiancy, of Michigan, has resigned, 
on account of ill health, and the two prominent 
candidates for the vacancy are ex-Senator 
Chandler and ex-Gov. Bagley. Mr. Chris- 
tiancy has been appointed American minister 
to Peru. 


..--The late Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, of New- 
town, L. I., bequeathed $3,000 to the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, to establish a scholar- 
ship ; $1,000 to the American Bible Society; 
$1,000 to the Relief Board of the Presbyterian 
Church ; and the remainder of her estate, sup- 
posed to amount to $7,000, to the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Board of the Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklyn. 


....Gen. Sherman has been “‘ swinging round 
the circle” in the direction of some of his old 
battle-fields. Last week he visited Atlanta, and 
talked over war times with Gen. Cheatham and 
others, who on his first march that way gave 
him a somewhat different reception. 


....Mr. G@. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, publishers, is zealously alive to the neces- 
sity of having an International Copyright Law. 
His paper on the subject, read before the Free 
Trade League of New York, a few evenings 
since, was warmly received. 


...-General Longstreet’s salary as postmaster 
of Gainesville (Ga.) will be $1,100 a year, which 
the Petersburg (Va.) Index-Appeal says is more, 
allowing for the difference in currency, than he 
received as lieutenant-general of the Confed- 
erate States. 


....Mr. Charles Scribner, the younger mem- 
ber of the publishing house of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, assumes the management of the 
business since the death of his brother, the late 
Mr. J. Blair Scribner. 

School and College. 

Tue ‘Annual Report” of the President of 
Harvard College, which, with that of the 
treasurer appended, makes this year a volume 
of over 200 pages, with an index, etc., is a model 
in respect to the information. In it the whole 
working of the institution is displayed, as well 
as all the details, both of income and expendi- 
ture. It is to be wished that other colleges and 
universities would follow this example. This 
year there is a special discussion of the subject 
of scholarships, of which Harvard has 112, over 
a hundred of them in actual operation, and fully 
half of them have been long enough in opéra- 
tion to furnish data for a fair judgment of the 
working and probable value of the system. 
The present annual payments on these endowed 
scholarships amount to $25,000, and it is quite 
worth while to ascertain whether it pays or not 
—whether it pays to the college, to the commu- 
nity, and to the scholars themselves. Presi 
dent Eliot has taken the trouble to find out 
what the beneficiaries themselves think of it, 
by addressing to every one of them known to 
be alive a searching series of questions. An- 
swers were received from 217 of the persons ad- 
dressed (twenty failed to respond, ten of them 
for no obvious reason except disinclination), 
and the letters of several of them are printed, 
wholly or in part. The substance of all the 
answers is tabulated. The letters are very in- 
teresting. The result, on the whole, approves 











the value of the system. With hardly an excep- 











tion, these scholarships are won by scholarship; 
are kept by maintaining the rank which gained 
them; and may, therefore, be held without any 
depressing sense of pecuniary obligation. Some 
of the incumbents who succeed in after life 
and acquire the means of doing so may be ex- 
pected to found scholarships or to render pri- 
vate aid to young men who need and are 
worthy of similar assistance. The next 
prominent topic of the “Report” is the 
price of board and the cost of provisions, which 
the president thinks are not in just relation at 
Cambridge. As the result of a long investiga- 
tion of business men’s books and private house- 
hold bills, he finds that the retail prices of 1878 
are about the same as those of 1858-60; while 
board, which was four dollars a week in the 
latter years, is now eight. Either the persons 
who board students make a much greater profit 
than they did twenty years ago or students de- 
mand and obtain more costly food now than 
formerly. The latter part of the alternative is 
doubtless largely true, and it is to be regretted. 


.... The Regents of the University of Wiscon- 
sin established in their meeting in January three 
new professorships—one of astronomy, to 
which Prof. James C. Watson, of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, was appointed ; a second pro- 
fessorship of Greek, to which Prof. A. H. Pat- 
tengall, also of Michigan University, was ap- 
pointed; and one of zodlogy, to which Ed- 
ward A. Birge was appointed. They also re- 
filled two professorships—that of English lit- 
erature, by the appointment of Prof. J. C. Free- 
man, of the University of Chicago ; and that of 
engineering, by the appointment of Allen D. 
Conover. These additions will give a great in- 
crease of power. 


Pebbles, 
Ir is the brake of day that prevents night 
from going too far. 














...-A San Francisco paper says: ‘Two 
Chinamen collided with knives on Eagle Creek, 
a few days ago. One of them has quit mining.” 


....A student inquiring for ‘Prometheus Un- 
bound” at a certain Chapel-street bookstore, 
recently, was informed that they only kept the 
bound copies. 


....John Smith has named his son Victor 
Hugo. It will be handy in after years, when 
he wants to say: ‘‘ Victor Hugo out and split 
some wood.”’ 


....A Chattanooga darkey, who was one of a 
jury which failed to convict for want of evi- 
dence, explained to his brethren that the cul- 
prit was “‘ released on s’picion.” 


...““ Why, Willie,” said his mother, at din- 
ner, ‘you can’t possibly eat another plate of 
pudding, can you?” “Oh! yes, I can, Ma. 
One more plate will just fill the Bill.” 


...‘* There are no birds in last year’s nest,” 
But when you find in last year’s vest 
A dime, in what a pleasant way 
It makes you feel all through the day. 


...-A facetious boy asked of his playmate 
why the boss of a hardware store was like a 
bootmaker. The latter, somewhat puzzled, 
gaveitup. ‘‘ Why,’’ says the other, ‘‘ because 
the one sold the nails and the other nails the 
soles.” 


....Quoth blushing Kate, while popping corn, 
Unto her lover, with a sigh: 
‘*T would you were a kernel born. 
Now can you guess the reason why ?”’ 


“* For thy sweet cornstalk I’ve an ear,” 
With husk-y voice the youth replied ; 
“* But I’m too green to pop, I fear.” 
Said saucy Kate: ‘‘ You never tried.” 


...-A Rutland lawyer, in referring to some 
prisoners, addressed the jury as follows: ‘I 
tell you their knees shook as’ shook the knees 
of Beltiheezer, when Paul said unto him: 
‘Thou art the man.’”” And a Biddeford advo- 
cate, blushing at the conduct of his opponent’s 
client, shouted in open court: “ Tell it not in 
Gath, publish it not in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem |”? 


....8mm8 THomas Cat. 
How doth the busy Thomas Cat 
Improvethe midnight hour? 
Ensconced upon the roof, he yawps‘ 
With all his feline power. 


And now another Thomas Cat, 
Encouraged by the sound, 

Sends up a challenge to his foe 
To meet him on the ground. 


And still another, and a fourth, 
Convene to scratch and bite, 

While fretted mortals toss and moan 
Throughout the dismal night. 


What boots it though a boot be thrown— 


Ay, marry! or the jack? 
They scamper off; but in an hour 





_ Come smiling, yewping back. 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 





“THE CATHOLIC PRESBYTERIAN.” 
BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 


Tue appearance of The Catholic Presby- 
terian among the reviews of the day is an 
event of sufficient significance to justify at- 
tention in the columns of Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT. It is already extensively known that 
this periodical is intended to be not an 
organ of the Presbyterian Alliance; but a 
representative of the ideas and tendencies 
embodied in that organization. The Review 
is to be published in both Britain and 
America, and is to be under the editorial 
control of W. J. Blaikie, D.D., well known 
to American readers as for some time editor 
of The North British Review and The Sun- 
day Magazine, and as professor of divinity 
jn the Free Church College at Edinburgh. 
Some personal acquaintance with him and 
some knowledge of his antecedent labors 
and his present position justify me in bear 
ing cordial testimony to his special adapta- 
tion for the delicate and difficult place to 
which, by the joint wishes of many repre- 
sentative minds, he has been called. 

The new Review is PresByYTERIAN in the 
broadest sense of that term. It speaks for 
Presbyterianism, of whatever variety and 
wheresoever found. It aims to bring into 
closer acquaintance and into warmer fellow- 
ship not only all the churches throughout 
the world bearing the Presbyterian name; 
but- also all churches bearing other 
names which are essentially Calvinistic in 
belief and kindred in ecclesiastical method. 
It embodies the idea not of ecclesiastical 
unity or of actual confederation; but of 
loving brotherhood—a brotherhood based 
on this conscious oneness in faith and gov- 
ernment. In this sense also it is CATHOLIC 
not merely as including within its range of 
vision all these various organizations; but in 
the further sense of desiring to bring them 
all into nearer and more practical union. 
It is catholic in the sense of seeking the re- 
tirement relatively of what is merely pro- 
vincial, and the exaltation relatively of what 
is more generic—what is common to all and 
is supremely prized by all. It is catholic 
also in the further sense of pressing into 
prominence not so much the differences 
between the great Presbyterian household 
and other branches of Protestantism; but, 
rather, the grand affinities which are mak- 
ing that Protestantism essentially one. In 
a word, it aims to be Catholic, and yet Pres- 
byterian; Presbyterian, and yet Catholic. 

If to any mind there seems a grain of as- 
sumption or of exclusiveness in this title, 
the impression will be dispelled by a glance 
at the opening sentence in the ,constitution 
of the Presbyterian Alliance. ‘‘In forming 
this Alliance, the Presbyterian churches do 
not mean to change their fraternal relations 
to other churches; but will be ready, as 
heretofore, to join with them in Christian 
fellowship and in advancing the cause of 
the Redeemer on the general principle main- 
tained and taught in the Reformed Confes- 
sions—that the Church of God on earth, though 
composed of many members, is one body in the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, of which body 
Christ is the Supreme Head and the Scriptures 
alone are the infallible law.” It is no secret 
that this significant sentence, having been 
proposed by one of the American delegates, 
was unanimously accepted by the Council as 
a part of the preamble to the constitution; 
the reference to the Holy Ghost being in- 
serted in the motion of the venerable Dr. 
Duff, who earnestly advocated the formal 
recognition of this broad principle of Chris- 
tian fellowship. It was Dr. Duff, it may be 
added, who, in the public meeting that fol- 
lowed the deliberations of the Conference, 
ventured the prediction that the existing 
form and order of denominational develop- 
ment might yet pass through great changes; 
adding an earnest expression of belief ‘‘that 
our ecclesiastical organizations may have to 
go down into actual dissolution, so that 
there may arise a new Church, though not 
new essentially, but a cosmopolitan church, 
bright and pure with the light and love of 
its Divine Head.” Certainly there was no 
trace of exclusiveness or assumption in him; 
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Conference, of which he was so distinguished 
a member. 

It may be expected that the Review will, 
in this catholic spirit, devote itself earnest- 
ly to the furtherance of whatever good is 
associated with the historic Presbyterian 
name. Like the Alliance itself, it will seek 
to diffuse information in regard to the 
various bodies associated; it will endeavor 
to further the interests especially of the 
weaker Presbyterian churches, as those on 
the Continent and in the British colonies; 
it will aim to develop a spirit of missions in 
all these bodies, and to harmonize and bring 
into system their various missionary activ- 
ities, particularly in heathen Jands. It will 
also sustain and magnify the principles of 
polity and the forms of doctrine which are 
represented by the common name; will 
present in various ways the claims and 
worth of historic Presbyterianism, and in- 
spire new interest in the career of that 
Presbyterianism, from the days of the Ref- 
ormation onward; will, in a word, do what 
it may to make this strong section of Pro- 
testantism all that under Providence it ought 
to become as a mighty spiritual force in 
the world. But, surely, there is nothing in 
all this, if it be done in the temper of the 
sentence quoted from the constitution of the 
Alliance, which is in any degree out of 
harmony with the warmest regard for the 
name, the principles, the honor of other 
Christian churches, or with that high and 
pure catholicity which Christ inculcates alike 
upon all who love and serve him. 


It has been thought that the entire move- 
ment represented by the Catholic Presbyteri- 
an will eventuate in a more intense, more 
proud, and more exclusive denominational- 
ism. Such a contingency is, of course, pos- 
sible. But I anticipate a very different 
result. That movement, in the first place, 
by its own nature, tends to put into the 
background the smaller peculiarities of the 
several churches, whether in doctrine, poli- 
ty, or worship, and to bring into the fore- 
ground rather the things that are character- 
istic alike of all; and in its progress it must 
tend consequently to develop what may be 
described as an ecumenical Presbyterianism, 
‘careful of the type,” though relatively 
‘‘ careless of the single life.” And, again, 
the broader conceptions of Calvinistic doc- 
trine and the freer application of polity 
that must attend such a movement, while 
they are not likely to degenerate into a de- 
structive indifferentism, to wither faith or 
order, will certainly work toward not an 
intenser.-denominationalism, but rather a 
practical and spiritual evangelism, full of 
life and of promise to the common cause. 
And may it not even be that the best step 
that can now be taken toward the unifying 
of the body of Christ, and, consequently, 
toward the final triumph of his Kingdom, 
will be found in just such movements as 
these? 

Certainly, Presbyterianism has little need 
of further organization or further machinery 
for its owa propagation. Its array of doc- 
trines is strong, consistent, and stable; its 
ecclesiastical system and methods are com- 
plete enough for all practical purposes; its 
consciousness of its own heritages, capaci- 
ties, position needs little further develop- 
ment. But what the Presbyterian Church 
in this country and everywhere needs is a 
new sense of ite Christian mission and a 
new consecration to the specific work com- 
mitted to it by the Master. What it needs 
is to rise to the grandeur of its opportunity 
and to step forward into the front among 
the evangelizing forces which under God 
are to bring about the promised Millennial 
Day. Unless the Holy Ghost breathes into 
it this finer inspiration; unless it can be 
suffused more and more with this type of 
consecration and of zeal, and can go forth 
in the spirit not of sect, but of Christianity, 
to do its part in the conquering of this world 
for Christ, creeds, polities, assemblies, 
alliances, reviews, machineries of whatever 
sort, will avail it nothing. 


For myself, I may say that the Catholic 
Presbytrian is welcome, as a harbinger of 
this broader spirit and career. I desire to 
see no essential doctrine of our system sac- 
rificed; no sound rule of government thrown 
aside; mo just standard that has been 
lifted up hitherto lowered or trailed in the 
dust. But I also desire to see this group of 
Christian churches, with all that they rep- 


Tesent, not only coming together more and 





more, but also growing more an@rmore into 


their predestined stature and greatness 
among the churches of our Lord and Sav- 
iour, Jesus Christ, I believe that to no sec- 
tion of Protestantism have greater endow- 
ments, or larger opportunities, ‘or a more 
urgent call been given in connection with 
the upbuilding of the common Christianity. 
I also believe that these endowments and 
opportunities carry with them very special 
responsibility—a responsibility which it will 
be an eternal dishonor and sorrow to ignore, 
And I further believe, if such a confession 
be permitted, that God, in his providence 
and grace, is calling the Presbyterian 
Church thus to lead the way in « grand path 
of progress, where every other church of 
Christ may freely follow and in whose con- 
clusion all may alike rejoice—a path of prog- 
ress toward unity in spirit and action and 
toward universal triumpb. Such is my 
creed and such my prayer. 
LANE SEMINARY. 





Wr have before us an imposing volume 
by John A. Weisse, M. D., entitled Origin, 
Progress, and Destiny of the English Language 
and Literature. Itsseven hundred octavo pages 
make an impressive demand for the attention 
of those to whom it {s inscribed—viz., ‘‘the 
English-speaking populations in Europe, 
America, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica”’; for 
the author hae written not only with fullness, 
but also with enthusiasm. Though thirty years 
of age before commencing the study of the 
English language, he has given to its history 
and prospects long years of investigation, and 
the results of his labors are before us. The 
figures which the author presents justify en- 
thusiam in English study. The English lan- 
guage is spoken by nearly one hundred millions 
of people—twice as many as speak any other 
European tongue; English-speaking govern- 
ments rule one-fourth of the earth’s popnia- 
tion—a circumstance which, of course, ténds 
to a vast spread of the language; English- 
speaking people, in addition to the wealth of 
their literature, write more than half the letters 
which go through the world’s post-offices, dis- 
tribute over two-thirds of the Bibles and Test- 
aments, and own nearly two-thirds the tonnage 
of the world’s commercial marine. These 
things indicate that the English language will 
be not perhaps the universal, hut yet the fore- 
most language of the race. Its history, there- 
fore, is well worth studying, and he who throws 
any light on the principles of its structure does 
a great service to the whole world. We cannot 
say that the author brings out very much that 
{s absolutely new regarding the history and 
laws of the language. His work is distinguished, 
rather, for the enthusiasm with which:he writes 
and the copiousness with which he treats his 
subject. Indeed, he is rather too copious ; for, 
without omitting anything directly bearing on 
his topic, the work might have ,been put into 
much smaller compass. A prominent feature 
of the book is its tables of the vocabularies of 
different authors, from the earliest period of 
the language to the present time, showing 
from what sources their words were derived. 
These give a tabular history of the English 
vocabulary, which {s of much interest. The 
author rejoices in the absence of inflections 
and {n other elements of simplicity in the En- 
glish, as compared with other languages. He 
fs also an earnest advocate for ‘spelling 
reform.”’ The work contains much miscelJa- 
neous information and is, on the whole, a very 
readable volume. (J. W. Bouton.) 


..The January Bibliotheca Sacra has one or 
two admirable articles, and none more admir- 
able than Dr. Thomas Hill’s, on ‘“ Organic 
Forms."’ He finds space, time, matter, and 
mind to be the existences of Nature, and the at- 
tempt to reduce any one of them to any other 
one he resents; and he shows with great force 
how mind gives its character to the forms of 
matter and must have designed even their most 
elementary conditions. Professor Aiken, of 
Princeton, has a pleasant paper on “ Moham- 
medauism as a Missionary Religion.” There 
is no great collection of facts to show that it is 
such ; but it is shown that it ie rapidly extend- 
ing, and a view of the advantage of its replace- 
ment of paganism is taken much less favorable 
than that of Mohlerand Déllinger. There aretwo 
long translations begun : the one of Dr. Dorner’s 
essayon “The Unchangeableness of God," 
which is worth study, especially for its argu- 
ment against the nonsense of an “eternal 
now’’; and the other of Grotius’s defense 
against Socinus of the doctrine of the Satisfac- 
tion of Christ. We may also mention a ecom- 
pendious abstract of ‘American Pre-Revalution- 
ary Bibliography,” by J. D. Butler, LL.D., and 
two exegetical articles, by Prof. Frederic Gar- 
diner and Prof. R. D. C. Robbins. 


«+The Popular Science Monthly seldom con- 
tains a more valuable collection of papers than 
does the February number. Professor Du Bois- 
Reymond’s article on “ Darwinism” is very 











strong piestanaion of the pave “slde of 
the controversy, It must not beimagined, from 
some criticisms of his on Huxley and Hiackel, 
that Du Bois-Reymond is not a thorough be- 
liever in development, or that he believes that 
teleology can be proved from Nature. Another 
of the most interesting articles is that by Prof. 
Daniel Vaughan, in which be discusses how the 
occasional outbursts of stars may be explained— 
not by collision of suns, but by the falling in 
of a remnant of a planet. We wish that credit 
were given to the source from which articles 
are taken. 


..Matthew Arnold provides the opening 
poem in The Nineteenth Century—a thin sonnet, 
which ends with the astonishing line which 
represents an announcement of shipping news, 

“ Reached Cape Verde Islands, ‘ Lusitania,’ ” 
in which Lusitania rhymes with “day” and 
“say.” Anthony Trollope discusses ‘“ Novel 
Reading’; W. H. Mallock, “The Logie of 
Toleration,’’ and at the close of the paper 
avows himself not a Catholic, but a skeptic; 
Col. Chesney, ‘‘ The Deprectation of Silver ’’; 
A. 8. Murray, on “Cyprus and Mycene” 
(somewhat disparaging Schliemann); and Mr. 
Gladstone, on ‘‘The Friends and Foes of Rus- 
sia.” The series of notes or papers on “ Re- 
cent Science” is admirable. 


..- The Contemporary Review for January is 
especially remarkable, as continuing the papers 
on “The Alcohol Question,” by distinguished 
English physicians. In this number five prac- 
titioners all agree, as did most of the seven in 
the December number, that avery moderate 
use of light alcoholic liquors is beneficial to a 
large portion of the middle-aged and old ; but 
not to the young. Besides the articles of spe- 
clal English interest may be mentioned one on 
“A State Parcel Post,’’ strongly favoring a 
postal express system; and one on “ Ancient 
Egypt,” of much interest, by R. 8. Poole. 


..In the February North American Review 
one of the most attractive articles is that on 
“Sensationalism in the Pulpit,’ by Dr. Wm. 
8. Taylor. It is the plain common-sense view 
of sensationalism and calls especial attention to 
its vice of untruthfulness. ‘A Russian Nihil- 
ist’? gives a very graphic story of Russian 
autocracy. Ex-Governdr Chamberlain, in his 
paper, ‘‘ Reconstruction and the Negro,” gives 
a clear and convincing defense of the right and 
wisdom of allowing Negroes to vote, and shows 
that the evil results have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 


....-The Young Men’s Christian Association 
publishes in tract form 800 Topics for the 
Prayer-meetings of 1879. Any good pastor may 
find suggestions in them, but no good pastor 
would think of following the order given. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Rev. Charles Beecher has written a book on 
spiritual manifestations. 


Mrs. Burnett has finished another novel, 
which she calls ‘Louisiana.’ It will be pub- 
lished in Scribner’s Magazine. 


The Rev. F. E. Vassar, not Walter B. Vassar, 
is writing the hiography of ‘Uncle John Vas- 
sar.’’ It will be published in the Spring, by the 
American Tract Society. 


The publication of ‘‘The Englishman’s Crit- 
ical and Expository Bible Cyclopmdia,”’ by Rev. 
A. R. Fausset, A.M., has just been commenced 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


“‘ Heredity,’’ the fifth of Joseph Cook’s vol- 
umes of Boston Monday Lectures, with its 
quota of “‘ Preludes on Current Events,” will be 
published shortly by Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


Rev, Lyman Abbott is writing “‘ Notes on the 
Gospel of John,” which will form the fourth 
volume of his “‘ Popular Commentary on the 
New Testament,” for Christian workers and 
families. 


The total number of new books and of new 
editions and reprints published in 1878 in En- 
gland amounts to 5,314, against 5,095 in 1877. 
The American importations for the year were 
620, and other foreign works were 182. 


Dr Henry Maudsley, after 15 years’ service 
as joint editor of The Journal of Mental Science, 
published by authority of the English Medico- 
Pyschological Association, has retired. His 
place is filled by Drs. D. Hack Tuke and George 
H. Savage. 


Nelson & Phillips have just published the 
first volume of the “ Library of Theological and 
Biblical Literature,” edited by Drs. G. R. Crooks 
and J. F. Hurst. The initial volume is by H 
M. Harman and is an ‘Introduction to the 
Study of the Holy Scripture.” The next vol- 
ume will be ‘ Theological Encyclopedia and 
Methodology,”’ by Drs. Crooks and Hurst. 


An attempt is making to preserve the fast-dis- 
appearing folk-lore and dialects of Bushmen, 
Hottentots, and Kafirs in South Africa. Liter 
ary productions of great antiquity, handed down 
to the present generation in a manner similar 





to that in which the Homeric poems reached 
the age of Pisistratus, have been found among 
them, and Prof. A. H. Sayce writes to The 
Academy that the South African Folk-Lore 8o- 
ciety, just forming, proposes to issue once in 
two monthsa small periodical, at four shillings a 
year, exclusive of postage, in which this liter- 
ature shall be published accurately in the lan- 
guage and words of the narrator, with a trans- 
lation added in English, French, or German. 
Americans interested in this work can obtain 
information of the secretary of the Society, 
care of Miss L. C. Lloyd, Cape Town, South 
Africa, to whom also subscriptions may be sent. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
New Singing Book for the Million! 


CORONATION SONGS 


FOR 
PRAISE AND PRAYER-MEETINGS, 
HOME AND SOCIAL SINGING. 


BY 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES F. DEEMS 
AND 
THEODORE E. PERKINS. 


Containing 151 Hymns with quae. ee include 
ig wth 





more of the standa world will not 
— to die and oo new Soneieh that Gentes 
rial than any other book extant. 


Postpatd, 30 cents. $25 per hundred. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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anywhere or at an; paration 
lesson. With the Notes and and Tables a 
routs of the most recent and authentic of 
iblical Scholars, and it ts believed that nothing has 
been ——— that can be desired 
For sale by all the principal Booksellers throughout 
the country, or by 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
42 Bleecker Street New York. 


“THE BEST COMMENTATORS, after all, those who 
have written upon only one book.""—C. H. SPURGEOR. 
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A Bright and Fresh mere 
tcan Story. 


MODERN FISHERS OF MEN 


AMONG THE 


Various Sexes, Sects, and Sets of Charte 
ville Church and Community. 





“Avery bright and racy little story of the sort of 
love-making and match-making that go on tn and 
around church festivals, especially, as in this case, 
where there is a young and unmarried clergyman. 
It’ has a little vein of satire running through it, 
though inthe main it touches rather tenderly upon 
the foibles of match-makers. It has often been re- 
marked how deep an interest young ladies take in the 
heathen when the clergyman is young, single, and 
good-looking, and how zealously they labor in mis- 
sions of various kinds and in sewing-societies and fes- 
tivals. To the keen observer of human nature there is 
a world of romance and humor in the situation. The 
author of this story understands the ways of this lit- 
tle world, and portrays them with a delicate wit and 
genial humor.”—Sallimore Gazette, 

-_——-U- + 

12mo, cloth, price 6v vents. Mailed, postpaid, on re- 

ceipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


649 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


MY GUARDIAN, 


A NOVEL. 
BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


“*My Gnardian,’ by Ade Cambridge, has all the ele- 
ments of a good novel. The plot is well constructed, 
the characters are vigorously sketched, and the narra- 
tive is animated and picturesque in style. Taken alto- 
gether, {t is a charming story of domestic life, in 
which humor and pathos are refined and in which the 
pictures of life are delightfully natural. The aim of 
the book fs not ambitious ; but within its limitations it 
is a wholly pleasing and satisfying novel.""—Boston 
Gazette. 

With itustrations. }Zmo, paper cover, price 6U vents. 
Matled, postpaid, ov receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & C0. 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
1879. 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 
REV. DR. DEEMS. 


“Tt cortainiy excels in value the Sunday magazines 
of the old country.""—New Covenant, Chicago. 

“This apl ts ied with good 
things. "— Presbyterian Weekly. ® 

“This magazine, which began well, ts gaining ground 
with each successive number."—Christian Union. 

“The fact is, this magazine has from the start dis- 
tanced all competitors, and is nuw trying to outdo ite 
owu self."—Central Protestant,” 








—_— 

intention of the Editor ts to incnicate Christian 

orals in the most pleasing way ; to make a magazine 
which shalt be instructive and itoreating to 1o cleraymen 
and laymen, to it and he oldest and 
the youngest readers. an’ seeks to pd sg each number 
of fresh interest and all the numbers of permanent 





Serials, Biographical Sketches, 
Short Stories, " Exegesis, 
Sketches of Travel, Sermons, 
Poetry, Timely Editorials, 
Music, Miscellany, 
Fach number contains 128 pages royal8vo. The artt- 
cles are profusely ilustrated, and new engravings will 


be made, both tn this countr. 
The following are amon 
who have made contributions 
Rev, Dr, LYMAN ABBOTT, Rev. Dr. RAY PALMER, 
Kev. WILLIAM M. BAKER, JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
Kev. N. BJERRING, Rev. Dr. POTTER, 
Vrof. W. E. GRIFFIS, MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
Col. PAUL H. HAYNE, MARG'T E. SANGSTER, 
Rev. Dr. HURST, Rev. Dr. SCHAFF, 
Kev. Dr. LEYBURN, Rev. Bishop WIGHTMAN, 
Rev. Bishop McTYEIRE, Prof. WILLIAM WELLS. 


Ge” The Fifth Volume commences with t 
for January, 1879. It is furnished b eA incal an 
postage, a" THREE DOLLARS a vEAR To clergy- 
men, . 


&~ $1.50 will be received for six months. 

t@™ $1 for four months. 

&@™ Any minister sending nine dollars for 1 
scribers will have his own copy free for one Bg 4 
club of three subscribers sending $9 may order a free 
copy to their pastor or any other clergyman. 


All remittances must be made by check, or postal- 
order, or express to 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


and in Europe 
he distinguished writers 


63, 65, and 57 Park Place, New York. |” 
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PATENTS. 


In connection with the publication of the 
Scientific American, we continue to act as 
Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, 
etc. In this line of business we have had 
thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed 
in the Scientific American. This large and 
splendidly-illustrated weekly paper shows 
the current progress of Science, is very in- 
teresting, and has an enormous circulation. 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid. Single 
copies 10 cents. Sold at all bookstores and 
uews-oltices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent !—The quickest 
and best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, 
without expense, is to write to us (Munn & 
Co.), describing the invention, with a small 
sketch. All we need is to get the idea. 
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necessary instructions. For this advice we 
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the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
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hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers 
of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 
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2d. The News will always be found a bold and fear 
less defender of the rights of common people, as 
against oppressive legislation or taxation. 

8d. The News will always be found ready and willing 
to criticise the action of unworthy or corrupt public 
offictais, regardless of what political party they belong. 

4th. The News will, in the future, as it has in the 
past, oppose the passage of all sumptuary laws, when 
the same is caiculated to abridge the rights and priv- 
ileges of any class of our people. 

Sth. The News is the best for its politics, which are 
Reform, Auti Monopoly, Specie Payments, Low Tariff, 
and Democratic, ip the true, genuine meaning of the 
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cluding Editorial Articles on all the topics of the 
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poems, and sketches. 
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Produce, or Merchandise. 

It presente all the current news of the day in such 
condensed, intelligent shape that the busy man can 
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at half the expense required by the large and costly 
dailies. 


THE EDITORIAL COLUMNS 
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A WORD FOR FATHER HY ACINTHE’S 
WORE IN GENEVA. 





We have received the following letter 
from a resident of Geneva, with a card 
showing that the letter has been read by 
Father Hyacinthe and is approved by him. 
Respecting the reference to Mr. Bacon, we 
will say that his testimony cannot be so 
easily overthrown. The rest of the letter 
may speak for itself: 


“ Geneva (SwiTZERLAND), Jan. 11th, 1879. 
“To Tae Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT : 


“* Dear Sir :—Having read your article of Dec’ 
19th, entitled ‘ Father Hyacinthe’s Purposes in 
France,’ | wish, as a lover of truth, as a citizen 
of Geneva, and as an assiduous follower of Pére 
Hyacinthe, to correct several errors therein. 
What you say of his work and plansfor France 
is, I believe, entirely correct, and I must say 
displays, besides knowledge of the cause, a 
Christian appreciation and courtesy not always 
found in the sectarian journals of New York 
concerning our efforts of reform in the Mother 
Church. Your error touches Geneva, and is 
in saying that the ‘rise of a spirit of en- 
mity’ toward Pére Hyacinthe here was in 
consequence of his opposing the giving of 
Roman churches to the Old Catholics. The 
truth is this: that he was not opposed to giving 
churches from one Catholic party to another ; 
but he was strongly opposed to seizing (not to 
use a stronger term) property that justly be- 
longed to our Roman Catholic brethren—tak- 
ing churches forcibly and surreptitiously ; 
breaking them open at early dawn and appro- 
priating them to their use, when we, the 
Old Catholics, had plenty of other places to 
preach and worship in, and depriving a far 
greater number than we formed of their only 
place of worship. In vain the Pére Hyacinthe 
warned them that they were strengthening the 
Roman ranks ; and to-day all our Old Catholic 
churches are deserted and the Roman churches 
were never so full. Persecutions doubled their 
numbers in two years, and despotism decimated 
ours, And to-day our cause of Catholic re- 
form is lost in Geneva, if we cannot return to 
the programme of Pére Hyacinthe, and begin by 
a religious reform, not a political cat’s-paw. 
And in this our Swiss Bishop, Hertzog, is entire- 
ly with Pére Hyacinthe. Indeed, they are firm 
friends, as they are also both of them friendly 
with Dr. Doellinger and Bishop Reinkens, of 
Germany. 

**Let us go into the barns and ‘ open fields to 
preach the Gospel,’ said Pére Hyacinthe ; ‘but 
let us not do this unrighteous thing. God will 
never bless this work of spoil; and, as for me, 
I demand for my enemies the same liberties, 
the same privileges that I claim for myself. 
Our work must be of charity, and not of hate.’ 
Do ye unto others that which ye would they 
should do unto you. 


“But they gave no heed to his warning. 
This eriminal seizure of churches was but a 
drop in the cup of bitterness which the political 
leaders of the Church would force him to drink. 
These pillars of the Reformed Church—they 
who composed the Church government—were, 
without one single exception, openly-avowed 
free-thinkers, infidels, or atheists (I speak from 
personal knowledge) and yet they assumed to 
be catholic in church affairs ! 

“You are led into another great mistake 
when you say that the congregation of the Pére 
Hyacinthe dwindled away. The truth is this, 
and I speak knowingly, for during his five years 
with us I have not missed over five services: 
When all hope was gone and every effort failed 
to conduct the movement on a liberal and re- 
ligious basis, the Pére resigned his position as 
curé and leader, and at, the earnest prayers of 
the believing Old Catholics, began free religious 
services, From that moment our great state 
reform was lost. His humble chapel was, how- 
ever, immediately full, while the Old Catholic 
churches gradually became empty. His adher- 
ents increased, and often from the Roman 
ranks, until he was called away to France, 
from which he had been virtually exiled. 

‘* And now there is frequently in the parish 
church (which formerly was crowded to over- 
flowing whenever he preached) but 10 to 20 
persons, and sometimes the priest is left 
entirely alone. 

““We of Geneva know how the American 
public has been led into error by the unfair 
accounts given by Mr. Leonard W. Bacon, who 
went to our chapel when there were no public 
services and when only a few nearest neigh- 
bors of the Pére Hyacinthe were present—less 
than 200—who had been apprised late Saturday 
night of his return to the city, after an absence, 
and of his holding services that were not an- 
nounced or known to the public. Jesuits, my 
dear Mr. Editor, are not all in their order, nor 
even in the Catholic Church. 

“Tt is true the Pére Hyacinthe failed im re- 
forming a church on a demagogic and infidel 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“aa basis ; but his mission as @ fervent and devout | ministers to to their ‘ 
Religions Muteligence. - annem GE 


minister of the Gospel, and as a faithful and 
loving pastor has borne rich fruit and has 
brightened the waning faith of our entire 
Geneves® society, and left an impression upon 
not only our Catholics, but the Protestants, that 
will remain for the good of many and for the 
glory of God. 

“Our sorrow at his departure remains, but 
our blessings go with him. 

“A GENEVESE DisorrLe oF P2RE HyacentHe.” 





Tue Rev. Dr. E. T. Baird, who was ac- 
cused of irregularities as agent of the Board 
of Publication of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, and suspended from the ministry by 
the Hanover (Va.) Presbytery, has been restored 
to his former position in the ministry. The 
Presbytery, by a vote of fifteen to six, decided 
that, in view of ‘‘a distinct and penitent ac- 
knowledgment [by Dr. Baird] of the moral 
wrong done by him, and an expression of peni- 
tent sorrow for the great injury to the cause of 
Christ and to our beloved Church resulting 
therefrom,” and the presentation of numerous 
testimonials, from persons of various de- 
nominations, expressing confidence in the 
accused, Dr. Baird should be restored to 
his former standing. Dr. Baird, in his 
statement to the Presbytery, declared that he 
was not defending the propriety of bis official 
business course ; but simply his moral character. 
He denied that he intentionally concealed any- 
thing, or made any representation which he did 
not believe to be true; or that he used his 
official signature to borrow money for himself, 
or that he designed or desired to defraud any 
one. 


.- The trouble in the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel is, we learn by the latest 
files of English papers, to be settled peacefully. 
The Guardian says: “ We do not, indeed, quite 
understand the reason of the particular arrange- 
ment which has been acquiesced in. It appears 
that Canon Gregory is to move, without oppo- 
sition, his proposal to rescind the change of the 
by-law adopted in November last, and so to 
restore the condition of things which has lasted 
some five and twenty years, which has certainly 
obtained the approval of the colonial episco- 
pate, and which would appear to have com- 
mended itself to the Church at large. This is, 
of course, to reinstate the board of examiners 
in the position which has been so fiercely at- 
tacked. But he is to add to this motion the 
proposal of a committee, fairly representative 
of both parties in the controversy, to inquire 
into the whole of the by-laws regulating the 
selection of missionaries.’’ The controversy 
has brought injury upon the interests of the 
Society, 


.»-.-The Bishop of Oxford having, in reply to 
a memorial respecting the ritualistic teaching 
at Cuddesden College, said that the ‘‘ heaviest 
indictment against the English Church Union 
is that it called the Church Association into 
life,” the chairman of the Association has writ- 
ten a severe letter to His Lordship. The sen- 
tence quoted, says the letter, ‘‘too painfully 
suggests the fear that your lordship approves 
the doctrinal teaching and practices upheld by 
the English Church Union,’ and declares that 
the peace which the Bishop advocates is a 
‘shameful surrender, from which true Church- 
men cannot but shrink with the deepest aver- 
sion.” 


.. There were renewed disturbances in St. 
James’s Church, Hatcham, recently, on the in- 
duction of the new incumbent, Mr. Walker. 
He conducted a plain service, but objection was 
made to a cross and two candlesticks on the 
super-altar; and Mr. Walker was asked to re- 
move them, but he refused. Disturbances 
occurred during the colloquy between the 
churchwardens and Mr. Walker, and the police 
were called upon to restore order. Finally, 
one of the churchwardens removed the ob- 
jectionable articles, upon his own responsibility. 


.-The Irish Presbyterian Church has just 
lost a donation of $50,000, through its repug- 
nance to what it regards as ritualism. A Mrs. 
Gamble offered $50,000 to the Assembly’s Col- 
lege, at Belfast, asking the privilege of putting 
two stained-glass windows in the chapel. The 
Rev. J. Macnaughton led an attack in the Bel- 
fast Presbytery against the dangerous propost- 
tion, the result of which is that Mrs. Gemble 
has, in disgust, withdrawn her offer; and the 
opponents of instrumental music score another 
victory over ritualism. 


.-A new prosecution under the Public 
Worships Act has been begun in the Court of 
Arches against the Rey. T. Pelham Dale, of 8t. 
Vedalt’s, London. The former judgment 
against Mr. Dale was set aside by the Court of 
the Queen’s Bench, on technical grounds. 
Hence the new suit. 


:..The Synod of Memphis (Southern Pres- 
byterian) decides that it is not expedient to 
organize a presbytery of colored people, and 
urges upon presbyteries the importance of 
calling upon all the colored churches and 








teries. 


one» The Baptist Quarterly Review, which failed 
for lack of support, is to be revived as a private 
enterprise and published in Cincinnati. The 
Rev. J. R. Baumes, D.D., is to be the editor. 


The Sunutay-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 16th. 
THE WAY OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


Notgs.—The Psalms were compositions for 
chanting in the temple service, responsively, 
accompanied by all sorts of musical instru- 
ments, They were in poetry, and ought to be 
translated and printed in our Bibles in separate 
lines, like poetry. But in the original Hebrew 
they had no rhyme and no accented meter ; but 
only a choice of special poetical words anda 
balanced and paralle) structure to set off their 
exalted thought. Thus it is easy to see that 
the first verse consists of three parallel clauses, 
all having nearly the same meaning. So 
the second has two, the third four, ete. It 
will also be noticed that the whole psalm may 
be divided into two parts or strophes, of which 
the first describes the righteous and the sec- 
ond the wicked. ‘* Blessed is the Man.”"— 
The subject of this psalm makes it suitable as 
an introduction to the whole book. It shows 
how much better it is to be good than to be 
bad. ‘That walketh not.’’—These three 
clauses mean about the same thing. There is 
no evident climax, as if the last were any 
stronger expression than the first; but the 
effort of the writer was to express the same 
thought in various ways, “ The seat of the 
scornful.”"—Does not sit with those that mock 
at God and goodness and talk like them. 
“ His delight."—The language is stronger than 
if it were merely said that he obeyed the law of 
the Lord. “ The law,”*—Originally the five 
books of Moses, and then any other expression 
of God’s law, in book, voice, or conscience.—— 
By the rivers.’’—Other trees in the East lose 
their leaves in the summer; but the tree by the 
river does not wither nor cast its fruit. 
“The chaff.’—In Palestine the sheaves of 
wheat were trodden or beaten fine, till all the 
straw was reduced to a fine stubble, which was 
separated by the wind, as the threshing-floors 
were on the hilltops. “ In the judgment.” 
Hardly the last judgment, as that doctrine was 
hardly revealed when this psalm was written ; 
but God’s daily judgment in providence. 
“ Nor sinners in the congregation."—They might 
enter the congregation ; but they should not 
remain, but should be cut off and perish. 

Instruction.—It is enough to characterize a 
good man or boy that he does not love bad 
company. He does not stand with them, nor 
walk with them, nor sit with them. He keeps as 
far from them as possible. Boys remember 
that aman or a child is known by the company 
he keeps. Bad company means bad habits, bad 
character. Try to find good company, honor- 
able, decent associates, those that are truthful 
and faithful, and who work diligently in their 
business or their studies. Then you will be- 
come like them. If you walk the streets with 
bad boys or sit or stand with them where they 
tell filthy stories and take God’s name in vain, 
you will be likely to become like them—worth- 
less and unhonored here and to perish with 
them. Make up your mind always to keep 
away from them. 

It is a good deal not to do wrong nor to go 
with those who do wrong. The one who is 
careful not to do wrong is almost ready to try 
to do right. 

If you do not want to delight in the company 
of the bad, learn to delight in the law of God. 
Think of it, meditate about it, read it, and see 
how beautiful and glorious God’s law is; how 
noble it is to try to do God's will, to please him. 

Goodness prospers. That is the teaching of 
the whole Old Testament and of observation. 
On the whole, in the long run, a good, honest 
moral character assures success. If you want 
to be happy in this world, if you want to be 
successful, if you want to be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of waters, which shall not wither 
in the drought of summer, then delight to walk 
in the law of the Lerd and to meditate upon it 
day and night. Itis true that in certain times 
of persecution, as in the days of the early dis- 
ciples, a reformation means persecution; but 
such is not generally the fact. 

A bad man or a bad boy is mere chaff. He is 
good for nothing but to be blown away and 
trodden down or burnt up. And that is his 
fate. He will not prosper. Nature is against 
him. Society is against him. God is against 
him. The way of the wicked shall perish and 
ought to perish. The bad-hearted person may 
try to get in the company and congregation of 
the good when any advantage is to come from 
it; but God is always in judgment against him 
and he shall not stand. It is best for every 
young person to make up his mind that he 
will begin to try to please God in everything 
and to do just what is right always. Then he 
shall grow in favor with God and man. 
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rink Register, 


DE POY, W. B., ord. at Cincinnati, O. 

FIELD, Taos. a, Alton, IIl., accepts call to 
Winona, Minn. 

MORSE, D., accepts call to Cassopolis, Mich. 

OSBORN, G. P., Huntington, Ind., resigns. 

MAINE, R. H., South Colebrook, Conn., re- 
signs. 

RAYMOND, E. 8., New Canaan, Conn., died 
recently. 

Ss J. W., D.D., Bridge-street ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. icp resi ens. 

SUTHERLAND, F. P., Gilbertsville, N. Y., 
resigns. 

WARRING, H. B., Mahopac Falls, N..Y., 
resigns. 

WHITCOMB, W. W., Hastings, Minn., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BACON, LronarD Woorsey, inst. over Park 
ch., Norwich, Conn. 

BLANCHARD, GrorceE P., Rochester, Minn., 
resigns. 

BURROWS, E. B., Mt. Vernon, O., resigns. 

CARPENTER, P. H., ord. at Worcester, Vt. 

CHILDS, Frank 8., accepts call to First ch., 
Riverside, Conn. 

= Epmunp, ord. at Richmond, 

ich. 


oan. B., called to Bethesda ch., Reading, 

Nass. 

FREELAND, Samvuen M., Andover, Mass., 
-_ to Tompkins-avenue ch., Brooklyn, 


GILMAN, Gsorag P., Watertown, called to 
Danbury, Conn. 

GRINNELL, 8. 8., ord. at Rochester, Vt. 

JONES, Josern H., Westchester, Ind., is dead, 
at age of 70. 

LANE, J. W., closes his labors at Plover, Wis. 

MARCH, Danret, D.D., inst at Woburn, Mass. 

MEEK, 8. W., accepts call to Belleville, O. 

SAFFORD, A. W. accepts call to Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. 

SCOTT, NeEtson, East Granville, Mass., dis- 
missed, 

STANTON, R P., Greenville, Conn., resigns ; 
— congregation refuses to accept resigna- 

on. 

SUTHERLAND, W. B., Spring Lake, accepts 
call to Saugatuck, Mich. 

RADFORD, WaLtsR, Clay, accepts call to 
Magnolia, Towa. 

ROWLEY, Miron, Evansville, called to New 
London, Wis. 

WALKER, Grorae Leon, D.D., accepts call 
to Center ch., Hartford, Conn. 

WARREN, Wri114M, D.D., Gorham, Me., died 
last week. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


CHESTER, C. T., inst. at Indianapolis, Minn. 

EATON, W. M., inst. at Corinth, O. 

ELY,C., Pittsburgh, Penn., declines call to Sixth 
ch. Indianapolis, Ind. 

HALEY, Cuarzes F., Roseville, N. J., resigns. 

MoFARLAND, T. C., inst. at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

MoPHERSON, Princeton Sem., called 
to Fourth ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

SMOCK, Davip Vv, Keota, Iowa, died recently. 

STOBBS, 8. Somerville inst. over Third ch., 
Jersey City, N. 

WEBSTER, held H., supplies First ch., 
Newark, 


bala 2 venihgs Joun P., died recently at 
Paterson, 





CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARBEE, J. T., removes from McMinnville to 
Melton, Tenn. 


EVANS, R. H. renwves from Lacrosse to Bar- 


ren Fork k, 

GILLIAM, F. M. .» removes from Adairsville 
to Franklin, Ky. 

HOGG, J. M., removes from Flora to Kin- 
mundy, tl 


JOPLING, J. T., removes from Longwood to 
Pilot Grove, 0. 

TONEY, Tomas, accepts call to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

VINEYARD, W. J., removes from Vineyard, 
Ark., to ostord, Miss. 

— W. H., removes from Shiloh to Hico, 


wnikaue W. C., ~~ ee Ky., accepts 
call to Boonsville, Ind. 

WOODS, Leroy, called to “Waynesburg, Penn. 

YOUNG, JAMES B., removes from Clarksville 
to Paris, Tex 

YOUNG, N., ios ‘been received into the Church 
in California from Cong. denomination. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 
BUNTING, R. F., D.D., Galveston, Tex., re- 


BURGESS WILEY, died at Brookhaven, Miss., 


DABNEY, Ww. A., Hunter-st. ch., Atlanta, Ga., 
dismissed. 

GAILLARD, 8. 8., died rs at Griffin, Ga. 

KLINE, A. L., D.D., Yazoo City, Miss., resigns. 

LEEPER, F. L., accepts call to Fort Mill, 8. C. 

LOWRY, T. M., accepts call to Aberdeen, Miss. 

WATT, Joun 8, died recently at Petersburg, 


Va. 
WINN, 8. K., Culpepper C. H., called to Sec- 
ond ch., Petersburg, Va. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
SECNOGER, H., accepts call to Greenwood, 


— a D. D., Third ch., Baltimore, 


HEBERLE, SF pauabarh, Penn., accepts call 
enton 
HUNSBERGER. 3 Joseps H., Norristown, Penn., 
cer call to Heidel ,O 


SORBER, Wriu1am, died at rownback, Penn., 
aged ’50. 
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ews wf the Week: 


Tue situation in France reached its cli- 
max on the 29th, when President McMahon 
declined to accept the measures affecting the 
army, as proposed by his ministry. Finding 
himself so generally opposed in the matter, he 
resigned the Presidency of France, on the 30th, 
and on the same date the French Senate and 
Chambers met in joint session and elected M. 
Jules Grévy his successor by a vote of 539 to 99 
cast for Gen. Chauzy. On the following date 
the Deputies elected M. Gambetta their presi- 
dent, to succeed Grévy. These important 
changes were effected without any popular 
demonstration and place the Republic on a 
firmer basis. 


..The House bill providing that the master 
of a vessel owned by any citizen of the United 
States shall not take on board at...) foreign 
port any number of Chinese exceeding ten, 
with intent to bring them to the United States, 
under a penalty of $100 for every such pass- 
senger in excess of ten, passed last week by a 
vote of 155 to 72. Mr. Garfield (Rep.), of Ohio, 
protested that the bill was a palpable violation 
of international law and prepared for party 
purposes, rather than out of consideration for 
the interests of workingmen. 





..The recent decision in the United States 
District Court at Alexandria, Va., restores the 
entire Arlington estate, which belonged to the 
late Gen. Lee and was confiscated by the Gov- 
ernment, to the Lee heirs. An appeal has been 
made to the United States Supreme Court ; but 
the decision is likely to be sustained there. 
The heirs have no desire to disturb the patriot 
dead or regain possession of that part of the 
Arlington estate which is comprised in the 
cemetery proper and where 15,000 Union 
soldiers are buried 


...-The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of which Miss Frances E. Willard is 
president, is busily at work preparing petitions 
for a license law in Illinois. The petition also 
urges that on this question of license or no 
license to sell liquors (wine and beer included) 
the women of the state shall be allowed to 
vote, on the ground that it. affects them most 
closely in their domestic relations. The Union 
proposes a strong campaign to secure the suc- 
cess of the petition. 


. The Ameer of Afghanistan has arrived 
on the Russian frontier. The Russian author- 
ities endeavored to persuade him that it would 
be useless to go to St. Petersburg; but he in- 
sists that, unless prevailed upon to abandon 
his intention, he may be expected to reach the 
Russian capital by the end of February. He 
is said to be disappointed at his cold welcome 
by the Russians. 


..The Edinburgh High Court of Justiciary 
has passed sentence upon the directors of the 
City of Glasgow Bank. Robert 8. Stronach and 
Lewis Potter, convicted of fraud, theft, and em- 
bezzlement, are sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. The five other directors, con- 
victed of uttering false abstracts of balance 
sheets, are sentenced to eight months’ impris- 
onment. 


. Recent investigations point to the proba- 
bility that J. W. Barron, the cashier of the 
Dexter (Me.) Savings Bank, who was supposed 
to have been murdered in defending the bank, 
a year ago, and whose heroic conduct was 
noticed throughout the country, was, on the 
contrary, a defaulter, and committed suicide in 
an ingenious manner to conceal bis crime. 


.-The venerable poet and essayist, Richard 
Henry Dana, died at his residence in Boston, on 
Sunday morning last, aged 93 years. He was 
the son of Chief-Justice Dana and was born at 
Cambridge, Nov. 15th, 1787. After studying 
law, he took up literature, and through a long 
life has been recognized as one of our rising 
poets, 


-.In the matter of the “‘ cipher dispatches,” 
the Potter Committee have decided to send a 
sub-committee to New York to conduct further 
investigations there. It is said that Mr. Tilden 
will be called upon to testify. 


.-Gen. Grant and party were at Alexandria, 
Egypt, on the 3lst ult., on their way East. 





Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes—Alista Bouquet, Pet 
Rose, Floral Riches, and his other odors—are fresh, full, 
rich, ‘and persisten' t. 


Quicken the Circulation. 

Don’t let the blood stagnate in your veins. You can 
prevent its doing so by increasing its volume and puri 
ty; by stimulating the digestive organs and encour. 
aging assimflation with that matchless vitalizing 
agent, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. People not afflict- 
ed with any organic or inorganic disease grow wan 
and haggard, simply because their blood is thin, 
po ame Po -a.raom Ft a Er meres properties, and so 
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St 
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quicker than Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, estate 
|e FS Never fails. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 42 Murray Street. “ 
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DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this salt in 
ordinary water. This solution all the — 
giving Spd and tonic mes of natu 

water, while it is free from the organic impurities of 
the surf. For or druggists generally. 


DITMAN, 
meentwot & Barclay Street, N. Y. 
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SURE CURE. ~~ 


Manufactured only under the above Trade-mark 
BY THE 


European Salicylic Medicine Co., 
PARIS AND p onagain eM 


PR emo RELIEF WARRANTED. 
RANTEED. 


cures out of worn 4 within ¢ ree days. Secret—the 
0 dissolver of the poisonous Uric Acid which exists 
in the blood of rheumatic L_— gouty patients. $la 
Box; 6 Boxes for $5. Sent to any address on receipt of 
nese. Endorsed by physicians. Sold by all druggists. 

ress 


WASHBURNE €& CoO., 
Only Importers’ Depot, 23 Cliff Street, N. Y. 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 





WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These wonderful instruments are now the 


FAVORITE 


ALL THE GREAT ARTISTS, 


and enjoy among the intelligent musical people the 


LARGEST SALE 


“Sympathetic richness and purity ef tone, 
combined with greatest power, and 
their extraordinary durability.” 


Inspection Invited ! 
Competition Defied! 


PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., Cor. 16th Street, N. Y. 


WILL BE SENT FREE. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRAN NEW ORGAN, 


together witha large Instruction Book 
full of useful exercises ay rhe en pieces, boxed 
ak to a”, addre entesprisin firm of 
BOWLB 0. are the largest 
ORGAN yn 4 _ wis INGTON WARREN 
County, New JERsgy, and their increased business 
warrants them in making this splendid offer. Do not 
fail to address them, and make your home happy with 
one of their superb instruments. 








RO G E RS’ POWDER 


DRY IN 





CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 
This well-known promo fs bighly ager for Bey 

Persia, Hagvacue, Sickness of the Stomach, rare, and al! 

complaints arising from Acidity, Billous and. Malarial evers. It 

cools the blood and regulates o bowels. Itisa favorite medicine 

for children aoe Lr: 4 poe Sweet taste makes it cooling and 
efreshi t in 6 on. jes, 

relreanings “prepared by A. ROGRRS? SONS, Chemists, N. Y. 
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SMAX, satis AX, 3: rfumes foul breath. 10 cents. 
FLEMING & CO., 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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surveys, covering grees a , 14th St., bet. 3d and 


4th Av's, 0) Aca’ usic. m every every day 
4 - 9 a.m. till Open ¢ Hxplanatory 


ures at 2 and 8P.m. Admissi on, M5 cents. Chi 
dren under 12 years of age, 15 cents. 


CHOCOLAT DEVINCK, 


‘175 Rue St. Honore, Paris, 


“HORS CONCOURS.” 
Sweet, Vanilla, and Fancy Chocolates of all kinds, 
and pure Cocoas. Used in the Principal Hotels 
of New York and for sale by 
ALL LEADING GROCERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 
Wholesale Depot, 62 Pine Street. 

E. L. LENTILHON. J. J. CAUCHOIS, Sole Agent. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, FTC. 


Chav 


STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
| JOREPH GILLOTT & 80N8, New Yorn 


























Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
E,&H.T.A ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broapway, 
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FES RAUHH'S COLLEUR OF MUSIC, 06 Court Sirect, 
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(Broadway side), Now York. 
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7” AGENTS WANTED FOR THE ILLUSTRATED 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


A Clear and Concise History of all a 
Commencing with the Ry Periods and é' 
band the most rocemt impo en - 
o-Russ the Ad- 
ministration "ot ben aves, ‘and a Treaty j 7 
1878. 3 BOOKS I SIN ONE. Low price, quick sales, 
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J.C. McOURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A GENUINE 
Grover & Baker 
Szwma MacHine, 


This engraving exactly 


represents the machine 


J 
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Hiv with the box cover off. 





Shows Machine with over off. 
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AWFUL SACRIFICE. 


Shows Machine with Cover on. 


A perfect “GROVER & BAKER” SEWING MACHINE, former price $65.00, and 
exactly the same article in size, quality, and workmanship, will now be sold for $15.00, cash. 
Every Machine warranted, and will be sent immediately on receipt of the money. 

Reference, by permission, Tas: InpsPznpmnt, 251 Broadway, New York. 


H. 8s. CHANDLER, 
P.eO. Box 2787, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 s (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 « (3 mos.), 7 7 
4 “ a month), “ “ 35 
° (2weeks), “ . 20 
1 Number (1 week), a se 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, - 3.50 
52 » after 6 months, - 4.00 


2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGISs- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBBRS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Londun to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 
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P.-0. Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER sence 


1, Any person who takes aper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directe to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
_ the payment. 

2. if a person orders his pe per discontinued, he 
must payali arrearages,or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
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munications. Whatever is intended tor insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t®™ We do not bold ourselves responsibie fur any 
views or opinious expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t" Manuscripts sent to THe INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
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TO THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
GREETING. 


To the imperially grand Kepublic of 
France the Republic of America extends 
congratulation and greeting! The French 
Republic has been long enduring and pa- 
tient. It has not imprisoned or slaughtered 
its foes. It has been for seven years a re- 
public, ruled in noble sufferance by imperi- 
alists or monarchists. Was ever such a 
sight seen before of a nation that willed 
& government of the people, but which 
bore and forebore year after year with 
a president who was at heart a traitor to 
the state and who was willing to subvert 
the government over which he had been 
placed, and with a Senate in league with 
him and anxious that the experiment of a 
free government should prove a failure? 
Who did not ask, and tremble as he asked, 
ten, or five, or three years ago, if France 
was fit for a republic? But who dares ask 
now? Look at the history of France during 
these years. Thiers was a monarchist by 
choice, and a republican only because, in 
the differences of claimants, he saw no 
chance for a monarchy. MacMahon longed 
for an empire, and was glad enough to in 
trigue with traitors in the Church or the state 
if he could overthrow the Republic. The 
French Senate has been allowed to remain, 
till within a few months, strongly anti- 
Republican, at best in armed neutrality to 
ward the government Wi.ich was giving its 
members their honors. Meanwhile, the 
Assembly, under the guidance of the exceed 
ing patience of Gambetta and the other Re 
publicans, has endured the slights and op- 
positions of those whom once France would 
have guillotined as enemies, and has bided 
its time. Thetime has come. The nation 
has pronounced definitely in fevor of thy 
Republic. It has now made the Senate Re- 
publican, and this last week President Mc- 
Mahon has resigned his office, and at Just 
Jules Grévy, an upright and consistent Re. 
publican, bas been elected President of the 
Republic. At last France has a republic 
which respects itself and feels itself secure. 


as 


With a warm right hand the American Re- 
public presents its glad congratulations. 

The two great republics may well fecl 
that the world of the future is theirs, Since 
Imperialism in France went down in blood, 
and Kepublicanism took the control of the 
mation, no state in Europe has been more 
happy, or has shown a nobler spirit, or has 
been governed more wisely than France. 
France was not impoverished by the fearful 
tribute which it was forced to pay to Ger- 
many. Its people have been frugal and its 
statesmen wise, and no country in Europe is 
more prosperous than France. It has, as 
has the American Republic, a financial record 
of which to be proud for its honesty and 
its success. Compare with the position of 
France that of England, with its impending 
deficit, and its blundering imperial policy, 
and its spreading discontent; or Germany, 
with its tightening despotism, its social 
tremors, and its financial disadte rs, und the 
noble attitude of France inspires the great 
est hopes for republicanism. Trance, 
crushed in 1870 has risen again, as America 
rose after its terrible civil war; and, we say, 
the world is theirs. 

France now has well-proved rulers. (lam 
betta, acknowledged the foremost man in 
France, is made President of the Assembly 
and is in the liye of promotion to the pres- 
idency. With the authority of his position, 
he cao wisely direct the policy of the Re- 
public. The president, Jules Grévy, has 
heen well tried «avd bas proved faithful. 
Best of all, there exists no jealousy between 
him and the younger Gambetta. M. Wad- 
dington, who is at the head of the cabinet, 
is one of the most accomplished scholars as 
well as one of the ablest diplomats of 
Europe. He is also @ Protestant, and we 
must fervently hope that his influence will 
be exerted, that the French Republic may 
cut itself free from all entangling alliance 
with the Church. Christianity in France 
will have more hopeful prospects when the 
subventions of the state are withdrawn. 

Welcome, then, to the noble French Re- 
public! 





SENATORIAL CONFIRMATIONS. 


Tue Constitution of the United States ox 
pressly vests ‘‘the executive powet” of the 
General Government io the President; and 
he is, consequently, held responsible for the 
just and proper exercise of this power, 
Wiciher by hitmaself or his subordinates — It 
is his duty to see to it that the laws are faith 
fully executed, As # natural corollary 
from this position, the Constitution author- 
izes the President to nominate, and, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to ap- 
point all his executive subordinates, except 
in cases in which appointments are otherwise 
provided for, either in the Constitution itself 
or by law. ‘The appointing power is not 
vested in the Senate; but is vested in the 
President, limited in its exercise by the ad- 
vice and consent of the former. He names 
the appointee, and the whole power of the 
Senate consists in concurrence or dissent. If 





it concurs, the appointment is valid; and if 
not, it has no legal effect. The object of 
giving this power tothe Senate is not to 
hamper and tie the hands of the President, 
or virtually put the Senate into his place; 
but to protect the country against mistakes 
or abuses on his part. The power is de 
signed to be corrective, and no more. 

It follows by almost necessary inference 
that when the President makes a nomina- 
tion and thereby indicates his judgment and 
preference, as the executive head of the Gov- 
ernment, the only proper question for the 
Senate to consider is whether the nominee is 
competent and fit for the duties of the office 
he has been selected to fill. If there be no 
constitutional or personal objections to him, 
then the President’s nomination ought to 
be a conclusive reuson for confirmation. The 
fact that he has the Government to adminis- 
ter, that all executive subordinates are and 
should be subject to his control, and that 
the people will justly hold him responsible 
for the proper performance of the executive 
public service in all its branches is a sutti 
cient reason why the Senate, in the absence 
of any just objection to the competency and 
character of the vominée,should always 
concur with the President, and thus give 
legal effect to his judgment. The duties of 
his office, as well as the manifest spirit and 
intent of the Constitution, entitle him to this 





coasideration, If the'Benate refnses to con- 








cede this to the President, it encroaches upon 
his province and misuses its own powers. 

These general remarks have, in our judg- 
ment, a very pertinent application to the 
controversy or collision that has been in 
progress for sometime between the Presi- 
dent, on the’ one hand, and chiefly Senator 
Conkling, on the other, in respect to the two 
leading Custom-house officials of this city. 
President Hayes, as he had a legal and con- 
stitutional right to do, saw fit to suspend 
Messrs, Arthur and Cornell from office 
during the vacation of the Senate, and to 
put two other gentlemen in their places; 
and when the Senate convened he further 
suw fit to nominate the latter to fill these 
oftices aml has in general terms assigned 
his reasons for this change. The change is 
particularly offensive to Senator Conkling, 
who has done his very best to procure the 
rejection by the Senate of the President's 
nominations. Wehave not heard the tirst 
objection from the Senator or any of his 
friends to the competency or character of 
the gentlemen named hy the President, or 
to their conduct of the service during the 
period in which they have held office. 

What, then, we submit, in all candor, is 
the duty of the Senate, yea, of Senator 
Conkling himself, in respect to these selec- 
tions made by President Hayes? We con- 
fess that we see but one reasonable answer 
to this question; and that is that the Senate 
should not, after ascertaining that the nom- 
inations are fitting, have hesitated a moment 
in confirming them. Whether they were 
pleasing or displeasing to Senator Conkling 
or any other senator, and whether the gen- 
tlemen nominated are the ones whom a ma- 
jority of senators would have designated, if 
the power had belonged to them, is not at 
all the question which the Senate should 
consider. And so, whether Messrs, Arthur 
and Cornel] were tit for the offices from 
which they were removed, or whether the 
President’s reasons for their removal are 
good and sutticient, is not the question. The 
single and only proper question is, whether 
the nominations actually made are in them- 
selves unohjectionable. Tf they are, then that 
is sufficient for contirmation; and if not, then 
that is equally suilicicut for rejection. 

When the Senate of the United States 
shall, if ever, practically adopt this doe 
trine, thea it will consult Its own dignity, 
act according to the plain intent of the Con 
stitution, concede to the Presideatial office 
the rights that helouy to it, keep within its 
own limits, und cure some of the worst 
abuses that have been foisted upon the civil 
serviee of the country. We know of no 
abuse worse than that which assumes that 
the President, in making his appointments 
in « given state, isto do the bidding of the 
senator or senators from that state who be- 
long to the party in power; and which fur- 
ther assumes, by a sort of tacit compact among 
senators, that unless the President bows to 
this authority his nominations are to be re- 
jected. This is equivalent to giving to the 
senator or senators of each state, if belong- 
ing to the party in power, the whole ap- 
pointing power, which the Constitution be- 
stows upon the President and the Senate. 
We do not hesitate to characterize this as a 
most infamous and corrupting system, It 
enslaves the President, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, virtually turns the Senate into 
a body of conspirators. All the senators, 
according to this theory, conspire together 
to run a ‘‘ machine” in distributing the pa- 
tronage of the Government, with the under- 
standing that each is to have his share; and 
the President must yield to the conspiracy 
or have his nominations rejected. 

That such a system more or less exists in 
the practice of the Senate hardly admits of 
any doubt. Senators politely call it courte- 
sy toward each other; yet it is the system 
of “You tickle me and I'll tickle you.” 
It buys votes and gives votes for pay. Be- 
tween it and actual bribery there is very lit- 
tle to choose. This abominable system must 
be torn up, root and branch, or civil service 
reform in this country can never be much 


| more than a mere name. 
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that branch of the public service which it will 
be difficult to dil by one equally competent. 
No man in this country was so thoroughly 
skilled and disciplined in all the details of minut 
operations. Hfé little volume on ‘“‘ Money and 
Legal Tender” {a rvultum in parvo, 
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Tue President has not yet made any ap- 
pointment to fill the place made vacant by 
the death of Bayard Taylor, at Berlin. We 
do not believe that he could confer that 
honor upon a more excellent and worthy 
man than Dr. Joseph P. Thompson. He has 
certainly the special gifts and qualifications 
to fit him for the place. Indeed, if he had 
been asked five years ago to fit himself 
specially for this place, he could hardly 
have done better than he has, and without 
any thought of political honors. His high 
standing as a scholar, his knowledge of the 
German and French languages, his rank as 
a student of international law, his rare gifts 
asa public speaker, his popularity and in- 
timacy with the ablest writers and statesmen 
all over Europe, his prompt and outspoken 
loyalty to his own country in every emer- 
gency, his sincere and successful efforts to 
make every American feel at home in 
Berliu-—xll these and other reasons, not 
necessary here to mention, make the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Thompson eminently 
proper and expedient. Since the days of the 
Revolution, down-through the Great Rebel- 
lion, to this hour there have been none more 
loyal and faithful as citizens than the clergy; 
and, so faras we know, they have never asked 
or received any important political honors. 
We would not recommend the appointment 
of clergymen to office any more than any 
other class; but we see no special reason why 
discrimination should always be made 
against them. 

A correspondent sends us the following in 
regard to the fitness of Dr. Thompson for 
the Berlin mission: 


“To tHe EpiIton oF THB INDEPENDENT : 


“Dr. Thompson has resided in Berlin since 
November, 1871, and he is thoroughly convers- 
ant with both German and French. He hae 
always done a great deal toward entertaining 
the Americans in Berlin, whether resident or 
no; and especially has he aided the young 
American students, of whom there are now 
some sixty or more in the University. He is 
acquainted with a large circle of Hterary, scien- 
tifie, and political German men, of the stand- 
ing of Virchow, Mommsen, Dorner, Lepsius, 
Hepke (Bismarck’s secretary), von Weber, von 
Bernuth, Moltke, ete., etc. He has done more 
than any one to perpetuate American institu- 
tions in Berlin—such as the celebration of 
Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July; and for 
the five or alx years past has regularly deliv 
ered a Thanksgiving oration, at the request of 
the resident Americans. 

**He was chiefly instrumental in getting up a 
dinner for Hon. Carl Schurz, June 12th, 1875, 
and presided at the same. 

‘“‘When the German papers attributed the 
crime of the ‘Dynamite Fiend’ of the Bremer- 
haven explosion to ‘American civilization,’ he 
called a meeting of resident Americans, at 
which he presided; and they publicly denied the 
imputation, and expressed their displeasure at 
the ignorance and discourtesy of the Berliv 
papers regarding American affairs. 

“Dr. Thompson is an acting and active 
member of the ‘International Association for 
Reform and Codification of the Laws of Na- 
tions’; of the ‘Copernican Society of Science 
and Art’; of the ‘Continental Association of 
Anthropology and Archwology’; and of Social 
Science Associations, Europe. He is foreign 
secretary of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, and was sent to represent them at the 
Paris Convention of 1875, 

“He is in constant correspondence with En. 
glish, German, and American papers upon sub- 
jects of national interest. 

‘* He delivered a series of Centennial lectures 
on ‘ America as a Nation,’ in Berlin; and was 
invited to and did deliver the same in Dresden, 
Geneva, Florence, Paris, and London. They 
have since been published in book form by 
Osgood, of Boston. He published a work in 
German and English on ‘Church and State’; 
and Bismarck sent for him, and in a private in- 
terview tendered his thanks and the Emperor's 
to him for the views which he had taken aud 
for his public expression of them. 

‘He was present at the great meeting in St. 
James Hall, London, in January, 1874, and 
epoke, in company with Gladstone, de Pressens¢, 
and others, on ‘Paparchy and Nationality’ and 
* Contest of Ultramontanism in Germany.’ Dr. 
Thompson, since residing abroad, has devoted 
most of his time to the study of international 
law, as is shown by the following sddressee 
delivered before the ‘Association for Reform 
end Codification of the Laws of Nations ’~viz: 

“*The Armament of Germany,’ st the Hague, 
Sep., 1875. 

“6 La Paia vonsidérés conune Berceau de le 
agit’ at Geneve, Sept., 1874. 

Treaties as 9 Matter of Law of Wettees,’ 
at Antwerp, Aug., 1977. 
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‘** Principles of International Law,’ Bremen, 
1876. 

‘He was also appointed by this Society chair- 
man of the Committee on International Copy- 
right Laws, and the section allotted to him was 
Germany, England, and the United States. He 
delivered an address on the subject at Antwerp, 
(877; also before the Association. He also de- 
livered the following addresses : 

“*¢ Papalism,’ Glasgow, Nov., 1876. 

“Stone Age,’ Congress of Anthropology, 
stc., Buda Pesth, Hungary, 1876. 

“¢The Question of Races in the United 
States,’ Glasgow, 1874 (Social Science Associa- 
tion). 

‘“‘ An address before the Copernican Society 
of Science and Art in Poland, 1873. 

“An address at Centennial Dinner, West- 
minster Palace Hotel, London, July 4th, 1876. 

** An address on ‘ Vatican Conflict in Free 
Nations.’ 

“Dr. von Weber wrote of Dr. Thompson, ina 
leading Berlin journal: ‘ Dr. Thompson belongs 
to the very warmest of English-speaking friends 
that Germany numbers.’ An editorial upon Dr. 
Thompson’s work appeared last fall in the 
Borsen Zeitung (Berlin paper), and said of him: 

‘*« Entire Sermons (and especially Berlin) is 
most sincerely indebted to this earnest, zeal- 
ous, and philanthropic worker from across the 
ocean, who seeks every opportunity to advance 


and support the honor, the policy, and the ac- 
tions of his country.’ 


“And again: 


‘** Men like Dr. Thompson and the historian, 
Bancroft, share a work in Germany, and ad- 
mirably fulfill it, similar to that of our country- 
men, Friedrich Kapp and Karl Schurz, ia 
America.’”’ 


° ° Q 
Editorial Aotes. 

Tus Christian Instructor has committed “ an 
unpardonable oversight.” It makes the con- 
fession thut it has been guilty of conduct that 
is ‘flagrantly offensive.” We always read 
The Christian Instructor, and we had failed to 
notice that its character was such that any- 
thing flagrantly offensive could possibly be 
uttered by it. But the offense condemned is 
surprising. It is that in two or three instances 
it has allowed the ‘‘ semi-barbaric and wholly 
heathenish name Sunday’’ to appear, instead 
of ‘“‘the beautiful and scriptural” name Sab- 
bath. All that confession for so little a sin! 
We would like to tell The Christian Instructor 
that by such exaggerated language it spoils the 
felt proportions of errors of conduct. It is not a 
flagrant offense to call the Sabbath Sunday. It 
is, at worst, a mistake. If that paper speaks 
of this mistake in language strong enough to 
characterize slander or lying, it makes it no 
worse to lie or to slander a neighbor than it 
is to give the wrong name to aday, In trying 
to magnify the little sin, it really palliutes the 
great ones. It needs to adopt the muito of an 
Ohio College (teste Moncure D. Conway, in his 
‘History of the Devil ’’): ‘ Orient thyself.” 








Tue Catholic Review makes a good sound 
point against Mr. Clarence Cook, in The At- 
lantic, who says of the building of the new 
Cathedral in this city: 


“And, certainly, if the money of Protestants 
and non-Catholics bad not been forthcoming, 
the cathedral would not to-day be a foot above 
its foundations. The Irish house-servants and 
the laboring men and women of the Diocese of 
New York have built the church with their 
money, and have bled at the same time to sup- 

rt a hundred other enterprises, set on foot by 

heir zealous and unwearied rulers. The same 
is true of Catholic dioceses all over the country; 
but in New York the wages of servants, which 
rose at one bound, at the time of the civil war, 
to more than double what they had been, have 
never gone down as they have in other places, 
being the only form of labor whose price has 
not been affected by the hard times of recent 
years. The reason is that the receivers of these 
wages are obliged to pay the greater part of 
what they get to the support of their Church, 
and are regularly taxed besides for the building 
of their cathedral, which is, of course, the 
church of the Cardinal Archbishop, and there- 
fore not the church of any one parish.” 


We might have expected this stuff from certain 


error does not seem to us a vital one, being 
simply that of saying that this work dwindled 
before it ceased; whéreas our correspondent 
claims that it eeased suddenly, without dwin- 
dling. The main fact is apparent, that the work 
wrought by Father Hyacinthe was of an inor- 
ganic sort, leaving little behind it at his depart- 
ure but a grateful recollection. Our hopes for 
his more stable success at Paris have already 
been expressed. We have showed to Mr. 
Bacon the uncomplimentary allusion to himself 
that occurs at the close of the letter from Ge- 
neva; at which he smiles, as one accustomed to 
bear hard names with equanimity, asserts that 
his testimony as to the state of the congrega- 
tions was founded on actual count on several 
occasions, and expresses his anxiety lest the 
habit that seems becoming inveterate in Father 
Hyacinthe (whom he regards with sincere good- 
will), of falling foul of his friends, may work 
as disastrously for him in the future as in the 
past. 


Dr. TALMAGE is entitled to his own defense 
of his telegrams, as reported in The Tribune: 


‘*T have been found fault with by one or two 
religious papers, but by no secular papers yet, 
concerning a telegram that [ sent last spring to 
Baltimore. 1 sent a dispatch to a brother, who 
was in Baltimore, for a large subscription, as 
we were anxious to raise our church debt. He 
telegraphed back. that he could not afford it. 
Then I sent another one, — : ‘ Will you and 
Mr. Hobbs allow me to pledge you each for 
$5,000, if I make up the difference between this 
amount and your actual subscription privately ? 
Signed T. De Witt Talmage.’ The president of 
the board was in Baltimore, and I thought if 
he gave a large subscription it would inspire 
the whole congregation, and I asked for $5,000 
from him an t. Hobbs. Any man of com- 
mon sense can see the meaning, which was that 
if these men could not make up the $5,000 asked 
for, that I would out of my own pocket make 
it up then; aud, indeed, that was the amount 
of my final subscription. Let me say, in pass- 
ing, that any man who can twist any other 
meaning out of that telegram is either a villain 
ora fool. {Loud applause.}”’ 


We can, at least, shrug our shoulders when 
asked to choose between the two designations. 
But T. DeWitt’s nephew and trustee, John F., 
ought to have been able to catch the meaning; 
and he thought it was the uncle that was some- 
thing other than a fool. Put on it the best 
possible construction; forget that Dr. Tal- 
mage’s subscription was met by raising his 
salary; and then it remains that, for the pur- 
pose of persuading other people to subscribe 
liberally, on the ground that the trustees were 
well disposed and were doing the most they 
could, these two men were asked to pretend 
that they gave what the pastor was going to 
give himself. The man who can twist any hon- 
esty out of that proposition is either—but we 
forbear. 


In the letter of Dr. G. L. Walker to ‘Tu In- 
DEPENDENT, published two weeks ago, he pro- 
fessed great ignorance of the position of his 
brother-in-law, Prof. G. N. Boardman, D.D., of 
Chicago, on the resolution introduced by Dr. 
Walker into the last meeting of the Vermont 
Congregational Convention, impeaching the 
honesty of those who have made any substan- 
tial departure from the “historic belief” of the 
churches. He said: 

“During the July or August following [the 
Convention) Dr. Boardman sent to the present 
writer a paper controverting the idea (advo- 
cated by some of the opponents of the resolu- 
tion) that the Oberlin Council had altered the 
basis of the Congregational body, making it 
‘evangelical,’ whereas it had before been 
‘denominational.’ This paper—in which I do 
not think the resolution was spoken of, though 
memory may be in error ou this int—was 
sent by me, without Dr. Boardman’s knowledge 
or consent, to the Vermont Chronicle, and there 
published. 

“ Whether Dr. Boardman approves the reso- 
lution I do not know ; and, if its precise phrase- 
ology is considered, I considerably doubt.” 
We have taken pains to look up that article 
of Dr. Boardman’s, published in 7’he Vermont 
Chronicle of July 20th, and find that Dr. 
Walker’s memory is a good deal at fault. So 
far from not mentioning the resolution, the 
article is in its substance a defense of it and an 


argument against its opponents. It begins: 





popery shriekers ; but not from an apostle of 
culture. We should like to know if a servant- 
girl has not as good a right to raise the price of 
what she has to sell to the highest possible 
point as anybody else? And, if wages asked 
are extravagant, are not Protestant girls at lib- 
erty tocome in and supply the market? Be- 
sides, how long has it been a matter of credit to 
« Protestant to subscribe largely to support his 
church, and of discredit to a Catholic to do the 
same? We delight and glory in the generous, 
noble contributions of our Catholic citizens to 
support their Church. It is one of the best 
auguries for the future. It is, to say the least, 
as grand a thing for some Bridget to puta 
beautiful bit of glass in a colored window in a 
grand public cathedral as it is for some Clar- 


ence to adorn his own parlor with a dado or a’ 


sconce. 


WS print in our “Religious Intelligeuce” 4 
letter from Geneva, that comes to us with the 
endorsement of Father Hyacinthe, and which 
purports to correct an alleged error concerning 





“Messrs. Eprrors :—It is fortunate that the 
resolution on ministerial standing was intro- 
duced at Rutland, though there was not time 
for a satisfactory discussion of it. The remarks 
which it has elicited show the need of it. They 
betray,” etc. 

The whole article is a defense of the resolution 
against the Rev. R. T. Hall, of Pittsford, who 
had strongly attacked it. Scarcely a quarter of 
the article is taken up with the Oberlin matter, 
while nearly three-quarters of it is devoted to 
other points in an attempted overthrow of the 
positions of the opponents of the resolution. 
We are greatly surprised that, after having 
showed Dr. Boardman the resolution before 
offering it; after having had subsequent con- 
ference with him; and after having received 
and sent to the press an article of his pro- 
fessedly in defense of Dr. Walker's resolution, 
and which with a definite declaration of 
“the need of it,” Dr. Walker’s memory should 
be so far in fault that, only six months later, he 
can declare that he does “ not know” “ whether 





Dr. Boardman approves of the resolution.” 


his own words, as applied to Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT, “reluctant to characterize as evasive and 
disingenuous” ; but we are somewhat shaken 
in our confidence in the trustworthiness of his 
memory on this subject. 


Ssnator Epmunps last week reported from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which, if adopted, would put an end to all 
the talk about Southern claims for indemnity on 
account of injuries and losses suffered during 
the late war. The proposed amendment ex- 
cludes all such claims unless the claimant was 
during the whole time of the Rebellion loyal 
in fact to the Government of the United States 
and gave neither aid nor comfort to the enemy. 
It also excludes all persons from any pension, 
bounty, or grant for or on account of any mili- 
tary or other service performed or injury 
suffered in hostility to the Government of the 
United States. It also provides that no pardon 
or amnesty shall have the effect to take any 
person, case, or claim out of the purview of the 
amendment. It sweeps the deck on this sub- 
ject, and leaves those who fought against the 
Government or in any way aided the Rebellion 
to take care of themselves as to resulting losses 
orinjuries. It may not be practicable to secure 
the necessary three-quarters majority to ratify 
such an amendment; yet, if it be proposed by 
Congress, all the states that were loyal during 
the war will vote for it. Those Southern States 
that vote against it will unmistakably show 
their hand on this subject. We should like to 
see the “solid South” brought to such a test. 
The people would then have one additional 
means ‘of understanding the import of this 
Southern solidity. It is quite enough for a 
nation to pay the expenses of conquering a re- 
bellion, without paying those of the rebellion 
into the bargain. 


Tus Keitt libel suit against the New York 
Times, recently decided in the United States 
Court, resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff of 
six cents. Mr. Keitt demanded $50,000, and 
the jury gave him just six cents for damages, 
which means that, though the publication was 
technically libelous, no actual injury had been 
sustained and no malice in the publication 
shown laying the foundation for exemplary 
damages. Judge Shipman, in his charge to the 
jury, laid it down asarule of law that where 
no malice exists in a libelous publication the 
plaintiff is entitled only to compensation for 
the injury actually received and shown by the 
evidence ; and that if there has been no injury 
then the damages are to be merely nominal. It 
was under this ruling that the jury found their 
verdict. The ruling differs from the doctrine 
of libel laid down by the Court of Appeals of 
this state in not presuming that every libelous 
publication is malicious. It seemsto us the 
more sensible view of what ought to be regarded 
aslaw. The proprietor of a newspaper ought 
to be held responsible for the publication of 
libelous matter; yet, if there be no malice in 
the case and no actual injury done, there is no 
occasion for ‘‘ smart money” by way of punish- 
ment and no occasion for damages. Many 
technical libels are of this character, and law 
ought to furnish no temptation for bringing 
them into courts. 








Tus House of Representatives, under the 
whip and spur of .the previous question, last 
week passed the anti-Chinese bill by a vote of 
155 to 72, or more than two to one. The bill 
forbids the master of any vessel to take on 
board at any foreign port, or at any place, more 
than fifteen Chinese passengers, with the in- 
tent of bringing them into any port of the 
United States, and enforces the provision with 
a fine of one hundred dollars and imprisonment 
for six months for any violation of the pro- 
posed law. We donot seriously suppose that 
this monstrous bill, for which nearly all the 
Democrats and some Republicans of the House 
voted, and which is mainly designed to suit 
the ‘‘Hoodlum”’ politics of California, can be 
passed by ,the Senate and then obtain the 
signature of the President, Itis mean and pro- 
scriptive in its spirit, anti-American in every 
feature of it, violative of the solemn compact 
contained in the Burlingame Treaty, insulting to 
the Chinese emperor, and without apy just 
occasion in the facts of the case. The proper 
course in respegt to the Chinese question is to 
leave it to the treaty power, especially as we 
have now a full Chinese embassy in this coun- 
try; and this would, no doubt, be the course 
adopted if politicians in Congress were not 
anxious to make political capital in the Pacific 
States, especially in California. The Chinese 
embassy numbers about forty persons, and 
under such a law they could not have come to 
this country in the same vessel. It would have 
. taken at least three vesels to secure to them a 
lawful entrance into the United States. 


Ir is seldom that any community witnesses 
such @ spectacle as that recently presented 
when the convicted members of the Warren 
County Ring, in New Jersey, were arraigned 








before Chief-Justice Beasley to hear the sentence 
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that eminent preacher’s work in Geneva. The | His statement of his ignorance we are, to quote | of the lawagainstthem. They were ten in num- 


ber, and all of them men that had previously 
been honored and trusted as upright citizens 
and some of them members of the Christian 
Church. There they stood at the bar of jus- 
tice asso many recorded felons, representing 
families plunged into the deepest depths of 
grief. The crimes charged against them and of 
which they had been convicted are conspiracy 
and forgery, for the purposes of official thiev- 
ery. One of them was an old man, and in be- 
half of all of them an earnest plea was made 
for mercy; yet New Jersey justice consigned 
all but one to hard labor in the state-prison for 
various periods, according to the aggravations 
of crime. There are other members of this 
now notorious Ring, whose trial will commence 
on the 24th of this month. New Jersey has 
honored herself in bringing these respectable 
scoundrels to justice, and seta good example 
for other states to imitate in like circumstances. 
The taxpayers fora series of years had been 
fleeced by their official knavefy, and the pun- 
ishment is no more than they richly deserved. 


ALMosT all the support the Chisolm Monu- 
ment Association has thus farreceived has been 
in response to the letters of Mrs. Clemmer, 
published in Toe INDEPENDENT. That monu- 
ment to the memory of a sweet girl, who died 
the death of a heroine in attempting to defend 
her father’s life against murderous fiends, 
ought to be built. The women of America 
ought to build it. Sisters, mothers, recall, if 
you can, Mrs. Clemmer’s ietters on the subject. 
Write to Mrs. H. C. Ingersoll, 511 Fourth &t., 
Washington, D. C., and learn from her the 
facts of the death of those martyrs of freedom. 
Ask her for a copy of the book, giving one of 
the saddest and most glorious stories of hero- 
ism ever written. A new edition of that book 
ought to be printed, if money is secured for it; 
but do not wait for it. Send your own gener- 
ous contribution, and let that monument arise, 
built by the free women of America. 

....The members of the canvassing board of 
Brevard County, in Florida, convicted in the 
United States Circuit Court on the charge of 
making fraudulent returns, have just beep 
sentenced by Judge Settle — one for three years 
and two for one year each—to imprisonment in 
the Albany Penitentiary of this state. This is 
under the Federal election laws, which the 
Democrats so much dislike. 


...-The Chicago Tribune suggests to Senator 
Logan, now that he has been again elected to 
the Senate of the United States, that this would 
be a good time for bim, by way of promise of 
better things for time to come, to pay back the 
extra salary grab of $5,000 taken from the 
Treasury in 1873. This will make his record 
right at the outset of his new term. 

.---The speech of General Bragg, the Wis- 
consin Democrat, against Southern war claims 
seems to have disturbed the bile of the solid 
South. The Charleston News says that he 
“‘ made ap ass of himself,’’ and a New Orleans 
paper says that if he “‘ hadn’t felt himself to be 
an ass he wouldn’t have brayed so loud.” We 
presume the General can stand it. 


..-.[t was said in the Democratic caucus that 
the Democrats must vote for the ‘‘ Hoodlum” 
Anti-Chinese Bill that has just been passed by 
the House of Representatives, or lose the State 
of California at the next election. This is 
. Hoodlum ” estatesmanship and “ Hoodlum” 
logic, with the babbling and vulgar Kearney as 
the patron saint of both. 

-o+-The Cincinnati Gazelle, g thoroughgoing 
Republican paper, speaks thus of Senator 
Conkling: ‘‘Senator Conkling, in his opposi- 
tion to the confirmation of the New York Cus- 
tom-house officers, dwarfs himself to the level 
of a mere partisan and machine politician, and 
the senators who sustain him plunge into the 
same narrow road.”’ 

...-General Ewing’s programme for 1880 is a 
fusion of the Democrats and the Nationals on 
the basis of the unlimited coinage of the silver 
dollar and the substitution of greenbacks for 
all the national bank-notes. This cuts loose 
from Eastern Democracy, and calculates only 
on Western Democracy and the solid South. 


...-Senator Christiancy, in consequence of 
poor health, proposes to resign his seat in the 
Senate, and has already been appointed and 
confirmed as minister to Peru. This probably 
opens the way for Mr. Chandler’s return to the 
Senate of the United States. 

...-Those of our readers who may agree with 
us in regard to the appointment of Dr. J. P. 
Thompson to the Berlin mission should not 
fail to write at once either to President Hayes, 
Secretary Evarts, or to some senator or mem- 
ber of Congress, urging proper action in the 
matter. 


-+e.The senate of Virginia hes passed 5 
series of resolutions in regard to state rights 
which are quite equal to anything that John C. 
Calhoun ever said or wrote. Let Virginis at- 
tempt to put the doctrines of her senate into 
practice, and she wil) heve to be reconstructed 





again. 
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.. The amount of the indebtedness of Arch- 
bishop Purcell and his brother, the vicar-gen- 
eral, to depositors is now set down at over a 
million dollars, which is more than the value 
of the cathedral and other property mortgaged 
tosecure it. The matter is getting serious. 

.- Genera] Butler insists that he is not polit- 
cally dead in Massachusetts ; but in an excel- 
lent condition to make another campaign at the 
next gubernatorial election. Most people 
would think that his defeat last fall is not par- 
ticularly promisiag for the future. 

.-The Reagan Interstate Freight Bill, 
passed by the House of Representatives and 
now inthe hands of the Senate, is as good as 
dead, A reasonable law on this subject would 
do good ; but this bill is 80 extreme that its im- 
policy is fatal to it, 

..S8enator Hill, of Georgia, who has some- 
times been called “the Ben Butler of the 
South,’’ has put himself on record as opposed 
to Southern war claims. Perhaps the Charles- 
ton .Vews will regard him as another Democrat- 
Ic ‘* ass,” 

Japan, according to the geologists, has 
coal enough to be equal to the annual yield of 
Great Britain fora thousand years. It would 
not be surprising if these coal resources should 
figure largely in the future of that country. 

.. The Vermont Congregational Conference 
will miss Dr. George Leon Walker’s defense of 
the ‘historic belief’? resolution at its next 
meeting. He has accepted the call to the 
the Center Church of Hartford. 

.. The Star in the West must ask harder 
questions, if it wants us to answer. It seems a 
waste of five lines to answer yes to its query 
whether Christianity teaches that any man will 
be eternally damned. 


.. There is a good prospect that the Geneva 
Award Bill, as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is doomed to a defeat in the Senate. 
This is good news, the bill being a disgrace to 
the country. 

....The Constitutional Convention of Cali- 
fornia has decided to give the go-by to all 
propositions for female suffrage in that state. 
This settles the question for the time being 
only, 

.. The newspapers are trying to make jt out 
that Dr. Talmage will be arraigned before his 
presbytery this week for unministerial con- 
duct. We anticipate nothing serious rod anal 





Publisher’ s Department. 


SooTHine AND Heaume, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Every housekeeper should purchase Dr. 
Price’s Flavoring Extracts; for they are the 
purest and best—unlike all others, 


MUSICAL AN NOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue fourth public Re Re hearsal and Concert of 
the Philharmonic Society will be given on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening of this 
week, respectively, at the Academy of Music. 
The soloist will be Mrs, Leonie He im, a pupil 
of Liszt, who will play Schumann's concerto in 
A minor. The programme includes Mendel- 
ssohn’s Symphony in A, No. 4, and for the first 
time Teliarkowsky’ s Symph ony in D, No. 3. 

The third Soirée of the Now ork and Brook- 
lyn Schubert Club will take piece on the 8th of 
February, at the Art Building, Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, at 3p. mM. The programme contains 
a string quartet by Beethoven, a rondo by 
Mendelssohn, and an adagio by Fred. Mollen- 
hauer. Mr. Henry Mollenhauer, the eminent 
violoncellist, will be assisted on this occasion 
by Miss Mollenhauer, Miss Tooker, and other 
well-known artists. The performanc e bids fair 
to be in every respect an excellent one. 








CAREFULLY avoid the use of rasping cathar- 
tics. They weaken the bowels and leave them 
worse off than before. Use, instead, that salu- 
tary, non-irritating aperie nt and anti- bilious 
medicine, Dk. Mort’s VEGETABLE LiviER PILL8, 
which will not only achieve the desired object 
—relaxation of the bowels—without causing 
pain or weakening them ; but promote diges- 
{i on and assimilation and depurate the blood. 
The pills are sold by all druggists. 

a 


SUCCESS IN EYE SURGERY. 


Tue Elmira (N, Y.) “Daily Advertiser states 
that: Dr. Thad. 8. Up de Graff, of the Surgical 
Institute of that city, has completed his 500th 
ope ration for the extraction of Cataract. Dr. 

Up de Graff is credited with wonderful success 
in curing blindness from this and other causes. 

A —— —— 

Tue Seth Thomas Clock Company have 
moved from Broadway to 20 Murray Street, 
this city. A handsome display of clocks may 
now be seen at their new store. 





“THe Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon 8t., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 





Indig gation. Dyspepsia, nervous proat 
and all’ f geomet dl de sty Felleved tr te Talking 
Saeusuben” ‘. Peptonized A ort Toe Tonic, @ the onis 
prepuration of beef contai 


woperties, It not a mere 4 iant, rit t 
tracts of beef; but contains * blood. foto 
erating, and life-sus Is invaluable 


in all enfeebled conditions, whe r the — is S. 3 
haustion, nervy 


iatlcalarty tt ay Sa uimonary 
aints. CASWELL, HagZaRD Fropristora, 


Ne commaing Sold by all druggists. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

Tue twenty-seventh annual report of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny is published on another page, and this first 
appearance of it will attract the attention of 
many of its friends and policyholders through- 
out the country. The assets of the Company 
now amount to $6,382,446.05 ; an increase over 
the figures of last year. T! here is also a consid- 
erable increase in the surplus, which amounts 
now to $452,688.91 by the Massachusetts 
standard and $882,272 by the New York stand- 
ard. ‘The liabilities are $5,929,757.14. The 
Company has insurance amounting to nearly 
thirty million dollars. The risks are carefully 
selected and are distributed very generally 
throughout the United States. Under the man- 
ayement of mg age cto Mr. E, W. Bond, and 
the secretary, Mr. Avery J. Smith, the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual is sure to be well managed. 


SPRINGFIELD F, AND M. INS. CO, 

Among the well-known fire insurance com- 
panies in the country is the Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, another good 
Massachusetts institution. Notwithstanding 
the heavy losses that many companies have sus- 
tained during the past year, the Springfield, by 
its statement, ublished in our insurance pages, 
makes even a better showing than a year ago. 
The assets, which are judiciously invested in 
the best kind of stocks and bonds, have in- 
creased during the past twelve months and now 
amount to $1,760,620.63. The liabilities are 
$1,382,626.97, eo that the surplus is $377,903.66. 
The capital stock, which a year or so ago was 
a half million dollars, is now $750,000; and, if 
the Company is as well managed in the future as 
in the past, it will not be long before the capi- 
tal may safely be made a million dollars without 
imparing the surplus. We would call particu- 
lar attention to the statement of this Company. 
The officers are Mr. Dwight R. Smith, presi- 
dent; Mr. Sanford J. Hall, secretary; and Mr. 
Andrew J. Wright, treasurer. These gentle- 
men are determined to make the Springfield 
stand in the very front rank among our fire in- 
surance companies, 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

The annual statement of this institution is 
printed elsewhere, showing the following 
figures: total receipts for the year for pre- 
miums and interest, 1,245,321.63. It has paid 
to policyholders $857, 605. 65, and had net assets 
December 31st, 1878, of $5,253,287.21. Its total 
liabilities as to’ policy holders is $4,576,207, and 
its surplus is $9727, O38. 95. This statement shows 
steady progress; and must be entirely satisfac- 
tory to all parties interested. This is one of the 
most conservative and carefully managed insti- 
tutions in New York. 


MUTUAL BENFFIT. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
of Newark, New Jersey, has presented its 
annual statement to our readers, in another 
column. The figures all show continued pros- 
perity, and we shall have something to say 
about them next week, when we expect to be 
less crowded for space than now 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 





Tue INDEPENDENT, in common with nearly 
all weekly newspapers, is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop is received, the 
majority desiring it so, in order that no break 
may occur and no numbers be lost. Every issue 
of the paper contains a notice to subscribers to 
this effect. If a subscriber wishes his paper 
stopped at the end of the year, let him, when 
remitting his subscription, say for one year 
only; or else, before the expiration of 
his subscription, write us to stop at the 
end of his year. As our mailing-list 
must of necessity be made up one week in 
advance, we should be notified of stops or 
changes in address two weeks in advance. If 
the paper overruns the paid subscription, and 
a subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 





DICKENS'S 'S WORKS. 


A New Year's p present of one or more 
volumes of the Household Edition of Charles 
Dickens’s Works would be very acceptable 
to any friend or relation. We have changed 
our offer somewhat, making it more attract- 
ive and liberal. For which see page 29 of 
this issue. 





Tue delicate membrane which envelopes the 
lungs and lines the air-passages is exceedingly 
sensitive, and a slight irritation of it increases 
and — very rapidly. Remembering this, 
use, if you are attacked by acough or cold, 
that incomparable pulmonic and preventive of 
consumption, Dr. HALL’s BALSAM FOR THE 
Lunas, which invariaby gives speedy relief and 
ultimately effects a compiete cure in all cases 
where the breathing organs are are aflected. Use 
it in time and prevent serious bronchial trouble. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Raking Powder: is 
gored by the syplicetion of scientific princip: as, 
‘orming a wholesome and nutritious powder. 


ee her letter from Europe, at- 
tributes the premature decay of teeth in Aman: 
ica to the baneful..effect.of. caustic alkalies in 
bread. Gold .Medal Saleratus is warranted to 
obviate this Objection and to possess no dele- 
terious properties; but’ by fits healthful action 
on the stomach to it their decay, and to 











take one-third less than any otherto do the 
same work. 





QuININE, on account of its present high price, 
has prepared the people for a reliable substi- 
tute. Druggists say that thermaline, at one- 
fourth the price of quinine and without any 
bad after effects, “is now a staple article of 
trade.” No wonder !—at 25 cents per box. 





CLUB RATES. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
the fact that we have made some important 
reductions in the prices at which we can 
supply other newspapers and periodicals in 
connection with THe INDEPENDENT. 

Those who wish to take one or more 
publications with THe INDEPENDENT will 
save time and money by remitting to us at 
per terms given in our Club Rates. 





A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


ViralizED ProspHateEs, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 
wheat-germ. They relieve all nervous dis- 
orders and weaknesses of mind or body, 
give vitality to the insufficient growth of 
children, strengthen digestion, cure neural- 
gia, and prevent consumption. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Avenue. For sale 
by druggists. 





Everypopy knows that sp long as there is 
roud flesh in a sore or wound it will not heal. 

he obstacle is speedily removed and the flesh 
reunited by HenRy’s CaBo.io SALVE, the finest 
embodiment in existence of that supreme = 
fier, carbolic acid. Its emollient ingredients 
modify its pungent acid basis, so that it never 
cauterizes, stings, or scarifies the digeased part. 
Sores and eruptions of all kinds are cured by 
it. All druggists sell it. Beware of counter- 
feits. 


FEELS YOUNG AGAIN. 


“My mother was afflicted a long time with 
Neuralgia and a dull, heavy, inactive condition 
of the whole system ; headache, nervous pros- 
tration, and was almost helpless. No physicians 
or medicines did her an good. Three months 
ago she began to use Hop Bitters, with such 
good effect that she seems and feels young 
again, although over 70 years old. We thin 
there is no other medicine fit to use in the 
family.’’—A Lady, Providence, R. I. 








MALIGNANT and subtle, indeed, is the poison 
of scrofula, and terrible are its ravages in the 
system. They may, however, be permanently 
stayed and the destructive virus expelled from 
the circulation with ScoviLu’s BLoop aNnD 
Liver Syrup, a potent vegetable detergent, 
which eradicates all skin diseases, leaving no 
vestige of them behind. White swelling, salt 
rheum, tetter, abscesses, liver complaint, and 
eruptions of te * a are invariably 
conquered by it. ruggists sell it. 


sera sree cunne 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR'S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best tn the 
world. The inventor has used this splendid Hair Dye 
for 87 years, with benefit to the hair and no jury 
his health—proof that i is the only true and perfect 
Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disa 

t;n ous 3 edies the ill effects 
of mes dyes; eens — hair ag and ae Reed 
or Brown. an rly 
ELOR'S W: sPactory, No. 16 Bond bees treet, eo . A old 
by all Drug; 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly ond tou the a 














80 ‘ect a with work so nome y co’ 
tried as to appear as if each were just issu nine 
from the akin the F hair being exactly of the same shade 
and texture as the growin, ol are so perfect 


they cannot be detected. R 
Sarr eae Wig Factosp: NO10 Bond me New York. 


Remedi at Nineties. faa inter.—Drs. Strongs’ 


pathic, and Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valu- 
able fecilities toe r treating Nervous, Li Ling, female, naa 








FOOD 


BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


vide vital, jes 4 foods for all diseases. 
ifferers from onstipation, Nervous 
Prostration, and Dintetee 8 ould send for our free 
HEALTH FOOD CoO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 





For TWELVE FEver-Blooming 


Strong Plants, Zonr choice, labeled, 
Sree by mail, 1% finest sorts, Large 

assortment of Hosta Plants ‘at 
same price, New Tea awed Re 


ders. 


ee Oe ee Sprineheld, 0. 








SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 








HENRY’S 
Carbolic Salve 


The Most Powerful Healing Agent 
ever Discovered. 
Physicians give it the highest recom mendations. 


POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND. 
Carbolic Salve positively cures the worst sores, 
Carbolic Salve instantly allays the pain of burns, 
Carbolic Salve cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
Carbolic Salve removes pimples and blotches. 
Carbolic Salve will cure cuts and bruises. 


Henry’s Carbolic Salve 


ranks at the head of all Salves, Sintmaente, en other 
Healing Compounds, and —— lieved iter ot ee 
utation and has a larger sale ‘amy other 
preparation. The most 


VIRULENT SORES AND ULCERS 


have been cured with ee lee 

Carbolic Salve, and it bed no ost unt 

vormeny | by physicians at pewent the pak in their 

Pires Le ee eee rs from the lg Bey B-- sources, 

medical and otherwise, are 

on our =. demonstrating rthe — F. , om 
this Creat External Remedy 

and that the cures which it effects are as prompt as 

they are complete. The two following excerptsare all 

we deem necessary to insert: 

Geo. B. Lincoln, ars of the Board of Health, N. Y., 


writes: “Your Carbolic Salve is an excellent arti; 
cle andl cok you! or it. ay is another evidence of 
the great value of the noma of carbolic acid.” 


ke leum V. Nasby), of New Yor 
states that he Rate gh the forefinger oe his Pp ~ and 


one of those pleasant ‘run-round.’ 
became inflamed toe a unber aa 
friend dressed it with arbolic Salve, and in 


twenty minutes the had so much subsided as to 
gre a fair Rw} 8 rest. - - The inflammation 2 left 
finger ina day. 
HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
is used extensively in Hospitals, and is found to be not 
only a thorough purifler and disinfectant, but also the 
most wonderful and speedy healing remedy ever 
known. Beware of counterfeits. Sold by all Drug- 
ts. 
- Price 25 Cents per Box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & C0., 


8 College Place, New York. 








CATARRH 


n terrible disease. a fenrful effects 


down the throat, weak eyes, 
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catarrh, If 


worse than useless, ‘Thousands suffer with this Gienape without owing 
its nature or the great danger in 
dying with consumption who a 
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Weekly Mlarket Heview. 


(Bor the week ending Friday, Jan. 81st, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice...... 11 @19} 
Santos, Ord. to Choice.............. 16 @17% 
Pd Shans so 3s Aci has ccndin ges 25 @28 
| area APY BPP y OLE Bet Ee PO 264 @27 
Watesathesi5002'5 29. AG chee 16 @19 
RIN sii ood Se ERE cose 174 @18 
TEA. 
Meh oke coke es Niecescce’ 20 @50 
I UNNRES s se iticcaed cugecacceed 18 @s0 
English Breakfast...............0005 20 @% 
UNCOIGrTed VOPAM.......cecccscrcecece 22 @60 
ROMER: ohecacieccincacccnncoceseude ans 22 @ 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 68 @ 7 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..............eeeee 9% @— 
COMMON iecSscciidiwecacnce % @— 
WOWOMO 66 visssccdcicdee 9 @10 
CRBNOUNIOE oo 6666508 c kcsed bees sccs 8§ @ 83 
Wuitt.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 83 @ — 
Steam Refined A.......... 84 @ 88 
POMGME Wirasececccsssccesece 7% @ 8 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.........cseeeees 7} @7 
Other grades............. 64 @ 7 
MOLASSES. 
Cua, Grocery Grades............... nominal. 
“ Boiling Grades .............. 82 @3s 
New OrvEans, New Crop, Fancy....48 @— 
Lb “ © © @eed..... 32 @4l 
FISH. 
CopFIsH : 
George’s Cod, per qtl.... 4 00 @ 4 2 
Grand Bank Cod........ 8 00 @ 3 2 


Pickled, Scale, per bbl... 3 75 @ 4 50 
Tickled Cod, per bbl.... 3 50 @ 4 00 
MACKEREL: 


No. 1 Shore............. 12 00 @20 00 
No. 2 Bhevesi:..cccsees 5 50 @ 6 50 
No. 8 Large..........00. 425 @5 00 
No. 3 Medium........... 3 50 @ 4 00 
Satmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 @13 00 
HERRING, Scaled, per box...... 14@ 18 
HeEkkI1NG, No. 1, per box........ rR@— 
SALT. 
Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ —— @280 


Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 10 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 in a bb) 5 





GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES. 


FOb, BEE 8OWb os wiccrccsccccescescccccocs —-@* 
ROMS S.  cdgpeys snes Son bewesceneeas — @ 53 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 





Unsound Flour...............,... 2 00@ 3 50 
PRE OE ic cccewsesndéiwcesien 8 2@ 8 60 
BM | Ses wicineacwecdwadediods 2 2@ 2 90 
State Shipping Extra.............. 8 90@ 4 10 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 60@ 4 90 
“ou «“ White....... 4 @ 5 2 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy.... 8 75@ 4 25 
bs New Process .......... 5 %@ 8 00 

Southern Flour................... 2 25@ 6 50 

Rye Flour, per 100 bbs............ 2 40@ 3 30 

Buckwheat Flour, per 100 bbls..... 1 7@ 1 9 

Corn Meal, per bbl................ 2 15@ 3 50 

GRAIN. 
Wangs 
HALO .. 0... teem eens 10@112 
White Western......... +--+ 10 @110 
No. 2 Spring.............. 101 @ 1 02 
ey SRST ag aS Se ; g 1 oot 
MOOR. cen dice dete% 

Rrs: , 
GORD s seictiis. oi cst ceed 40. | Ks 60 
WIN. 65.6 6ccdis ccte8dee 56 

Corn : é 7 
Western Yellow........... 45 62 
Western White............ 45 g 50 

Oats i . 

MS cistainee se oxeeaees 82 
MARCO ies 86 sacezssSicck f 
— “ ait 
sf ELE TE 6 @ 9 
CIN iii sik ces cccnindadhs D 
—— a 
UN cnaiboiecan saat f.o.b. 1 
Medium........ Beiter 1 $0 @ i 35 
White Kidney............. 1 80 @ 1 90 
Red Kidney............... 2 60 @ 2 65 
DONS. sine cenk ccc Haks. Bi 155 @ 1 65 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK ‘. Weste 
ess, Western, new....... 10 00 
Extra Prime, Western...... 8 25 oe * 
Prime Mess.... ............ 9 50 @10 50 
Cur Meats: 
32@ 
a9 4 
as 
10 
er Se de we 
estern, Steam, tcs., pr. 
ott 0 bs... ae ee @ 68 
VY, prime........ 20,00.400 650 @ — — 
Refined peaceuees< te teeeeee 6 90 715 
Plain Megs, per bbl....... 9 00 @ 11 00 
tra Mesa, “ ..,..... 10 00.@ 11 50 
Prime M tierces...... 17 00 @ 2 00 
Packet, per bbl..... apeess T1 00 @ 12 00 
“ee India Mess, 
ie PU econ SebSes ee oe 00 @21 00 
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Superfine Pulled 


eee eee eee eee eee eee) 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


State, tubs, selections 
State, tubs, poor to prime 
State, tubs, Creamery 
Western, Creamery 
Western, tubs, choice................ 
Western, firkins, choice 
Western, firkins, good to prime 


State, Factory, fancy...............005 ¢ 
State, Factory, good to fine 


Western, Factory, good to prime 
Western, Factory, fair to good 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by — @30 
State and Pennsylvania. ............. 29 @30 
Western and Canadian, choice. 


Apples, Green, per bbl 
Apples, State......... 
Apples, Southern 
Peaches, Peeled, prime.. 
Peaches, Unpeeled 


Pome meer eens were er er aeer esses 


Timothy, per bush 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


? 
3 
3 
3 


No. 1. Per. Guano, 10 p. c. am. st, 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 
No 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 


"Corn, per acre., 


Heese SBE 


Sssssssss S$ SSESS SSE 


bas. i aeiets —@ 
In small pockets, lWWinabbl.... —@ 2% 


- 
o 


Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- ~ 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. = 


27 

& Co.’sSunGua’o 30 

Acid Phosphate 30 
Pure Bone Meal 33 00 


rphosphate. 38 00@ 
Manhattan Blood 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co,’s Phosphate. 35 
Fer. Pine Is]. Guano. 38 


Crude Fish (in bbls.). 17 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil. ): 
Nitro-Phosphate... 


BRESSHES AS SBSSSREKS 


Ground Raw Bone. 
Raw Bones Ground(pure)..--.--. 33 
Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 


jeebesset 
Seseessss Ssssesee xs 


ba 


Sulphate of Potash ( 
Muriate of Potash (80p.c.), “ 
Nitrate of Soda, # Ib.... 
Sulphate of Ammonia, # b.... 


2 
r= 


_ 
ep ES 


Ze 


J. B, Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ON LARGE ORDERS. 


be decetv other coneerns 

who imitate our style and method of doing business ; 
send your orders at once to the old Reliable Tea 
(The Great American Tea Company). 


American Tea Co, 
Fic. Bed So Bape 


Tea House in the U; 
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Financial, 


THE SURPLUS OF THE NATIONAL 
BANKS. 








THe accumulated surplus of all the 
national banks of the United States, as 
given in the last report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, amounts to $116,897,800, 
against an ageregate capital of $466,147,436. 
It is not optional with the banks whether 
they will have a surplus fund or not, since 
the national banking law contains special 
provisions, which make it necessary for them 
gradually to accumulate such afund. One 
of these provisions requires that every bank 
shall, before making any dividend among 
its stockholders, carry to its surplus-fund 
account one-tenth of its net profits since its 
last preceding dividend, and that this pro- 
cess of gradual increase shall be continued 
from time to time until the surplus shall 
amount to twenty per cent. of its capital. 
Another provision, having the same end in 
view, forbids each bank to make any divi- 
dend to an amount greater than its undivided 
profits then on hand, not counting the sur- 
plus asa part of these profits, and also de- 
ducting therefrom its losses and bad debts; 
and, in the event that the losses and bad 
debts shall exceed the profits on hand, not 
including therein the surplus, then the re- 
quirement is that no dividend shall be made. 

The object of these provisions is to secure 
a steady growth of the surplus fund of each 
national bank until the aggregate shall be 
equal to twenty per cent. of its capital. 
This reserve fund is designed to protect the 
bank against any impairment of its capital 
by losses in excess of its other profits on 
hand, and indirectly to protect the stock- 
holders and all persons who have any claims 
upon it. The bank is stronger and safer 
and better able to weather a storm or bear a 
loss by reason of its accumulated surplus. 
And, that there may be no disguise on this 
point and no evasion of the law, every bank 
is required, not less than five times in each 
year, to make a detailed statement of its 
condition to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, at such atime as may be specified by 
him; and this statement must be verified by 
the oath of its president and cashier and 
attested by not less than three of its direct- 
ors. 

We cite these provisions of law in relation 
to a single feature of our national banking 
system, as an example of the wisdom with 
which it is constructed. Ex-Secretary 
McCulloch, in his great speech made last 
summer at Roseland Park, Woodstock, 
Conn., on the Fourth of July, said that 
the system is the best banking system 
ever devised by the wit of man. This 
is strong language, and yet we believe it 
to be true. The system is the one great 
financial blessing that has incidentally 
grown out of the late war. Shall it be 
destroyed, and thus the way be opened for 
the re-establishment of the old state-bank 
system throughout the whole country? This 
question is likely to be a leading political 
issue in the next Presidential election. 
There are some demagogues in the country, 
not excluding Senator Thurman, and a 
plenty of Greenback madcaps, who mean to 
make war on the national banks their great 
watchword. We believe, however, that 
these anti-bank crusaders will be effectually 
rebuked by the sober, solid, practical busi- 
ness sense of the American people. 

The following particulars in regard to the 
standing of some of the leading banks in this 
city on the first day of January will interest 
our readers, For other points less important 
sce our advertising columns. 

The Metropolitan National Bank. Capi- 
tal, $3,000,000. Total resources, $19,541,- 
000. Surplus and undivided profits, $782,- 
090. 

American Exchange National Bank. Capi- 
tal, $5,000,000. Total resources, $19,898, - 
000. Surplus and undivided profits, $1,- 
186,000. 

Chase National Bank (a new institution). 
Capital, $800,000. Total resources, $2,389, - 
000. Surplus, $44,000. 

National Bank of the Republic, Capital, 
$1,500,000. Surplus and undivided profits, 
$345,000. Total resources, $5,862,000. 

Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank. 
Capital, $600,000. Total resources, $4,440, - 
000. Surplus and undivided profits, $431,- 
000. 
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Tradesmen’s National Bank. Capital, 
$1,000,000. Total resources, $4,306,000. 
Surplus and undivided profits, $281,000. 

Mechanics’ National Bank. Capital, $2,- 
000,000. Total resources, $10,613,000. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $877,000. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—There is no change in the 
business situation since our last issue, and 
the week has been a quiet one in all depart- 
ments of the wholesale trade. The export 
movement is comparatively light and the 
total since the commencement of the year is 
considerably behind last year’s figures. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The Bu- 
reau of Statistics has published a statement 
of the foreign trade of the United States for 
the year ending December 31st, 1878, with a 
comparison of the business of the preceding 
year. It shows that the excess of exports 
of merchandise over imports was as follows: 

1877. 1878. 
Month ended Dec, Sist......... $89,751,122 $35,125,527 


Six months ended Dec. 31st.... 102,150,609 148,888,086 
Twelve months ended Dec. 31st. 140,056,112 904,542,571 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
gencral merchandise imports, including dry 
goods, $6,264,720; and produce exports, 
$5,255,768. 

The total imports of dry goods and 
general merchandise since January 1st this 
year were $17,712,435, against $20,630,666 
for the corresponding period last year and 
$23,082,492 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st this year were $19,883,072, against 
$24,475,621 for the corresponding period 
last year and $22,389,752 in 1877. 

FAILURES.—Fifty-three failures were 
reported in this city during the month of 
January, in which the total liabilities 
amounted to $1,412,394, and assets $355,006. 
This is a very flattering exhibit, as compared 
with the corresponding month of 1878, 
when there were 129 failures, with aggre- 
gate lifbilities of $7,700,000. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Tax Sate Tirtxus.—The United States 
Supreme Court has just made an important 
decision in regard to a dispute about real 
property in South Carolina, growing out of 
the war. The suit was brought to recover 
possession of acertain tract-of land in the 
town of Beaufort, 8. C., sold for taxes dur- 
ing the civil war by the United States com- 
missioners, under the act of Congress for the 
collection of taxes in the insurrectionary 
districts, passed March 18th, 1863. The 
case was carried to the Supreme Court upon 
a writ of error, to test the validity of the so- 
called tax-sale titles, by virtue of which 
more than half the land in Beaufort County, 
8. C., is now held. This Court sustains the 
judgment of the lower tribunal, by holding 
that the act of Congress in question is not 
unconstitutional; that the tax-sale certifi- 
cates are themselves presumptive evidence 
of all the antecedent facts essential to their 
validity, and that they can be overthrown 
only by showing that the property they con- 
veyed was not subject to tax, that the taxes 
upon it had been paid previous to the sale, 
or that it had been redeemed. No evidence 
was offered sufficient to rebut the presump- 
tive regularity and validity of the tax-sale 
certificates, and the judgment of the Circuit 
Court was affirmed. Justice Strong delivered 
the opinion, Justice Field dissenting. The 
decision, it is stated, will quict the titles to 
more than 2,000 pieces of property in South 
Carolina. 

ConsTITUTIONAL Law.—A charter author- 
ized a corporation which had an existence 
for the term of fifty years to manufacture 
and convert dead animals into an agricul- 
tural fertilizer, and to establish works for 
the purpose in a specified place, which was 
subsequently incladed in the corporate lim- 
its of a village. Held not to render invalid 
a village ordinance passed in pursuance of 
the terms of a village charter forbidding the 
carrying on of an unwholesome business 
within the village limits, nor to render such 
an ordinance a violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, as against the corpora- 
tion as impairing the obligation of a con- 
tract.—Northwestern Fertilizing Company 
rs. Village of Hyde Park, Sup. Ct., Minois. 

Paciric Rar~roaD.—The United States 
Supreme Court has just rendered a decision 
in the Pacific Railroad cases. The Court 
holds that the roads were completed in 
1869, but allows the companies to deduct 
from the on receipts all expenditures for 
repairs and improvements. Out of the sur- 
plus the interest on the first mortgage bonds 
of the companies is allowed to be paid prior 
to the payment of the 5 per cent. due to the 
Government. The Court also decides that 
the Government has no lien on the Denver 
extension. 

Promissory Notre.—An_ instrument. in 
this form: ‘‘ One year after date we promise 
to pay to the order of A B one thousand 
pom value received,” and signed by the 
treasurer of Mechanic Falls Dairying Asso- 
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er, and not of the Association, notwithstand- 
tag the plural ‘‘ we” is used, instead of ‘‘ I.” 
ellen vs. Moore, Sup. Ct., Maine, 

Morteace.—A party may make a valid 
mortgage for the Sa er of money with- 
out particularly describing the writing, 
which may be evivence of the debt, or with- 
out giving any independent written evidence 
thereof. But he is not at liberty to substi- 
tute a different condition, by verbal proof, 
for that which he expressed in his mortgage. 
—Varney vs. Hawes, Sup. Ct., Maine. 

LIABILITY OF NoTARY PuBLic.—A notary 
public is liable upon his bond for malfeas- 
ance in knowingly certifying the acknowl- 
edgment of a grantor who has not appeared 
before him, or in certifying to an acknow}- 
edgment without reading it.—Curtis vs. 
Colby, Sup. Ct., Mich. 

MONEY MARKET.—Money on call has 
been easy all the week, The rate for loans 
was 2 to 8 per cent. on stocks and 1 to 2 per 
cent. on governments, with a few excep- 
tional transactions at 4to 7 per cent., the 
market closing very easy on Saturday. 
Prime mercantile paper was in good de- 
mand. We quote first-class endorsed notes 
of short date at 8}@4} per cent.; four 
months at 4 to 5 per cent.; and good single 
oames, 4 to 6 months, at 54 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—The Bank of 
England has reduced the rate of discount to 
8 per cent. Consols were strong and higher, 
closing at 96 1-16@96 5-16. United States 
bonds were firm and American railway 
securitivs were active and buoyant. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet, clos- 
ing at 4.854 for sixty days and 4.88} for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying, par; selling, } 
premium. Charleston, easy. Buying, 
$@1-16 discount; selling, par. New Orleans, 
commercial, } discount; bank, 4 discount. 
St. Louis, 75 cents per $1,000 premium, 
Chicago, weak. Buying, 1-10 discount; sell- 
ing, 1-10 premium. Boston, 20 cents per 
$1,000 premium. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain dollar is now $0.8430 gold, We 


qucte: 


Buying. Selling. 
Bar Silver (gold).........ccccccsecsesees 108 110 
Trade Dollars (currency).........+.++++ 7% 08 
Halves and Quarters.........ssecessss++ OBL, 9844 
Dimes and Half Dimes................+5 7% 0844 


GOLD.—The first month of specie pay- 
ments by the United States Treasury closed 
on Friday, and the record at the New York 
Sub-Treasury then stood as follows: 


Amount of United States leyal - tender 

notes redeemed with gold.............. $1,571,425 00 
Amount of gold voluntarily exchanged 

for legal-tender 0900S. .........0..0-5665 1,617,400 00 


Gold ooin grined..........-seeeesesess "$45,675 00 

It will thus be seen that, so far from the 
stock of gold in the Treasury being depleted 
by the challenge of the Treasury to the 
holders of its demand obligations to present 
them for payment, the Treasury has uctual- 
ly gained gold on this account. 

VALUE OF FOREIGN COIN.—In com- 
pliance with the provisions of the law which 
directs that “the values of the standard 
coin in circulation of the various nations of 
the world shall be estimated annually by the 
director of the Mint, and be proclaimed on 
the first day of January by the Secretary of 
the Treasury,” the following list has been 
published : 


Belgium, franco, gold and silver, 19.5 cents. 
Bolivia, dollar, gold and stlver, 06.5 cents. 
Brazil, milreis of 1000 reis, gold, 54.5 cents. 
British Possessions in N. A., dollar, gold, $1. 
Bogota, peso, gold, 96.5 cents. 
Central America, dollar, silver, 06.5 cents. 
Chill, peso, gold, 91.2 cents. 
Denmark, crown, gold, 26.8 eng. 
Ecuador, dollar, silver, 93.5 cents. 

Egypt, pound of 100 piasters, gold, $4 7.4. 
France, franc, gold and silver, 19.3 cents. 
Great Britain, pound sterling, gold, $4 86.634. 
Greece, drachma, gold and silver, 19.8 cents. 
German Empire, mark, gold, 24.8 cents. 
Japan, yen, gold, 90.7 cents. 

India, rupee of 16 annas, silver, 44.4 cents. 
Italy, lira, gold and silver, 19.8 cents. 

Liberia, dollar, gold, $1. 

Mexico, dollar, silver, $1.015. 

Netherlands, florin, gold and silver, 88.5 cents. 

Norway, crown, gold, 26.8 cents. 

Peru, dollar, silver, 98.5 cents. 

Portugal, milreis of 1000 reis, gold, $1 08. 

Russia, ruble of 100 copecks, silver, 74.8 cents. 

Sandwich Islands, dollar, gold, $1. 

Spain, peseta of 100 centimes, silver, 19.8 cents. 

Sweden, crown, gold, 26.8 cents. 

Switzerland, franc, gold and silver, 19.8 cents. 

Tripoli, mahub of 20 plasters, silver, 84.4 cents. 

Turkey, plaster, gold, 4.8 cents. 

U. 8. of Colombia, peso, silver, 98.5 cents. 


The above rates will be taken in estimat- 
ing the values of all foreign merchandise 
made out in any of said currencies imported 

or after January ist, 1879. 

» + OCK MARKET, —Early in the week 

‘ation Was very active and the dealings 
vu vue M two days were the largest in the 


history of the Stock Exchange. The market 
was buoyant until Tuesday and the entire 
list was higher by 2 to 10 points. Since 
then prices have alternately declined and ad- 
vanced; the market closing active, but having 
a tendency toward weakness. The transac- 
tions for the week amounted to 2,244,547 
shares, The largest portion of the business 
was in Northwest, St. Paul, Lake Shore, 
Erie, Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, 
Western Union, Michigan Central, and New 
Jersey Central. Of these shares the widest 
fluctuations were in Northwest, St. Paul, 
and Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western. 
There were also wide and rapid changes in 
Canada Southern, Michigan Central, West- 
ern Union, and Lake Shore. There wasa 
large rise in the investment shares, particu- 
larly in Harlem, Rock Island, New York 
Central, and Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy. 

The following will show the range of 
prices during the week: 






Highe Low. Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 8654 85 85 = 
AtL and Pac. Tel.............. 3656 «88% «(86 37 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N... — ~~ ~ 22 
Canada Southern............. 2 Les Mn) | 556 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 644 655% 66 5% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 8654 88, 82% 841g 
C., R.L, and Pacific.......... 1264 128 126) 126% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 115 117%} 115 116% 
C., C., and Ind. Con.... ....... i) an, a). | 636 
C.,0., Gis GRB 1. odcssccseneosees 46 48 4455 44g 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 93 04% «82 W254, 
Chicago and Alton............ 865, 88 BS = BBG 
Chicago and Alton, pf _- _ —- 0 
Consolidation Coal - -- i 18 
- 80% «20 28 
be . 545 BG «40 514 
Del. and Hudson............++ 45 4% «O41 41% 
Express—Adamg........ 0.0008 106 (10646 106) 105 
American........... 48 4046 «48 4854 
United States...... 49 50 4, 48 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 8% OG 06% 98 
BixB0. coccccccccvcccccccceccccgss 205 BMG MONG 
Berta, PE... cccccccccccecvccceses 46 «OIG 47 4814 
Harlem. ...ccvcccsccccccccccees mw 145 #1465 ~«(147 
Han. and 8t. Joseph.......... pts) 15% Oi14G 144 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pf...... 3834 40 8844 «884 
Homestake Mining........... 246 Wy «j%Wy iW 
Illinois Central,...........+0 864g 88 861g —B7% 
Kansas Pacific............++++ 114g («18 wm = 
Lake Shore. .........cesseceees 34% 4% 71 72 
Michigan Central............. 8874, 80% «85 88% 
Morris and Essex...........-. 84% B6KGs CGB 
Mii. and St, Paul........ 45 4354 40% 940% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 834, 8g BI 82 
N, ¥. Contral........ seccesees 1154¢ 11734 11511 
TE: CE cs cscoctcccunoecs aly 446 80%, 4294 
Ohio and MIs8........secceese i 11% 4 054 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 33 83 80 _ 
Ontario Silver............++ + SOE 8046 BOK 80 
Pacific Mall. ....... cesceccceee 19% 10g 11% 
PARBIAB....cccccccccccsecccees 1260 «6126196 126 
Pittsburgh and Ft, Wayne.. 106 106% 10544 105 
W, VW. Hlovated. ,..0.c0ccccccces 1442 «142 «6142 ~— 140 
Rensselaer and Saratoga...... — _ - 100 
NE sii okncnccdcecsseons 12% 12% 19 12 
Quicksilver, pf.... .......000. 84434 84 89% 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn...... 164g 17 1% «(LS 
St. Louts, K. C., and N....... 8% 9 ™% 8 
St. Louis, K. C., and N., pf.. 88% 84% 96 
St. Louis, A., and T. Haute.. Le | 5) 
WaROdlh....cccccccssevccccccccs 244 2 21 22 
Union Pacific........ ......46 68 6546 STK «64g 
Western Union Telegraph.. 97 10844 97 101% 
M., K., and Texas............. rr a, a. | 
St. Louis and San Fran....... BY BY tS) 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 4% 4% “os - 
St. Louisand 8. Fran.,let pf... 95 053 Of — 
Sutro Tunnel.,.........00+-+++ MM BM Me mM 


A bill has been introduced in our legisla- 
ture to effect a change in the state tax laws, 
whereby railroad and telegraph companies 
will be compelled to pay their just propor- 
tion of the public assessment. It creates a 
board of assessment and taxation, consisting 
of the governor, controller, and speaker of 
the Assembly. On the first of September in 
each year it will file its decision with the 
secretary of state declaring the actual value 
of the steam railroads within the state, 
on which values the respective companies 
are to pay atax of two per cent. into the 
state treasury. No other tax shall be 
assessed on these roads either by the state, 
counties, or towns, nor shall money invested 
in stocks of the roads so taxed be liable to 
further taxation. The sum so collected is 
to be applied toward the expenses of the 
state; and if at any time a surplus remain in 
the treasury, it is to be divided by the board 
between all the counties of the state. This 
tax, it is estimated, will produce $6,000,000 
a year. The measure would prevent dodging 
or equivocation, and compel the corpora- 
tions to pay up promptly their proportionate 
share of the public burdens; and it is thought 
that, as drafted or in some amended form, 
it will become a law. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided, in what was known as the 5- 
per-cent. tax case, that the Union Pacific 
Railroad was legally compieted in Novem- 
ber, 1869, and that it must account to the 
Government for 5 per cent. of its net earn- 
ings from that date, The net earnings are 
decided to be what remains of gross earn- 





ings after paying expenses and the interest 





on the first mortgage bonds. A similar de- 
cision was rendered as to the Kansas Pacific 
road, and it was also decided that the 
Government lien on that road does not cov- 
er the Denver extension, 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing statement has been issued by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad 
Company: 


Trans) st! TOECUIPUS........cerveeceeee 611 08 
ee SF Sop O14 88 
14,121,708 95 

Miscellancous receipts. ..........seseerers 860,985 95 
er $14,482,784 90 











——== $10,641,850 50 
$8,651,494 40 
Lean Interest bonds.............+eseeeeeres 11,065 73 
$3,259,468 67 

Rentals of leused lines to Dec. $ist, 1878, 
and payments due Jan. 2d, 1870........ 9,108,750 50 


| aan a to income account.... ........... $40,700 17 
urplus income account Dec. Sist, 1877.. 4,305,415 84 
Income account Dec. 8ist, 1878..........6 | rye 946,125 01 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
strong. Chicago and N. W. consols, gold 
coupons, rose to 106%; Denver and Rio 
Grande ists to 92%; Chicago, Bur., and 
Quincy 8s to 1114; N. Y. Central coupon 
1sts to 128, do. reg. to 122%; Harlem coupon 
ists to 123; and Cincinnati and Springfield 
1sts, guaranteed by C., C., and L, to 91}. 
New Jersey Central 1sts sold at 115@1154; 
St. Paul ists at 1214, do. 7 8-10 at 1064; 
Pacific of Missouri 2ds at 1054; Toledo and 
Wabash Ists, ex-coupon, at 1063@107, do. 
consol. conv. ex-coupon at 713@714; and 
Tilinois and South Iowa 1sts ex-coupon at 
944—all ex-interest. The New Jersey Cen- 
tral issues were firm. Incomes fell off to 
55 and rose to 56. Do. consol. Ists assented 
advanced from 82 to 83%. 

STATE BONDS.—Louisiana consols de- 
clined 14 per cent., to 594; and Tennessee 
new, 1 per cent., to 25; do. new series sold 
at 249@25; do. old at 864; and Virginia 
consol., ex-matured coupons, at 554@554. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS continue act- 
ive, with the five and six-per-cents. rather 
weak. The subscriptions to the four-per- 
cents. continue large, averaging over $5,- 
000,000 per day. Among recent large sub- 
scriptions was one of $1,600,000 from the 
Continental Bank of this city, which makes 
the amount subscribed for by this bunk dur- 
ing the month of January $25,500,000. 

The latest quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked, 
United States currency sixes.......... 120% 121% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 106% 106% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10644 106% 


United States sixes, 1867, registered... 101% 102% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupons.... 101% 1024 
United States sixes, 1868, registered... 102% 103 


United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 102% 108 
United States ten-furties, reg.,ex.... 102 102% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 105 1054 


United States fives, 1881, registered... 104% 105% 
United States fives, 1481, coupon, ex.. 104% 105% 


United States 414s, 1891, registered,ex. 105 105% 
United States 434s, 1801, coupon....... 106% 1064 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 100 100% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 100 100% 
Central Pacific gold bonds............. 107% 107% 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
a circular to holders of United States six- 
per-cent. 5-20 bonds, in which, after calling 
attention to the Act of Congress, just ap- 
proved, entitled ‘‘An Act to facilitate the 
refunding of the national debt,” he says: 
“‘Under the provisions of this Act the De- 
partment will exchange the 4-per-centum 
consols of the United States for an equal 
amount of any outstanding and uncalled 
6-per-centum 5-20 bonds of the United 
States. In addition, the Department will 
pay to the holder of the 6-per-centum bonds 
the interest accrued and additional interest 
for a period of three months; also a com- 
mission the same as for the sale of bonds 
under the circulation of January 1st, 1879.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the eighty-fifth call for the redemption of 
5-20 bonds of 1865, consols of 1867. The 
call is for $20,000,000, of which $10,000,000 
are coupon and $10,000,000 are registered 
bonds. The principal and interest will be 
paid at the Treasury on and after the 28th 
day of April next, and the inierest will 
cease on that day. The following is a 
description of the bonds: coupon bonds, 
dated July ist, 1867, namely: $50, 
No. 64,001 to No. 70,000, beth inclu- 
sive; $100, No. 85,001 to No. 100,000, both 
inclusive; $500, No. 62,001 to No. 
69,000, both inclusive; $1,000, No. 86,001 
to No. 100,000, both inclusive. Total 
coupon, $10,000,000. Registered bonds, re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the United 
States after the 1st day of July, 1872, us fol- 





lows: $50, No. 2,551 to No. 2,800, both in- 
clusive; $100, No. 18,501 to No. 20,300, 
both inclusive; $500, No. 9,351 to No. 9,900, 
both inclusive; $1,000, No. 85,801 to No. 38,- 
200, both inclusive; $5,000, No. 10,151 to No. 
10,800, both inclusive; $10,000, No. 17,001 
to No. 18,450, both inclusive. Total re 
tered, $10,000,000. Aggrogate, $20,000,000. 

TREASURY BAL §.—The Treas- 
urer now holds $348, 169,200 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation, United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for the 
week, $8,004,850. United States bonds held 
for circulation withdrawn during the week, 
$7,596,100. National bank circulation out- 
standing: currency notes, $322,930,849; gold 
notes, $1,468,920. The receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, as 
compared with the corresponding period last 
year, are as follows: 


New York.........+. 
Bos 








RM as csseess 000 
Philadelphia..... 3 100.000 
MANCOUS,....00ceereeees ,088, ,000 
Total ..ccccccccccccccces $3,723,000 $2,955,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 
increase in all the items except circulation. 
The banks gain $591,300 in surplus reserve, 
and now hold $17,877,800 above legal re- 
quirements, against $16,016,775 at this time 
last year. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of _ week, compared with that of last 
week: 





ne" 825 20 
TAGNB. .0.00cccccccccccce nc..$3. 
Specie...... ES .. Inc., 1,201 600 
Legal tenders. ° 048. Inc.. 449 200 
Total reserve ; Inc.. 1,650,800 
Deposits....... Inc.. 4.208 06 
Reserve required Inc.. 1,050.00 
Surplus Inc.. 591.390 
Circulation. 131,000 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 





























Bid. Asked. Bid Aaked, 
America... .... 1 -- |Marine.......... 90 —_ 
Am’can Exch 4 -- te geenne 18 
way..... ‘ -~ JM eee _ 
Bute'rs & Dre. 90 94 Mech. Bkg As... 5200 — 
Central Nat’nl. -~ 99 |Mechsa’ & | _=_ 70 
bi wed Nat. B’k. 10 - ercantile...... 87 100 
Chatham...... oa eats _ 
Chemical. ....1610 -- [mer Exchange. 70 _ 
City aiapesien yee -- 200 etrop -- 116 
Citizens....... - IN 
Commerce.,... 119 > 25 
tinental... 77 ~- | 
Corn Exch'nge 1274 135 4 
tRiver .... - 921¢ No’ 
First National. 400 _ 
Fourth Nat’L.. — {Pact 
a, rr — 1149 k.. 
Fifth Avenue.. 228 — |r 
Gallatin Nat'l. 180 a 
German A . - — , 
vis) Ish 
205 ‘St. Ni aie _ 
Irving. . 1 — {State of N. Y.,n101 _ 
Leather Man'f’ 152 — ,Tradesmen’s...100 - 
Manhattan,... 182 — [Unton. wed cebane — 4 
Manuf's’ & Mer. — 80 


The following deserved compliment is 
taken from the Hvening Post (money col- 


umn): 

“The Manhattan Company, the oldest 
state bank in the Clearing-house and a most 
conservative and carefully managed institu- 
tion, has reduced’ its dividends from 8 per 
cent. per annum to 7 per cent., or 34 Bd 
cent. Leltoensty, free of taxation. The 
reasons for the reduction are not to be found 
in the bad business of the bank, for its 
losses on mercantile advances, to which its 
business is confined (it doing nothing in a 
speculative way), are next to nothing. They 
are to be found, however, in the extremely 
low rates for money that have ruled for sev- 
eral years, in the excessive taxation to which 
capital engaged in banking in this city is 
submitted, and to the wish of the managers 
of the bank to keep itin an exceptionally 
strong position. The bank has a capital of 
$2,030, and a large surplus, the latter 
making it easy enough to keep up dividends 
of 8 per cent., if it were trenched upon. 
We think that a word of commendation is 
due when the managers of a bank resist the 
temptation to deplete the surplus for present 
appearances and decide to divide only what 
is earned, and are willing, before declaring 
larger dividends, to wait until they are 
earned, which will be when money com- 
mands higher rates of interest and whcn 
there is relief from existing onerous taxa- 
tion on bank capital. The chartcr of the 
Manhattan Company is perpetual, and so 
long as the present policy of the bank is 
pursued its strength and usefulness to the 
mercantile community will also be perpet- 
ual.” 

A limited amount of San Francisco Gold 
Sinking Fund Bonds have just been put on 
the market by Perkins, Livingston, Post & 
Co. They bear seven per cent. interest and 
are regarded as a good investment. 





AN insurance company that was orgun- 
ized in 1850, and has been in successful 
operation ever since needs no particular 
commendation from any newspaper. Such 
is the case with the Htna Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn. The souv 
ness of this company has been demonstrate« 
over and over again, as the annual statements 
have appeared from year to year. Although 
the detailed statement is not published in 
our advertising columns this week, yct a 
few facts regarding the company will, no 
doubt, be of interest to the many friends of 
the tna and to al) others interested is 
sound life insurance. The assets have in- 
creased nearly a million dollars during the 

year, and now amount to over twenty- 

ve million dollars, The death claims and 
matured endowments paid d 1878 
amount to the large sum of $1,754,558: 
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Fb interest income has been 
$1,617, which ts nearly 6% per 
cent. upon its entire assets at the com- 
mencement of the year; and the receipts for 
interest have been $150,386.11 more than 
the total amount paid for death claims and 
all expenses, The lus has been consid- 
erably increased since the last annual report. 
After y providing for all liabilities, includin 
the reserve by the highest standard requi 
by ony ate law, it is $3,333,309 as _re- 
ards holders, or according to the New 
ork $4,764, 636.77. The average 
expenses “al management of the Company 
since its organization are shown to have 
been only a fraction ovér 11 per cent. of its 
income, and this percentage during the year 
1878 has been but a fraction over 8 per cent. 
The whole number of gong now in force 
is 56,542, insuring $79,568,066.44. It is un- 
necessary to add other facts and figurés to 
show the condition of the 4tna. A conserv- 
ative management and a healthy growth 
have been the characteristics of this com- 
pany. 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


AND 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued tis day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving in detail particulars about all the dif- 
ferent issues. Copies can be had on application at our 
office. 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the popular 


FOUR -PER-CENT. BONDS, 


in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 
registered bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all busi- 
oess appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 


CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. 
A complete record of all the different “calls” will be 
Cound on page 44 of phe “Memoranda.” 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New Yore, January 15th, 1879. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
issue inst cash deposited or satisfacto: 
of repaymen t Circular Credits for Trav claee tn acl. 
lars, for vase in = United States and adjacent kyo 
wie. and in pounds sterling, for use in any part of 
we 

Application for Credits may be made to the above 
~~ KA ugh any first-class bank or 

nm this 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Gold Sinking-Fund Sevens, | « 


issued for pow widentes te Sweet, oun — 


Population San eeccecececcce 
»pulation San haan 1870........2-. es 149, _ 149,488 


Increase in Population in 6 Years..123,518 
Assessed valuation San francisco, 184 ect : 


valuation 
nerease fo 8 Seven Vears....... eireait 
»perty owned b: ay ee pcceanee be 
‘otal debt, includ: ay this issue his issue only. 
om less than 8 cent. x mnt. of assessed value 
than the the debe of 


Gnieens y other large city, faa i 
me Court of California having passed u 
set Py ies legate is assured. = 
8 the principal pal of thts this issue was redeemed 
DO of by sinking fund. 
ra LIMITED AMOUNT FOR SALE BY 


PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & C0. 


3 NASSAU J STREET i 


— OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY, ) | 
New York, Feb. 1st, 1879. j 
4 Mins PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE MAN- 
HATTAN COMPANY have declared a dividend of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (free from tax) 
for the last six months, payable on and after MON- 
DAY, the 10th inst. 











J. 8, HARBERGER, Cashier. _ 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 184 BROADWAY. 


New York, Jan. 14th, 1879. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day declared 
& semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. Also an 
extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 


payable on demand. 
Y SAMUEL DARBEF, Secretary. 


A GOOD PLAN 


ts by teen initin iting. capital of. an Ho ems 
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a ome orders of a - Ee | 
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profit, which small operators cannot do. By this 
new 

com) ion system ha 

Sconce agen » class of cus 


© pleasure in Cy the facilities our office 
to such co lents or city patrons as have money 
to Invest and © to favorus with their business. 
do singly or alone, Batistacts renee an to 

as 
inte ty cheerfully Full 
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vances ‘madeon 2 do. ¢ mar- 
per cen' ty edon s suo gheck at sight 4 
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Mew York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT (0,, 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


106 Broadway, N. Y. 


mR. CAREFULLY INVESTED foe ¥, Pepitatiots, 
tees of Estates, Guardians, Fire Insur- 
nks, Corp and 





interest 
lected wit lly placed. also 
se nent Fatate in S. A es of New York. Brooklyn, 
a HONCIP AL D DisTaict SCHOOL, GAS, AND WATER 
' ‘OAD an RPORATE BONDS 


a converted into interest- 

Counties, Towns, and 
Cities, in anticipation of Taxes and other Revenues. 
Cupens paid for Giates, Countics, Towns, Cities, Rail- 


Com nies, e 
WILL ACT AS'STOCK TRANSFER AGENT for Rail- 
corporations, and also as 


tions, and 
JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
Wa. P. Watson 


Secretary an asurer. 
Jas. T. WorTHINGTON, Drexel Building, 
General 


Nederlandsche 
Handel- Maatschappij. 


MUTHERLAND TRADING. SOCIETT 


OF HOLLAND, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


























WM. HENDERSON, 
nBIRNaPOLIS 1 imp. 
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Loans on City of Indiana 
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NEW YORE, 
“ssa and rst 95,584,821 96 
Overdratts oon .. poe < "947 23 
U. 8. bonds to secure sicaketen 50,000 90 
ortgages.. 6,000 
or 885,338 74 
and Bankers 71,604 58 
$175,000 00 
10,751 81— 185,751 81 
eek and r Clearing — Mintdeccacdaces * gh ons 4 
or ouse, f 
Billa of other banks Boren ge ‘4, (800 00 
. "Silver coin........ 18,621 18 
er Old certificates. 592,900 00— 673,536 97 
ume al- ‘senifentan “sb decoait’ ton” legal. 587,549 00 
tender notes............. peer wt aoe 290.000 00 
nelepeton fund with U. 8. Treasurer... 2,250 00 


Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5- 
per-cent. redemption fund........ paccenae 188 80 
$10,612,001 14 


ul 
Capital stock paid im...........s.eeseeeeeee+ $2,000,000 00 
im 











f lus fund........... 400,000 00 
Grreulati notes ditt... “74.500 00 
C ating notes ow Ree \ 
Dividen: x unpald............. sesceccsccsees 892,889 00 
Individual “deposits subject 186,580 60 
na iaauas daaadan “44s - 

pas bo other Eat onal 838 
Due to Sta! 

ecccccccccccocccccs Cocccccccccceccccccs 874,814 14 14 





1, WILL 2: 612, oot 14 pe 
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ork, in the State of New 
on the lst day of Janu- 


REE ae 


at the close of 


— 
rant ot Whee Gnachenscan eecccces 891 
U.S. Bonds to ae Circulation ~~ -< ‘$b0'000 4 








Legal: -tender notes , 
Certificates 0 of deposit for legal-ten- 


Redom tion fund with U. & 





ed 
m Compt - $799,000 00 
Less — a hand and in 


Treas redemption... 42,498 00— 756,502 00 
Dividends wape Dad tucedabsdndeutheddcacaes 39,865 20. 
ldcehsdunnsenapenns $1,805,239 76 
mand certificates of ‘de- 
_, RNs 11,282 1 
Certified checks .............. 88,088 84—1,944,580 76 
Due to other 3 national DATE s cctccugcceease 185,181 87 





Total 
STATE OF aaw York, UNTY OF N 

ANTHONY HALsey Cashier of “The Tradesmen's 
National Bank of the bity of New York,” on solemnly 
swear that the are wo ceqhennens is true to the best of 


my knowledge and 
NTHONY HALSEY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 28th day of 
January, 1879. Cnas. A. Baas s 
Notary Public, N.Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest: 
DAN'L H. BROOKS, 


P. HANFORD 
RICHARD BERRY, 


RESRIE OF THE OND ITION F ke 
e 


{ Directorm 





AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONA 
Ww com, the State of New York, os the 
busi it Jan : 





tional Bank aS the "eye of Now Yo Nrork. “ae ier 
affirm that the tatement a0 sme e 
my knowledge - ‘pellet, 


Lanapon, Notary Public, 
Kings County and New York County. 










































































BALTES, Cashier. 
 Subsorned and sworn to before me, this ith day of 
as Notary Public, lew York County. 





RR eaves, jm 


Paid-up Capital, 36,000,000 Florins | “orrect—Attest: | 
(814,400,000, GOLD), HENRY ice AuE DING, Directors 
dise, Honda, Stocks. and other Securites in the ‘United 
ise, nds, Stoc: and oO! in e a 
8 ates, Europe, and the East, m collections, Buy ek worn AYA DITION OF 28 E 
pk edb way y port. ni Sisal ey New York, at the close of businesa, Jenuasy 
LIVER 8. CARTER, A a 
BTANTO! N BLAKE RESOURCES. 
nina i HENRY, AWLEY, america. oe and discounts. 
mw York, January iat 17. B.S Honds to secure ctecuiation 
Offi 142 P a | arl Str t, N Y k. 0. 8. Ronde to soeure Aepoesen. 
ice, 142 Pearl Street, New York. | #5: sonds sctraare som. 
N. B—The undersigned will cc tts a or- 
outhues for the Importation and Jobb! of Teas. Due from State La po above, 
CARTER, HAWLEY paneled co 
New York, Jan. 1st, 1879. No. 140 Pearl Street. aes anaes en 
Checks and other cash items... 
EPORT OF TIIE NDITION OF THE 
PRES Foal GRP REEOUL ac hem | baghapess for clearing house. pear 
pn Low of New Yorks at the close of bust- Fractional currency (including nickeis' 
z URCES. Specie ( ry ceri 
band din RO acorn vos A. B6A 947 7 Legal te . cea Seineesie seseesnente’ seeeevees 
is to secure circula . , 
Siner stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 11,000 00 se fund with 0 ‘U. & Treasurer 6 
Due from other National Banks... 219,123 30 | phe trom U. 8. PR 
m State Banks and Bankers. 108 878 71 cent. rec n fund 
§ eal entate, Carman, and fixtures. KITA 4 15 sciaimea 
jurrent expenses an es paid... ME 
Checks an ne cant Ivers. eins 7 TOCA. sseseereeerins pie tacnggg eres 82,980,027 00 
‘or Clear use, . 060. n 
bills of other baNks., Ss eens. 48,206 00 | Genital stock pald fi. ....++-+++. cceee omnes 
jon: curreney Guatading nickels). . 112 59 National Bank-notes outstandin 252 200 00 
Specie ae ing gold Treasury certifi- 89,048 10 | Individual deposits subject tp check 247.569 95 
—.. , Demand certificates of deponit. 12,785.38 
Certified checks..............++ 6 004 80 
$70,000 00 ne Be ‘8 Socks cugnancing. bs A 4 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 ‘ Due to by Nat onal i Ranks....:: 430.199 89 
t. Of eireulation)................ 22,500 00 | Due to State Banks and Bankers........... 474.150 04 
pawn pecccecccosce 862,038 48 
ciabiitias % orang te iecee Yoni’ Gouurt Ge Hew ¥one em 
Capital stock paid th...........+-+- $1,500,000 00 | “TE kG Ww. ean ao 
i en anes" essetsees oe bank, do solemnly swear that the ahove t statement Is 
Nat ae Bahk m notes outstanding. 448,300 00 to the best of my know ane, and Deiter. ten 
ndividual deposits subject to ches 1,586,421 16 Subwertbed ana nwrorn to bef me, this Both day of 
Demand certificates of deposit.. ... 222 466 18 7 #d N Public hs N. ¥. Co. 
Certified Checks... ......:.-++- 87 24 75 Cenemen~asnns otary a8), N. ¥. 
Due to other National Banks... gaat Be , THOMPSON, 
ationa nks.. oe 
Due to State Banks and Bankers........... 671,583 8S AAC W. WHITE Stscstene. 
ich diibiticctesscestiniisascaanane $5,862,088 48 POR ON 
oan oe tie i presidents of” the shave named RE oy ae cheater BRIERE at of 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above st is —— by a 
true, ‘wo the best of my ees A one Saeliet. atin. 
Presiden % 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 27th - of | Overdrafts. Dacoan a renentneecesaen 81.000 et 08 
anuary, ‘~ J. 8. Bonds to secure circulation... 400,000 00 
yee ey Public (52), N. S. Bonds on hand... SEE 400,000 00 
aca owes Directors. | Bus from other Rational Pamksems.-.. “ern or 
- rom other Nationa’ 4 
THOMAS T. BUCKLEY, Due from State Banks and Bankers oh 28 B 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE ee cy furniture, ‘and — bee SF 
MECHANICS’ AND ERS’ NATIONAL BANK checks an other caah items... steeeeee — OR'B11 18 
td. lew Ly in the State of New York, at the close of changes for Clearing-ho CMB. easeuseesens 1,008,504 75 
tat, 1879- Radiedaaenaa 
business Janaary it, OO RCES Bills of feher Renken nn... 56,198 00 
Loans and discounts.............-. ~ seeccess $885.555 19 Specie (incl ld Treasury certifi 408,526 60 
yo |S anata eagle tasale 1,000 00 CREM e ccccccceseccccescccsccecesescoecese poy 4 
U. 8. bonds to 220,000 00 ("Bi cortificates of of deposit for legal-tend- , 
U.S. bonds on hand...............- 1,000 00 105,000 00 
Oiher stocks, bonds, aiid mortgages 90014 70 redo i is U, 8 treasuer@ 
Due from other natio 15,112 60 
Rea estate, furniture, and fixtures 4.722 43 t. of circulation).............. 18,000 00 
rrent expenses 24) 
Ppeantaens pRid.+-.es.s.-ceceee 12.187 60 FOtM....osesspsssse penises seeeeee ONSERES OB 
Checks and other cash items......#. 6.126 64 paid in. 600.000 00 
aaa s2'270 x9 | Capital st Giccseaia adie - @900.000 00 
Bille of other Dams ice cages. BTA OO | Undivided proihiac es occ. BUI 87 
a cie ae | Maa ls mean eS 
peer cnadeen a ee KOS EEC By] ‘a Tnalviduat oertReaten ot dapostt.<n 1,646.635 80 
Redemption fund. with tiniied” States Cortified Chegher enna: : 713.200 34 
DoT aaaares & Gee cant. of eooutetton). . 9,000 00 | Due to other bor National i Banks... ..: 880.160 14 
Se ene 700 00 Due to State Banks and Bankers. 898,068 96 
my Total ...... sessPecrcecesersrersesses O4,440,005 63 
STATE OF Nuw York, County or New York, ss. : 
D. L HOLDEN, Cashier of the above. bank, 
> ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
. best of my knowledge and 
| pine sitabacae D..L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 
‘ u - 1 50 Subscribed end eweun to belere sa ayn day of 
ndividual deposits subject t6 cheok:::°:. 958050 17 | 7#paary, 1870. Notary Publis Hines Co. 
Demand certi: locecceesicoce 480 2A Correct.—Attest : 
Cc Cee 182,778 09 wh. H. MACY. 
Cashier's checks outatanding. B20 25 ROCKEFELLER, Directors. 
Due to other national banks.... 10,150 30 N. F. PALMER, 
Due to state banks and bankers 488 60 —— 
Total... .ccsccccsveee seseserseesseseces $1,641,286 85 Improved vere von ES cent., 
State of Kew Fi: of New York, s3.: half yearly in New York. ring our eight years 
1, FERMARDO 5 TES goatiee of the b mea Sipe For several monthe our custo for inter. 
e or 
vents the best of my — neve L supplied the Now we can invest 


Seatac “rans hare 








se 5 ERiveasieea 




















572,069 48 
8,131 i$ 
600,000 
4,000 
808,631 1 
090. 884 
60,104 20 
feats “eta 
ee 167 008 
MER 0 
includ: 4 ‘Treasury saath : 
eae sn aa aay cr 1,000,208 18 
re a0 cocg 5 ise tea’ sore 000 
ifea eposit for legal 
i sina eect aaan aaa adelaide 880,000 00 
a fund with U: & Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation)................ 92,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 6 
t. redemption fund.............. 
DOOM. cccccccssipacogassacenscss 
“LiABILities, 
Dapteal stock gene Ca cccsccceccceces ° 000,000 00 
jus fund...... aésseeese 238 41 
Undivided 1 profite. Redcdaddenendaqnennd OR2 20 
N Bank-notes «outstanding. 800 00 
tate Dank notes outs! ,191 00 
Dividends unpald..............seeses 858 > 4 
fadividual rtiReaten eject bo « to check. 014 
Demand certi ebecces 349 83 
Certified CS a eoeveee gt 
Due to other Tationai Banks.. 4 
Due to State Banks and Bank 085 58 
ae die enaians aeane daieseniaae 738 57 


~ 
TE oF New York, City anp CourtTy 
ore! DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of the above-nai 
bank: do solemnly swear that the above statement is. 


true, ‘to the best of my Knowledge ond bette “Cashier. 


Subscribes and 4d swore to before me, th is ‘goth h da 
uary 1879. ness mm. and and notart: 
anuary, W0NA. R. RODGERS, Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 


W.,¢ LANGLEY, 
a3 S CHRISTENSON, , Directors:. 


REQERIEN NATIONAL BAM at New 


he State aa wew York, at the clece of business 


° 
s 
z 
ss 
a | 
< 
° 
wt 














Loans and discounts - $8,438 550 
ey S deeadssniaenhaaneauaandll 5.702 49 
U. S. Bonds to secure circulation. . 2,500,000 00 
Other Stocks, Bonds, and Mortgages 1,054 881 47 
Due from other National Banks. . 1,837 906 62 
Due from State Banks and Bankers...... 855 751 74 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures...... 714,074 30 
Checks and other cash items............. 267,278 93 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 2,418,414 27 
Bills of Other Banks...........+.-+e00- ee 85 170 00 
Fractional currency (including nick e). 3,708 60 
—— a Treasury certifi- 970.908 €9 


egal tinier cfiinad sas deakcaniiags uate 1,301,649 00 
certificates ia deposit for legal-ten- 











Redon aption find with 0. ‘Treas ae 720,000 00 
e jon fund w urer 

Jeu of circulation) a 112,500 00 

$10,541,442 96 

$3,000.000 00 

750,000 00 

000 00 

850 00 

074 00 

095 08 

.788 07 

800 58 

dds cecoadsanaes 523 87 

Cashier's cheeks outstanding. 625 61 

Due to other National Banks.. 8, 175 42 

Due to State Banks and 2,237,419 40 

WOO ce cccccagccccccggccecocsescoegecs 19,541,442 96 

STaTE OF New York, County OF NEW YORK, 88.: 


GEO. J. McGOURKEY, Cashier of the above-ni 
bank, oe Sor swear Cas | the shove ~~ emcamacia 
, to it of my know and belie 
setae BES. 3}. MCGOURKEY, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 29th day of 
1879. w. nS — 


Ji 
es tary Public, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
ERTS Directors. 
ELLIOT C. LE 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avenue, 
corner of 14th Stree com 
first P-& each month. y "$5.000,188.07, Surplus, 








$1200 mtn cer cece oe 
rtional i650, every mack on on Sock 
“Banas 


©; circus) nd Address 
POTTER WIGHT & CO., Bankers, 35 Wail! St., N.Y. 


$10 to $1,000 invested in WallStreet Stocks 

makes toetunes every month. Book went free explatar 

ing ures. Ad BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 
0. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[February 6, 1879. 




















SPRING 
NOVELTIES 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS 


NOW OPEN. 


SATINES in Chintz s Colorings, 
ARMURES and COTELINES, 
PERCALES with borders for trimmings. 


MOMIE CLOTHS. 


“Persian and Hdkf, Effects 


IN CAMBRICS.” 
“ Confined Styles in ‘D. & J. Anderson’s’ 
SCOTCH ZEPHYRS.” 


CHEVIOT AND PERCALE SHIRTINGS. 


Aryold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


HOTEL, 
STEAMER, 


FAMILY HOUSEKEEPING 


GOODS. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


JUST RE CEIVED. 





BARNSLEY and FRENCH SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW CASE LINENS, all widths, 
EXTRA GRADES IN 44 FAMILY LINENS, 
WHITE and FANCY FIGURED SHIRTINGS, 
TABLE DAMASKS by the Yard, and CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS, TRAY, and TEA DOYLIES, 
FRUIT and LUNCH CLOTHS and NAPKINS, 
SINGLY AND IN SETS. 
OPEN-WORK, EMBROIDERED, and FANCY 
BORDERED TOWELS, 
HUCK, BARNSLEY, and FRENCH TOWELS and 
TOWELINGS, 
and a full assortment of 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC WHITE GOODS, 
QUILTS, HONEYCOMB SPREADS, 
BLANKETS, WHITE AND FANCY FLANNELS, 
EMBROIDERED FLANNEL SKIRTINGS, 
etc., etc., ete, 


Aracld, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


_-—____—__ __ | 








“Gomumercial, 


THE RAID ON THE TREASURY. 


Tue Pension Bill passed by Congress and 
signed by the President ought not to have 
been passed by the one or signed by the 
other. Especially it ought not to have be- 
come a law without a careful and accurate 
estimate, after full investigation, of the 
amount of money which it would take from 
the Treasury of the United States. No such 
investigation was had; and yet the Senate 
voted it through by an almost unanimous 
vote, as the House of Representatives had 
previously done. Both parties seemed alike 
afraid to oppose it, lest one should gain 
some political advantage of the other. If it 
were called ‘the Politicians’ Bill,” rather 
than ‘the Soldiers’ Bill,” the designa- 
tion would not be far from the truth as to 
the controlling motives for passing it. And, 
now that the bill has become a law, Con- 
gress is waking up to the fact that it needs 
some modification. Hence, it is proposed 
to pass an amendment, providing that what 
are called ‘ Pension Arrearages” should be 
computed from the date of the actual disa- 
bility of a soldier, rather than that of his 
discharge from the service. This would 
limit its application to the period of his real 
necessity and greatly lessen the amount of 
money to be paid out of the Treasury. 

As the law now stands, the probable esti- 
mate of the sum to be paid amounts to 
about $33,000,000, and some estimates carry 
it up to $80,000,000 or $100,000,000. It is 
on all hands conceded that the amount is a 
very large one. Moreover, the 
has no means of paying it, and will have 
none, unless Congress shall proportionately 





add to the taxes of the country, or author- 
ize the issue of bonds for borrowing the 
money, or take the shorter cut of setting 
the printing-press at work and turning out 
a new lot of legal-tender notes, It is mar- 
velous that such an immense expenditure of 
public money should be authorized, without 
any provision in the law, or in any other 
law as yet passed, for supplying the neces- 
sary funds. Secretary Sherman is under- 
stood to have opposed the measure, when 
the bill was under consideration in the Cab- 
inet, on the ground, among other reasons, 
that it would seriously peril the success of 
specie payments. 

We say these things in no state of indif- 
ference to the soldiers who fought so brave- 
ly during the war. Far otherwise. All honor 
to them! They were paid as employés dur- 
ing the war, and the survivors and the fam- 
ilies of dead soldiers are already on the pen- 
sion list. The nation has not been unmind- 
ful of the claims of the soldier, as its pen- 
sion list and its annual pension payments 
abundantly show. The law of which we 
complain has the soldier for its apology and 
plausible excuse; but its inspiration has 
been chiefly a Washington lobby, and mil- 
lions of the money appropriated will find 
their resting-place in the hands of specu- 
lators in soldiers’ claims and never reach 
those of the soldier at all. And, besides, 
oe, have some rights, as well as sol- 
aiers. 

It is well known that General Grant, that 
distinguished soldier, when he was Presi- 
dent, set his face like a flint against this 
whole job; and, had he been President, he 
would have vetoed the bill which scheming 
politicians and claim agents have managed 
to get through Congress. President Hayes 
has made a mistake in acting upon a mere 
sentiment in regard to the soldier, rather 
than upon the enlightened and comprchen- 
sive view which it is the business of a states- 
man to take. An economy that pinches here 
and there in little matters and then prod- 
igally throws away millions is amazingly 
lacking in common sense, if not in honesty. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tere has been a continued improve- 
ment in the dry goods trade during the past 
week, though the market is still without de- 
cided activity. Large quantities of goods 
damaged by the fire in Worth Street have 
been disposed of privately and through the 
auction-rooms. There was a public sale of 
prints and domestics on Monday, at which 
800 packages were disposed of. The sale 
was largely attended and the prices ob- 
tained were fairly satisfactory. 

Cotton goods have been in improved de- 
mand, partly owing to the reduction in 
prices of some of the most popular makes. 
The export movement continues large. 
The shipments for the week amounted to 
3,309 packages from this port, 88 packages 
from Boston, and 85 packages from other 
ports, making in all 3,482 packages, and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1879, 15,562 packages, valued 





$936, 
Same time in 1878, 7,044 packages, valued at.. 894,747 
Same time in 1877, 5,648 packages, valued at.. 460,167 
Same time in 1876, 4,251 packages, valued at.. 883,906 


Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
liberal demand for narrow goods and wide 
sheetings as well, and prices were firm for 
all the leading makes. 

Bleached goods were more active than for 
some time past, the demand running largely 
onshirtings. The higher grades of shirtings 
were firm in price and advanced slightly to- 
ward the close, though some _ makes 
of medium grades were reduced. 

Cottonades were in improved demand. 

Corset jeans were in steady request for 
moderate parcels and prices were very firm. 

Colored cottons were in good demand, 
and some large transactions were reported 
in dyed ducks, denims, ticks, etc. 

White goods, both plain and fancy, were 
in good request. Marseilles and crochet 
nie and piqués were in steadily improv- 
ing demand. 

Print-cloths were in fair demand and 
prices were steady. We quote 38c. cash for 
64x64 cloths and 3c. cash for 56x60. 

Prints were in good request for shirtings 
and medium and fancy prints. New spring 
styles of fancies were opened’ late in the 
week, 

Ginghams were in continued good de- 
mand. Several price revisions were made 
— the week. 

Dress goods were in moderate movement. 

Woolen goods were in fair demand, 
though new business was without much 
spirit. The auction sales sat Lamanod get poo 
ogcupied a large share of of 
buyers. 





Fancy cassimeres were in fair request, 
thonghs sales were mostly for small parcels. 

Worsted coatings were in moderate de- 
deliveries continue on ac- 
count of back orders and stocks remain in 
good condition. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet as to the gen- 
eral demand, while a few popular makes 
met with very fair sales. 

Satinets continue quiet. 

Flannels and blankets were without special 
activity. 

Foreign dry goods were in continued light 
demand. There was some improvement in 
fancy dress goods, silks, and hosiery; but 
importers’ stocks are not yet complete and 
selections were light. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,788,190, 
showing an increase of more than $400,000 
as compared with last week, and nearly 
$400,000 decrease as compared with the 
corresponding week last year. The total of 
goods marketed for the week is $1,785,191, 
or something less than the imports. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 











CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Monvay EVENING, February 84, 1879. 
PRINTS. 
Albion.......0...... 5p|Hartel . BERR ICCES 
BUIANE f 45 cenainiesaee 5 ‘Mallory .. eis cinaiowain’ 54 
PIDEQICAD ...0.60-000 .» 54 Manchester........ 
Southbridge......... 5} Merrimack, D..... 53 
Se one 5d, Oriental... ..ic0«s near 
Cocheca, L.......06 . Bf BAGUIO. Us cc cesscece 5 
DUURAIs.. kcceseess ‘'Richmond........- 5 
PPOSMION 000546000 e 44 ‘Simpson’sMourn’g. 6 
Garner & Co.....00+- 5) BITEREE. oc Flecece. 54 
Gloucester .,........ 54|Wamsutta......... at 
BIGMGGOR sc 6:6.c0:0006 o 54| Washington sees we 
GINGHAMB. 
DIMOGUGRE iciccic.csiss 9 |Lancaster ......... 9 
ss alabbangaaen 7 Gloucester, cocccee OF 
Se eee . 9 [Renfrew......00006 9 
GlasZOW 6.20. .00008 8 \Southwark ........ 7 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, ‘a : aaa PERO Lawrence, zh aps 6 
‘ 


64 

sg .° 7 
XXX... 9 
Massachusetts, BB. 5 

i: 4 
5 


. “ Standard. 7 
Appleton, A, 4—4... 7 'Medford, 4—4..... i 
R, 30-in... 6 Nashua, 0, 33-inch. 6 

















Bedford, R, 83—4.... 44 R, 36-inch. 64 
Boot, FF............ 7  “ E, 40-inch. 8 
a ivetecswaneseert i vente 
2 prerisosbtonde 54 Newmarket, eae nm 5 
eeccccccccccs UZi = . j. CMecece ty 
Broadway, 4—4...... 5 “ R.... 7 
Cabot, ‘oc sodas Pacific, ro 
i ent Mills, 4—4.. Th Pepperell, E.. 
Clark —*: aeons atl R.. 
Continental, C . 6 Oo. 
“ 8 “ N.. 
Dwight, i csicee sos 7—4.. 
_ SRRSSaSO . 54 “ 8—4.. 
a, eee a 
Exeter, A, 4—4...... 5 - 10—4....19 
8, 7—8...... oh Pequot, Rissicaedeas 
Great Falls, 8....... er 
ee Fe See OR 
= ae Tat | -. SF 
Harrisburgh, A...... 6}: Pocasset : 
a Wessiss 6 Canoe, 4—4... 7 
Hyde Park, = 7 Maakivweeceso -. BF 
os Oe Migsceess eect oO 
Indian Head, 4-4... 9 \Stark, A........ 00s 2 
30-in. AA 














. 6 ee coos ¥ 

Indian Orchard, AA. 74, Tremont, CC... << 

EE. 63|Utica, eee, 

ee NN. 6 o—4....... 22, 

as BR. SF * 104... 25 

Laconia, AA......... hy Wachusett, 30-ine.. 64 

i 86-ine.. 7 

~ 40-ine. .11 

oe 48-inc. .124 

Waltham, P....... 11 

s 9—4....18 

Lyman, EF, 4—4 “« 10—4....20 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

me Hope, 4—4......... 7 
eae 9 |Langdon, 4—4,.... 

eS ee i \Lonsdale, 4—4,.... 8 

Amoskeag, ‘ 4—4.. be Cambric 4—4. “12 

Z, %—8.. é Masonville, 4—4... 
Bay Mills, 4—4...... 8}\/N. Y. Mills, 4—4.. “104 


Bartlett, A, 44..... 85 — 44. : 


” 30-in. . 3} Nashua, E, 4—4.. 





MEE cance scsdenss P; 42-in.. 10 
Le eee By ae W, = 11 
OF OW aces esassecs 10 Pepperell, 6—4. 124 
OS ec eninin asin 54 4 ....56 

Blackstone, AA, 4—4. 7 ng 8—4....16 

Blackstone River.... 7 - 9—4....19 

Cabot, 7—8.......... 6 ae || 22 
a. ee 7 |Red Bank, 4—4.... 6 
a inch i - —8...— 
oS) BRBSNON. sce <0 103 Slaterville, A, 4—4, 6} 

Canoe, 8—4...... .. 4 7—8.... 5h 

Clinton, CCC, 44... 9})Tuscarora, 4—4.. “1 

C, Bebcices —|Utica Nonpariel : 

Dwight, 8, 4—4...... 7 4—4..11 

a r 6 sg 5—4..15 
Forestdale, 4... 8 ae 6—4. .18 
Fruit of the Loom: “ 8—4. .22) 
44. 8} - 9—4, 25 

Fearless, 4—4....... 7 ad 10—4. .274 
Green, G, 4—4....... Bt Wauregan, No.1...10 





Great Falls, Bitgasec 
M. 


eeeees 


6 |Wamsutta, 44... 7 
: 5-4. 





gbiéeus | Williameville, 4--4,. 
« ee 8) White Rock, 4.: 
bad -¥ Whitinsville, 44..7 
Gold Medal, + vee TY 7—8.. 6 
og 6 Waltham,6—4.. .17 
Hills: “ 8—4..... 


- o9—4.....21 
“«  10—-4,....% 
DENIM, 


Amoskeag...........16 |Otis, CC...,.......1 
Blue Hill........ ...- 8}/Pearl River........ ; 
Columbia, Heavy....14 Warren, AXA.. 

Ev BB. se 





Semper Idem, 4—4. 73 
- I-8. 7 


ee eeeeeces see 











Haymaker........... 9 eS” "Gi inee ooal 

Otis, AXA... ceaee sat paseseee aeeee ist 
OBR ccticcecee 

ee an veo BB.....10 _ 

Amoskeag..... 114) Pittsfield.... — 

Dexter, > tae 4 Thorndike: é * 





{yUncesvilieyA St @ Of 


‘sonere 1 
Hamilton......10} @11} 









a 
Amotore, $ ACA.....15 |Hamilton..... cooecl® 
eesti “i |Hamilton, D.......10 
sod Fi hoseeews 134 Lewiston, A, 36-in..164 
« seeeee eel 2} | Methuen AA......14 
s De vsisis Pearl River..... oo 14h 
a. ee 104 Pittsfield........... 
Cordis, ren Pesisicie stars > aaa River........ 8 
aaeeesiwe | Willow Brook .....14 
Easton, J ACA: nae 11 on, » Boneh... 12h 
eee Ag A wad 
. CORSET JEANS. 
ae. ” dead a a wscccoees & 
ndroscoggin. ae aconia 
ooaglocay Mare s.civcsieon co —— Satteens : 
MO TOPE sesccscess aumkeag, ‘ 
fndien Orchard...... ; |Pepperell. . siaeice ereieisis 9 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Agawam, F......... Wie sae Mi 
Amoskeag..... cocece man, H.........- 
Aesidod”.. atee + alt Massachusetts, ise € 
Augusta ...... 0s tees i as: Siewisiaisiere 8 
Boot, A ....cccccccce SB BOOP, Asecccccceee ve) 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S: 


FANCY CASHMERE, MERINO, and ALL-WOOL 


|HOsSIERY 


CLOSING OUT AT 


Exceedingly Low Prices, 


Also SOME SPECIAL LINES IN 


Merino Underwear, 


ALL GRADES, VERY BEASONABLE. 


AT Stenart& Ci 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9 Sth and 10th STS. 








Send a 3-Cent Postage Sinengs 
for specimen sheets (88 pages) of the Spring Number 


EERIGH’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


The FASHION QUARTERLY has attaineda 
recognized position as the LEADING JOURNAL 
OF ITS — IN AMERICA. 
No House! 

hure! afford to do 

Fi ws or Sunday- school Festivals, without it. 

NS Charitable Institution 
FASHION QUARTERLY —_ not be confounded 


with the numerous Catal for sale with 
which the OF ties flood: It ‘ conducted IN THE 
— OF SUBSCRIBERS, an not to in 


ice them. oS money, but to show them 
how to Save a a4 making ECONOMICAL PUR- 
CHASES. Its ARTIC NG, its hints 
ry helps to ECONOMY IN HOUSEKEEPING, and its 
AREFULLY WRITTEN DESCRIPTI 8 of NOVEL, 
USEFUL, AND ORNAMENTAL HOUSEHOLD ois 
CLES are elope WORTH FAR MORE THAN ITS 
SCRIPTION PRICE. 
THE = fi — NUMBER will be ready March Ist, 
conta 
Elegaut ‘lustrations gti Fashionable Suites, 
in all styles and a 
An Itustrated eptees try of Hosiery, Under- 
e otions, Use og and Ornamental Nouschold 
Artic es, etc. 


ete., & 
Original Reading 1 Matter of Varied Interest, 
suit all ves. 


we EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY will be sent 
to any address, postpaid, one year for FIFTY CENTS. 
Single numbers, by mail, posspaid, TWEN’ TY CENTS. 


EHRICH & CoO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & C60,, 


14th aaa and Sixth Avenue. 
CENTRAL 
G00DS ESTABLISHMENT. 





FANCY AND DE 

E GIVE NO COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS OR EM- 
PLOvS OF OUR PATRONS, EMPLOY NO MIDDLEMEN 
ON COMMISSION, BUT GIVE OUR PATRONS DIRE 
LY THE FULL BENEFIT OF OSSIBLE COMMIS- 
SION WHICH COULD BE GIVEN, BY MAKING OUR 
PRICES “THAT H LOWER,” WHEN MARKING 





E DO NOT SELL HALF AN OUNCE OF 


Rn OUNCE. WE SELL A 
HOHT, Ot OF 40 SKEINS, FOR LESS MONEY TH 
OTHER HOUSE SELLS THE SAME Se inrity. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 





—sS- 
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Muswurance, 


Brrer letters will be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
ttor regarding the standing of tnsurance compa- 
nies, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope is en- 
closed and a description of the policy is given, each 
point in a serarate line, precisely as follows: 

1. Age of insurer at issue of policy. 

2. Number of full years’ premiums paid. 

8, Amount of policy. 

4 Amount of annual premium. 

5. Kind of polioy, 








AT LAST! AT LAST!! 





Tue Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
this city, has boldly attempted lately to doa 
monstrous wrong to all its old policyholders. 
It has done this in defiance of every prin- 
ciple of justice and fair dealing. Its course, 
we may here say, without exaggeration or 
fear of contradiction, has been condemned 
by nine-tenths of the entire business com- 
munity and by the immense constituency of 
its policyholders. We have joined, with a 
host of others, in protesting against this 
movement; for we have believed it to be 
a willful and most unwarrantable assump- 
tion of power. This action has been con- 
demned by the best legal talent in the 
nation. Still the Company would not stop, 
and at last, when solemn protests and 
legal opinions have utterly failed, a 
remedy has been adopted which will con- 
vince the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
that it has gone quite far enough. Legal 
proceedings have been commenced, through 
the eminent law firm of Chamberlain, Car- 
ter & Eaton, of this city, and they have 
associated with them some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the American bar. The 
suit, as will be seen, is against all the of- 
ficers and the new “‘ thirty-per-cent.” policy- 
holders of that Company, who will all be 
held individually liable for all the trust-funds 
lately given away and for all the damages 
done to that institution. This legal contest, 
we know, means business, and it is a con- 
test which will not stop until a complete 
victory is obtained. 


CONTENTS OF THE BILL. 

Rosert W. HAs, a well-known mer- 
chant of Chicago, filed in the United States 
Circuit Court on Monday a bill to restrain 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company from 
issuing any more policies under the new 
thirty-per-cent. rebate plan. 

The bill is long and elaborate, covering, 
with the exhibits, thirty-three pages of legal 
cap. 

The complainants are Robert W. Hale 
and Virginia Hale, his wife, of Chicago. 
The defendants are the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, and its president, vice-pres- 
ident, 2d vice-president, actuary, and 
secretary, together with Thomas W. Hall 
and Edward C. Pease, of this city, who are 
holders of policies of the Company issued 
under the present rebate plan of the Com- 
pany, the two latter being made represent- 
atives of all persons holding policies issued 
under the same plan. 

The bill sets forth in detail the charter of 
the Company and the various acts amend- 
ing the same; the issuance to the complain- 
ant, Hale, in 1864 of a policy of insurance 
by the Company, since assigned to Virginia 
Hale, and the continuance of this policy in 
full force to the present time. 

The bill then charges that the complain- 
ants, by virtue of their policy, became mem- 
bers of the Company and entitled under the 
charter and by the terms of the policy to 
all the rights belonging to any member of 
the Company, and especially are “entitled 
to be credited from time to time and when- 
ever a balance of the affairs of the Company 
shall be struck, with the amount of the pre- 
miums paid by them; and also with an 
equal share of the profits derived from in- 
vestments and earnings in proportion to the 
amount of premiums paid, and to receive As 
dividends an equitable share of the profits 
of the Company.” 

The bill next sets forth the various repre- 
sentations made by the Company since 1846, 
in published reports and other ways, to the 
effect that the Company is a purely mutual 
one; that the policyholders participate in all 
the profits without exception or reservation; 
that the whole of the profits would be 
divided among the members in actual pro- 
portion to the amount of premiums paid, 
and would remain as an accumulating fund, 
payable at the death of the insured; and 
that, upon the faith of such representations, 





as well as the requirements of the charter, 
the complainants effected their insurance. 

The bill next sets forth a copy of the 
“‘confidential circular” of September 19th, 
1878, issued by the Company, in which the 
offer is made to insure new policyholders 
upon payment in cash of only seventy per 
cent. of the regular rates of the Company, 
and to accept as cash for the remaining 
thirty per cent. drafts drawn, without re- 
course, by such policyholders on the Com- 
pany for all the premiums due for the first 
two years of the policies. 

The bill then charges that the Company, 
acting under this plan, have since issued 
policies to the defendants, Hall and Pease, 
and many other persons, who have paid only 
seventy per cent. of the legal and regular 
rates, and that the Company by such pol- 
icies has assumed to grant to such policy- 
holders all the rights belonging to the com- 
plainants and all other policyholders who 
have in fact paid or are paying from year to 
year the full rates, and that it is the inten- 
tion of the Company to continue to act 
upon this plan; that the drafts for thirty per 
cent. are false, fictitious, and fraudulent, 
the drawers never having had any funds 
with the Company out of which they are 
payable, but that the drafts are nevertheless 
treated as such by the Company. 

The bill then charges ‘‘that the action of 
the said Company in issuing said pretended 
policies of assurance, in the manner, upon 
the terms, and with the intent aforesaid, is 
without authority of law, in excess of all 
powers conferred on said Company and its 
officers by the charter of said Company, and 
the laws of said state, in violation and dis- 
regard of the duties imposed by law upon 
the said Company and its officers toward 
the complainants and all other holders of 
like policies of assurance on which the full 
rates of insurance have been paid or are pay- 
able, and in violation and fraud of the 
rights secured by the charter of said 
Company, and the laws of said state, and 
by their respective policies of assur- 
ance to the complainants and all other 
holders and owners of policies of assurance 
in said Company who have in fact and in 
good faith paid to said Company the full 
rates of insurance fixed and determined by 
the trustees of said Company, and have con- 
tinued to be and are now insured with said 
Company.” 

The bill next sets forth if detail the par- 
ticulars of the obtaining of their policies by 
the defendants, Hall and Pease, and states 
that the complainants are ignorant of the 
names of the other holders of policies sim- 
ilarly obtained, and prays that all such per- 
sons, when discovered, may be made de- 
fendants, or that Hall and Pease may be 
treated as representatives of the entire class; 
that the acts and doings of the Company in 
issuing said policies, upon receiving only 
seventy per cent. of the rates received from 
all other policyholders, have already caused 
great and irreparable injury to the complain- 
ants and all other members of the Company 
who have paid the full rates, ‘‘ by appro- 
priating and giving to such new policyhold- 
ers, without consideration or return there- 
for, large amounts of the profits of the 
business of said Company, which belong, 
under the charter, exclusively to the com- 
plainants and the other holders of policies 
on which the full rates of insurance have 
been paid; that, if the methods and devices 
provided for in said circular letter can be 
regarded as a reduction of the rates of insur- 
ance by the trustees of the Company, then 
the complainants are advised and so charge 
that such reduction, when confined, as by 
said circular letter it is confined, to a part 
only of those holding policies in said Com- 
pany—namely, to such persons as shall, 
after the date of said circular letter, effect 
insurance in said Company, is unequal, un- 
just, and inequitable toward the complain- 
ants and all other holders of policies of as- 
surance in said Company who have effected 
their insurance before the date of said circu- 
lar letter, and thereby causes and has already 
caused great and irreparable injury to the 
complainants and all other holders of policies 
who have paid the full rates; that by accept- 
ing said false and fictitious drafts in pay 
ment of thirty per cent. of the premiums for 
the first two years the said Company re- 
ceives a less sum of money than the actual 
amount necessary to meet the losses and ex- 
penses of the Company chargeable to said 





sum, and the reserve required by law to 
meet the future cost of continuing the said 
pretended policies, and thereby the 
assets, income, and profits of said Com- 
pany are diminished and diverted frem 
their lawful use, to the great and irreparable 
injury of the complainants, and all other 
holders of policies who have paid the full 
rates, without reduction, rebate, or dimi- 
nution.” 

The bill next charges that the policies so 
issued upon payment of only seventy per 
cent. of the regular rates are void; and that 
complainants will suffer irreparable injury 
unless the Company is restrained from 
treating them as valid subsisting obliga- 
tions and contracts of the Company. 

The bill next interrogates the Company 
and its officers as to all its proceedings in 
connection with the confidential ciacular, 
and the number, amounts, etc., etc. of all 
policies issued under it, and as to any 
deaths that may have occurred of per- 
sons holding such policies; and prays 
@ perpetual injunction against the Com- 
pany and its officers, restraining them 
from issuing or causing or _ permit- 
ting to be issued any policies upon the 
terms of the confidential circular, or upon 
any terms not equal and uniform to- 
ward all persons, and from paying all 
losses that may arise upon such policies al- 
ready issued; and asks a decree that the 
holders of all such policies be required to 
deliver them up, to be canceled, and for 
other relief. 

The bill finally prays for a temporary in- 
junction to restrain the issuing of any fur- 
ther policies under the confidential circular 
plan, and from paying any losses on such 
policies, and for subpeenas to all the defend- 
ants, 

The exhibits to the bill embrace copies of 
the complainants’ policy of insurance, of 
the several receipts for premiums paid by 
the complainants, and of the assignment 
of the said policy. 

The bill is signed by Chamberlain, Carter 
& Eaton, solicitors for the complainants; 
and by D. H. Chamberlain and W. B. Horn- 
blower, of counsel. The question will be 
heard before United States Supreme Judge 
Hunt, Circuit Judge Blatchford, and Dis- 
trict Judge Choate. 

rE 


LEGAL OPINIONS. 


WE are half inclined to think that, if all 
the learned chief-justices ‘that have ever 
lived on earth should rise from the dead and 
give it as their unanimous opinion that the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of this 
city, is doing a great wrong, such a verdict 
would not stop the officers of that institution 
from giving away its trust fund. The man- 
agers of that company will not be convinced 
against their will by either dead or living 
jurists; but, with bomb-shell after bomb- 
shell of legal fire at their illegal and unjust 
acts, they have the same opinion still. We 
once witnessed a wordy combat between 
two high-spirited young men about the 
spelling of a word. Each one knew he 
was right, and we concluded, as a spectator, 
that both were willing to stake their for- 
tunes, their sacred honor, and their lives in 
defense of their positive opinion. Finally, 
it was agreed by both that they should leave 
the matter to be settled by Webster's Dic- 
tionary. It wasdone. The defeated strip- 
ling arose and most vehemently shouted: 
“I don’t agree with Webster in that matter 
at all.” Here are a few men holding a 
position of great responsibility. They are 
acting for others as trustees. They shut 
their eyes against this fact and act as 
though they were the absolute owners 
of all the money in their hands. Puppose 
the cashier of A. T. Stewart & Co. should 
decide to give away their money. What 
would be the’result? Suppose a clerk ina 
grocery store should resolve to give away 
the small sum of five dollars, without con- 
sulting his employer. What would become 
of him? Suppose the president, cashier, 
and directors of the Park Bank should re- 
solve to give away thirty per cent. of the 
surplus of that institution—not to its old 
stockholders; but to all outside persons who 
would now come in and invest in the stocks 
of that excellent institution? We think in 
all these cases a ticket for Sing Sing would 
soon be made out for each and all the parties 
named. Now these; remarks are made by 
way of introduction to the following legal 





opinion from one of the greatest and soundest 
lawyers in New England. 


We ask the officers and managers, and 
especially the ‘‘ Special Committee,” of the 
Mutual Life to read this opinion very care- 
fully. If this will not convince them that 
it is their duty to stop immediately in their 
course of wrong-doing, we don’t know of 
anything but the firm grip of the law that 
can make them do it. 

The Boston correspondent of the New 
York Timese—from which paper we copy 
the letter—thus speaks of Gov. Hubbard's 
opinion: 

“A very strong and plainly-worded opin- 
ion of the rebate plan of the officers of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York to catch new members at the expense 
of the old has been obtained from ex-Gov- 
ernor Richard D. Hubbard, of Hartford, 
Conn., long recognized as the leader of the 
Connecticut bar, whose opinion, as one emi- 
nent lawyer of that state puts it, ‘no re- 
sponsible lawyer would dare to combat.’ 

overnor Hubbard goes further than Prof. 
Gray in his opinion, the first published, and 
declares that every policy issued under the 
new plan is a breach of trust by the mana- 
gers and a fraud on the rights of every new 
policyholder. In his judgment, the courts 
would be obliged, on proper proceedings 
brought, to order every such new policy 
canceled, and to enjoin the Company from 
making any new contract on similar terms 
and conditions. The opinion, as was that 
from Prof. Gray, which has had the indorse- 
ment of the attorney-general of New En- 
- was obtained by ex-Alderman John T. 

lark, of this city. The full text is below: 
‘ HARTFORD, Jan. 21st, 1879. 
‘¢ ¢ Hon. Jonn T. CLark, Boston, Mass.: 

** ‘Dear Sir :—By the new plan of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 30 per 
cent. is deducted for the first two years of each 
risk from the regular and tabular rates of pre- 
mium, The company acknowledges the receipt 
of the amount withheld as cash actually paid 
by the assured, and credits him accordingly, 
though not one cent of it is paid by him or re- 
ceived by the company; and, in addition to this, 
pays the agent, out of the partial amount re 
ceived, full commissions on the amount with- 
held. The least that can be said of such a pro- 
ceeding is that it is a written falsehood, and 
known to be such by both parties to the trans- 
action. What results from this fiction as be- 
tween old and new members of the company ? 
Obviously this ; the new members are admitted 
by the managers, by force of this false receipt, 
into the same fellowship of present assets and 
future earnings as if they had actually and hon- 
estly paid their full premiumsincash. In other 
words, every $70 paid, under this system of re- 
bate, by every new member, is forced into a 
fraudulent equation with every $100 paid by 
every old member. The logic of the argument 
is the logic of arithmetic. What apology can 
be offered for such a flagrant discrimination be- 
tween old and new policyholders ? 

“Tt is urged by the managers that the 
deficit of the premium due by regular rates from 
the new member is paid for him by the com- 
pany out of afund not belonging to the old 
members, but resulting from lapsed and pur- 
chased policies. But to whom does this fund 
belong? Nomially to the company, of course. 
And what is the company? Nothing but an 
aggregation of policyholders. Who, then, are 
the real owners of the fund? I answer: Every 
asset of the company, of every name and de- 
scription, belongs to the policyholders, as an 
equitable estate in ee ortion to their relative 
contributions. Whether its assets are the 
result of profit on insurance as such, or of 
income on investments, or of a commercial 
enterprise, if the company should venture on 
one, or of gains on forfeited or purchased pol- 
icies, in every such case and in every other like 
case the policyholders suffer the loss, if any 
there be, take the profits, if any there be, and 
are equitable tenants in common, in the ratio 
above stated, of all resulting assets, as certainly 
and indefeasibly so as if they were the holders 
of the legal estate. This is common sense, 
common honesty, and common law all in one. 
If Lam right in the premises, this new plan of 
the managers, with all its duplicities, is nothin 
in the world but a scheme to make the ol 

olicyholders insure the new out of moneys 
Solonsine to the old. 

“Tf the company has an excess of surplus, 
very well. The managers have no right, for 
that reason, to waste it in rebates, bounties, or 
gratuities on any one policyholder or any class 
of policyholders. —— are bound to divide it, 
or to apportion it, rather, to all the members 
——— to their respective contributions, 
without favor or discrimination. This is ele- 
mentary law. They might just as well apply 
the surplus to the premiums of a selected class 
of old policyholders, requiring all others to pay 
in full, as to apply it to the premiums of the 
new members, requiring the old to pay in full. 
Suppose the managers had attempted to enforce 
the same discrimination between different 
classes of old policyholders as they are now 
attempting to enforce between the old and the 
new. It would be a self-evident fraud and 
would find a swift correction in the courts. But 
in the case in hand the fraud is still more pal- 
pable than in the case supposed ; for in the case 
supposed the favored class would have some 
right to the surplus earned during their mem- 
bership, but in the case in hand none at all, 
not even a pretense. If this company finds it- 
self in want of “ new blood,” the managers 
cannot nay supply the want by tapping the 
old policyholders; and it makes no difference 
where they tap them, whether at the jugular or 
at the extremities, at the arteries or the veins, 
for all the assets of the corporation, I repeat, 
no matter from what source derived, belong to 
the policyholders in yeasts to their relative 
equities. To all this I know of but one possible 
answer, and this the managers have never ven- 
tured openly to suggest—viz., that the drafts 
given by the new policyholders for the deficit 
of the first two years’ premium are to be set 
off against their rights to subsequent divi 
dends. If this be so, the new plan ig 
nothing in the world but a false pretense and 
& man-trap for new recruits. I add, if thig 
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deficit is to be made up to the company in 
the manner last supposed, then the rebate, 
stripped of its circuities, is only a payment of 
dividends in advance. I deny, first, the right 
of the managers of this company, or of any 
other, to pay dividends in advance. I deny, 
next, their right to pay dividends, even when 
earned and equitably due, to any one member 
or class of members by partiality or preference ; 
but last of all and least of allto an inco 
member, a mere neophyte, whose premium has 
not only not earned a single cent to div- 
idends with, but has not even reached the 
company, and, if it had, is less in ite reduced 
amount than the reserve required by law for 
the support of the risk. 

“**]tis said the managers of the company 
have authority under the charter to ‘fix and 
determine the rates of premium.’ But they are 
also required bythe charter to credit each 
member ‘ with an equitable share of the profits 
of the company.’ “Their right to fix and deter- 
mine rates is, therefore, subject to this limita- 
tion by the very letter of the bond. The pro- 
posed change of rates violates, in my judgment, 
the radical righte of every old policyholder, by 
trampling down that fundamental principle of 
law and common honesty by which, in the ad- 
ministration of trusts, the measure of equity is 
made the measure of right. The legislature of 
the State of New York has not undertaken, I 
take ——— in believing, to give the manag- 
ers of this company the prerogative of violat- 
ing the rights of property nor of making one 
man pay another man’s debt. If it had under- 
taken to do so, I should have little need to dis- 
cuss the legal value of such a prerogative ; for 
no sensible man could be found to take, after 
such a discovery, a policy in such a company. 
I am, therefore, of opinion that every policy 
issued under the new plan is a breach of trust 
by the managers and a fraud on the rights of 
every old pee In my judgment, the 
courts would be obliged, on 4 proceedings 
brought, to order every such new policy can- 
celed, and to enjoin the company from making 
any new contract on similar terms and condi- 
fons. R. D. Hupsarp.’”’ 


LATEST FISH STORY. 


James Bueiu, Esq., president of the 
United States Life Insurance Company, of 
this city, and also president of the Import- 
ers’ and Traders’ National Bank, writes as 
follows to the Insurance Department: 

‘‘REPLY OF THE UNITED STATES LIFE. 

‘New York, Jan. 22d, 1879. 
“Hon. Jonn F. Smytu: 

** Dear Sir:—Your esteemed favor, under 
date of the 16th inst., came to our office 
during my temporary absence, on account 
of sickness, or it would have received an 
earlier reply. Yours under date of the 21st 
inst. came to-day, and I hasten to reply. 
am not one of those who believe in a pater- 
nal government system. Could we always 
be sure of ——s the right man in the right 
place, it might in some respects be advan- 
tageous; in others not, in my judgment. I 
was once buying some fancy fish, and asked 
the vender how I should feed them. He 
was evidently an illiterate man, but under- 
stood fish better than I did; and, looking u 
to me, he smiled at my ignorance, and said: 
‘A fish can feed hisself better than any one 
can feed him.’ It occurred to me that he 
was & political economist, although an igno- 
rant man, who could instruct many of our 
law-makers to advantage. The Insurance 
Department of this state, as administered by 





‘the present incumbent and his predecessor, 


has done efficient and profitable service; not 


only for the public, but also for the solvent 
corporations under their care. But what 


shall we say about some of their predeces- 
sors? In our judgment, there should be 
some state supervision, somewhat similar to 
‘that exercised by the Banking Department 
over banks. For instance, if the superin- 
‘tendent should call upon the insurance com- 
panies at least seven or more times a year 
fora detailed statement of their condition 
upon a certain, past date that he might in 
‘his discretion select, and if upon examina- 
tion of their report, rendered in pursuance 
thereof, he should find anything unsatisfac- 
tory in such report, in whole or in detail, 
he should at once dispatch an expert to ex- 
amine them. 

**Such reports should then be promptly 
published, at the expense of the company, in 
at least one newspaper; and the company 
also should keep a statement in its office, 
subject to the inspection of any person de- 
siring to see it during business hours, under 
heavy penalty. Public opinion would thus 
be brought to bear directly upon the com- 
pear. and the people be educated up to tak- 

ng care of themselves, so that the public 
would soon learn, to use the words of m 
friend the fish-dealer, ‘to feed hisself better 
than any one could feed him.’ 

‘Banks ask their dealers for statements 
of their condition when they desire informa- 
tion in regard to their credit and responsibil- 
ity; and there is no reason why life or other 
insurance companies should not give such 
information, in a detailed and authentic 
form, to those whom they ask to accept 
their credits and pay their money therefor. 
Turn about is fair play and tends to keep 
all parties on their good behavior. There 
is no reason why the same rule should not 
be applied to corporations asking credit that 
is applied to individuals asking credit— 

ublicity. Frequent public statements will 

nefit strong, well-managed institutions 
and weed out the weak ones. Credit is a 
sensitive creature, and runs from weakness 
like fear from a contagious disease. Very 
respectfi 


ully, 
“ James Bur, President.” 
Mr. Buell writes, as he always does, like a 
clear-headed business man. We co 
his letter to the careful consideration of the 


Jegislature of New York, now in session. 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


Tue following resolution was offered to 
the legislature of this state last week, on 
Wednesday, by Mr. 8. N. Simonson, of New 
York. The varied and generally, ‘‘dis- 
interested” attempts of legislators to re- 
form the well-known. abuses in insurance 
companies continue to occupy the active 
mi of senators and assemblymen. If 
such attempts were all carried out faithfully, 
no doubt much good would result. The 
latest has been inaugurated by Mr. Simon- 
son, who introduced the following: 

““Wuereas, the officers of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company recently adopted a 
plan for obtaining new business, whereby 
the new policyholder is allowed a rebate of 
thirty per cent., and thereby obtains his ine 
surance for seventy per cent. of the premium 
charged old policyholders; and whereas the 





been pronounced illegal, unjust, and in ex- 
press violation of the charter of the Com- 
pany by such eminent authority as_Pro- 
fessor Gray, of Harvard College, and Pro- 
fessors Gray and Loring, of Boston, whose 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FURNISHED AT THE 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY OR ANY OF ITS 
AGENCIES. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Statement 


THE BERKSHIRE Ty INSURANCE C0. 


of Pittsfield, Mass., 
January 1, 1879. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Interest and Tene n .. 180.07 9 
Pe cesesceseess ¥ 
——__ 6672, 428 87 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
For th Cloims,...........++ $132,493 
‘atured Endowments.... 100,303 
For Dividends...........s0s+++6 102, “4 
For Surresdered Policien..... 100,707 48 
9426,378 42 
EXPENSES, 
Commissions and allowances 
to agents, and medical ex- 
OERONT BOOBs cc ccccccecsacs $43,608 65 
Salaries of officers and clerks 14.176 77 
Rent of Agency offices........ 5,970 34 
Al EXpenses,.......secceeee 676 50 
ting, Advertising, Post- a 
p CCC... corcgccccccccccesone | . 
Miscellaneous Expenses...... 6,634 74 976,016 24 
Interest paid on y 
capital — 1,785 00 
8, 55 
1,002 90 
$620,306 20 


ASSETS. 


United securities, market value... $612,482 50 
City, county, and municipal bonds, mar- 

Se WEED wa0bdschdnbens ovecesenscosensse 93,060 00 
Mortgage Loans, first liens........ ‘ 20 
Loans On approved collaterals... ‘ 
Real Estate, Company's building x 
Real Estate, taken under foreclosure.... 219,568 36 














Premium notes on policies in force...... 198,678 93 
3tock in Massachusetts National Banks, 

WN cn oon5 cnn dadbabanshsnsaewe 158,370 00 
Cash in Com: FOG sccccnseccecccces 356 10 
COAG ER BARES. ...rccscccccgsccgsccsccsccces 40,380 30 
me] premiums in course of collection... 22,776 82 

let deferred quarterly and semi-ann 
24,355 20 
1,323 47 
1 vl 
88 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance reserve (4 per cent. Actua- 

SE EN ncasdagecncnsabadetosecescest $2,030,898 09 
Losses reported, but not 40,117 00 
= Liabilities 

¢ 8 not adjusted) 19,897 34 
Unpaid dividends.............6 8,456 93 
Premiums paid in advance. 14,440 16 

UNArY LOdgET CTEAIE.......cccccccccccccces 40 68 
DUT POUB, .cvccsccccccvescssescesccsccccooseces 280,350 68 
$8,302,200 88 


If the reserve is estimated by the New York standard 
4} per cent. American Experience Tables), the surplus 
of the Company is increased about $170,000, making a 
total surplus of $450,350.68. 


WILuuaM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
James M. Barker, Vice-President. 
James W. HULL, etary and Treasurer. 
WituiaM H. HALu, Assistant Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
287 BROADWAY, COR. PARK PLACH. 
e 


J. H. Daskam, General fqont. 
'W. L. Boynton, Special Agent. 


paying of this rebate of thirty per cent. has 4 





opinion has been indorsed by all the attor 
ney-generals of all the New land states, 
and ex-Secretary Bristow, now of New 
York, besides many other eminent lawyers; 
and whereas the policyholders out 
the country have protested in vain that the 
officers of the Company should immediately 
desist from permitting such injustice to con- 
tinue; and whereas the said officers have 
defiantly refused to listen to the petition of 
their policyholders, and are expending vast 
sums of the policyholders’ money in exten- 
sive advertising and counsel fees in defense 
of their course, against the wishes and pro- 
tests of many cf the policyholders, and are 
otherwise, it is alleged, grossly mismanag- 
ing their trusts; therefore, be it 

“* Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee 
be instructed to examine into the legality of 
the recent action of the officers of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and whether such 
action is in violation of their charter. Also 
whether there has been such mismanagement 
of the affairs of the Company as to awed 
legislative action, and whether the legisla- 


ture have the constitutional power to re- 
move the officers, if found guilty; and, if so, 
they are hereby uested to draft an act 
that will reach the desired reform, and also 
that the Committce be requested to report to 
this house within ten days.” 





OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Company 


of New York. 
OFFICE, COAL AND IRON EXCHANGE, 
Corner Courtlandt and Church Streets. 
CYRUS CURTISS, President. 


Net Assets, December 31st, 1877..........++ $5,072,578 16 
Receipts during the year : 
For premiums 
For interest........ 





49 
1,245,821 63 


$6,317,897 70 


Disbursements : 

Claims by Death............-. $201,367 93 
Matured Endowments....... 171,399 90 

Surrendered Policies, Cash 

Dividends, and Return Pre- 
IMIUIMB, ...cccccccccccsccccece 483,129 50 
ADNWUIICD. ......cccccccccccserees 1,708 82 

TOTAL PAID POLICYHOLD- 
eevcnesbencesevetoceeseces $857,605 65 
TOROS. .occcccccccccccccceccccces 7,253 19 
Commuted Commissions..... 28,915 62 
Profit and Loss........-...+00+ 6,814 52 


Dividends to Stockholders... 8,653 75 
Expenses—Rent, Coms., Sal- 

aries, Postages, Advertis'g, 

Medical Examinations, etc. 160,367 85 





1,064,610 58 
Net Assets, December S1st, 1878........... $5,255,287 21 
ASSETS. iam i 
U. 8. and N. Y. City Stocks. ..$2,318,403 80 
Bonds and Mortgages......... 2,270,214 02 
Real Batate......rcccccccsssees 414,436 23 
Cash on hand and in Banks. 224,548 63 
Loans on Collaterals.......... 15,187 48 
Agents’ Balances............+ 15,434 55 
——————_ 6, 259,287 91 
Add excess of Market Value of Stocks 
OVOP CORE, 000 cccccccccrecscceseccscoocooecs 93,758 70 


Interest accrued and due and unpaid..... 47,289 76 
Deferred and unpaid Prem’s, less 20 p.c.. 108,908 02 


Groas Assets, December 31st, 1978......... $5,503,243 60 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve by N. Y. Standard, Company's 
III: ccacncensstbsencccvbonetecuravesse $4,448,480 00 
Unaettiod claims...........serccscccsccccces 112,182 48 
Premiums paid in advance.............006+ 11,620 26 
Unpaid Dividends to Stockholders........ 175 00 
PRRIIE TROE GOO vine 6k cccccvccsiccsdcsccsies 3,750 00 
Total Liabilities as to Policyholders... %4,576,207 74 
Surplus as regards Policyholders.......... 927,085 95 
AGETOGRUC. .....20.ccccccccccccvevcccccccs $5,503,243 69 
CAPITAL BTOCK.......0.c.ccesceeeeseeeees $125,000 00 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-President. 
W. HAXTUN, Secretary. 

CYRUS YWUNN, Assistant Secretary. 
E. & FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 

B. W. McCREADY, M. D., Med’! Ex’r. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 








tal, 
} nat Ret 
Net Surplus, - - - 


GEO. G. TAYLOR, PRESIDENT. 





New York Bowery Fire Insurance Co, 


Nos. 124 BOWERY and 8 PINE STREET. 
INCORPORATED 1833. 


Statement of the New York Bowery Fire Insurance Co,, 


UARY, 1879. 
neurance and Liabilities, - ie - 


- $300,000 00 
78,418 72 
410,567 74 


eT 
$785,986 46 


i 


W. L. CORTELYOU, Vicn-Presiwnt. 





J. A. DELANOY, Jn., Secretary. 





[February 6, 1879. 
THIRTY-FOURTH 


Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance Company, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Statement Jan. 1st, 1879. 


Premiums received in 1878....... oceseoece $4,044,271 05 
Interest received in 187R........cesseeseees 2,018,960 63 

$6,063,240 68 
Balance January Ist, 178, osspoeoeceecesos 82,252,129 96 


838,315,370 64 


EXPENDITURES in 1878. 


CRM GI is cn cdi cnccnngeccsicieneee $1,762,259 50 
Endowments and annuities...........+ eee 652,002 83 
Surrendered policies..........sse.ee8 eoccee 1,054,334 50 
Dividends on return premiums..........- 1,487,595 08 
(PAD POLicyHOLDERS, #4,956,191.42.) 
Commissions and agency expenses....... 270,201 46 
Medical examiners’ fees.............0000++ 23,675 61 


Printing, advertising, postage, and ex- 
change, salaries, and office and incf- 





Gental OXPOMNSOS. 00. .ccccccccccccocccesess 166,047 10 
Taxes and legal Expenses............seee08 88,126 08 
Premiums on bonds purchased........ eco 214,874 77 
Profit and loss, including deficiency on 

LOTECIOBUTO GATOR, ...0.ccrccrccccccccoceses 60,061 90 

$5,778,678 20 
BALANCE JANUARY 187, 1879...........0000+ $2,586,692 35 
$38,315,370 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1879. 


Cash on hand and in bank................. $474,829 83 
United States bonds, 6 per cent., par..... 6,016,500 00 
State, city, and county bonds, par........ 8,841,584 78 
First mortgage bonds, Newark and N. Y. 

R. Rip GRIME cc ccccecceccccsccccccss £73,000 00 


First mortgage bonds, Pemberton and N. 
Y. R. R., guaranteed by United Com- 


First bonds and mortgages on real estate 9,853,382 44 
Real estate, Company’s office building, 


cae dntteskeiventavacsvepessosanees 296,441 87 
Real estate, taken on foreclosure, New 

York and New Jersey.............css0008 1,275,902 60 
Premium loans on policies in force, re- 

cured by reserve on same, of over $15,- 

Ce ee ee Series 4,903,628 78 
Balance due from agents...............06+ 27,077 $5 


$32,536,692 35 
Interest due and accrued.. $747,108 16 
Premiums due in December 
and deferred premiums.. 186,981 77 
—— 934,089 93 
TOTAL ASSETS, PAR VALUE...... $33,470,782 28 
*Market value of United States and other 
bonds above par, %1,447,316 53. 
Gross Assets, in- 
cluding market 
value of secure 
WON vivcccsceciwecct 834,918,098 81 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve Fund, 4 per cent., 


Policy claims in process of 
adjustment.............. 
Dividends due............... 220,986 57 
Estimated expenses on un- 
paid premiums, 10 per 
IY dccvscacdecuncevcceeess 18,698 18 
Premiums paid in advance. 7,948 88 
——--——— - $91,118,357 68 
Total surplus as regards policyholders, i 
par value of assets at 4 per cent. (Masa, 
standard) remerve. .........ccccescccsceees $2,907,424 65 
Total surplus: market 
value of assets at 44 
per cent. (N. Y. stand. 
ard) reserve.......... $5,937,160 00 
Dividends on 1878 premiums, payable in 
1879 


Unapportioned surplus................ce0. $921,075 4 4€ 
Number of Policies in force January 1st, 1870, 41,764 
Insuring $119,179,529. 


DIRECTORS. 


E. A. Strona, 


. Lewis ©. GROVER, 
JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 0. L. BALDWIN, 
Anzi Dopp, THEODORE MACKNET, 
HENRY McFaRLan, J. B. PRARSON, 
B. C. MILLER, WILiiaM CLARK, 
F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, Epwarp H, Wrignt. 
OFFICERS. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
B.C, MILLER, Treasurer. J.B. Pearson, Vice-Pres’t. 
E. A. STRONG, Secretary. B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 
H. N. Concer, Adjuster. F. H. Tres, Counsel. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, Stare AGEnt, 
SOUTHERN NEW YORK AND NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY. 

No. 137 BROADWAY, New York. 


February 6, 1879.] 
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SPRINGFIELD 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 
FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Annual Statement, Jan. lst, 1879. 
CAPITAL, $750,000.00. 











ASSETS, 
Par Value. Market Value 
United States 6 por cent. Currency Registered Bonds.............scessssceeececeeseceeeeens $100,000 119,500 00 
po Shares Boston & Albany R. R. Stock.......... ° 50,000 64,500 00 
“ Boston & Providence R. R. Stock........sseeeeeeeeeee ° 50,000 50,000 00 
ped “ Connecticut River R. R. Stock. ........ccccesceccceceereeeeeeenseeecs wee 50,000 70,000 00 
45 “ Worcester & Nashua R. R. StoeK............cccecccceeeeeeeeeceeeeeeneeeeeeees 4,500 1,085 00 
1,000 “ New York, New Haven, and Hartford R. R. Stock...........0.eeceeeeeeeeeee 100,000 155,000 00 
500 “ New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Stock.............cceceeeeeeeeeeeee 50,000 56,000 00 
1,000 “ New York & Harlem R. RB. Stock............2ccc ccc cee eeeeeeeeeeeee seeeeeees 50,000 70,000 00 
1,000 “ Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore R. R. Stock..........cceeeeeeeeeeeeee 50,000 66,000 00 
106 060C “sé Colony Be Be Ee Uehbecbcricccndcdeeneceine soc seccdqucedesenesoocdqasese 19,600 18,620 00 
100 “ Agawam National Bank Stock, Springfleld...............cccccsceeeeeeeeeenes 10,000 11,500 00 
50 “ John Hancock National Bank Stock, Springfield ...............ccccceeeeeees 5,000 6,000 00 
104 “ Chicopee National Bank Stock, Springfleld...................ccceeeeeeeeeeeee 10,400 15,600 00 
80 “ Pynchon National Bank Stock, Springfleld.................cceseeeeceeeeeees 8,000 12,160 00 
24 #“ Second National Bank Stock, Springfleld..................cccscceeceeeeeeeee 2,400 4,080 00 
200 “ # Third National Bank Stock, Springfield. ............ 0.0.0 .ccccecceeeeeeeeeeees 20,000 81,600 00 
100 “ Ware National Bank Stock, Ware. ..............66 cc ccc ccee eee eeeeeeeeeeneeees 10,000 12,500 00 
84 +“ First National Bank Stock, Northampton................ccccccceeeeeeeeeweeee 3,400 4,080 00 
» ¢ Monson DME TREE THUOOE, TOMO o.oo BSS 858s ease He cd cecccccce 1,000 1,250 00 
100 “ Merchants’ National Bank 8 Ey Aen Se ee ee 10,000 12,200 00 
100 “ Atlas National Bank Stock, Bostom.............¢.c:ceccecneeeeeceeceeneeeeees 10,000 10,500 00 
100 “ Howard National Bank Stock, Boston..............-ccceceeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeenes 10,000 10,000 00 
100 “ Webster National Bank Stock, Boston. ...........6. 0.6. ccceceecceeeneeeeeeees 10,000 9,400 00 
150 “ Boylston National Bank Stock, Boston................ccceeceeeeeeseeeeceesees 15,000 15,150 00 
100 “ Eliot National Bank Stock, Boston. ..................cccceeeeeeeeesececesenees 10,000 9,500 00 
100 “ National Bank of Commerce Stock, Boston.................ccccceeeeeeeeeeees 10,000 7,600 00 
50 “ National Bank of Commerce Stock, N. Y..............ccecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeceees 5,000 5,900 00 
Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburgh R. R. Bonds..............cccecceeeeceeeeeseeeenesseee 1,700 1,700 00 
WRIA TNO TR, TR ROE, ocr sccccescecccccancccccccccsccccccceccscccsessetecsessccccosces 8,000 9,280 00 
WHS WOete Gd Harton FR. Fy. WOMGG. occ cccccceccccscsccccccc qe ccc cccsccccccnsgccosoccsscescce 10,000 12,000 00 
Destem and Albarly BR. TW. BOWGs. ...cccoccccccccccccscccccccdecceqeesecseccocccecscpetsoeccoce 100,000 118,000 00 
$794,000 $990,655 00 
Real Estate, owned by the Company. ............sccccsceececccccccceeeceeeceseeseseseeeessesesseeeeness 159,900 00 
I MEI os dn cccccshnstapeenicsadeapaccenduecsNechureed saubenedecddacdacedddisdccseanses 85,730 84 
Cash in hands of Agents, in course of transmission. ..............5.cccceccceeeeecceeceeceeeceeceeeeess 111,000 00 
BG SOAS OR ROG TRINNI oooosciicccsiccccccccccccdscdapegcctviogve sees seseccieccccccacccscccceccs 871,434 72 
Loans secured by R. R. Bonds and Bank Stocks............c.ccccccsceececcceeceecenseeceescecseeaeseeeee 15,115 00 
AMBRE TRRRIEEE, cc ccccccccccccccscccccccccccecccnccccnccseeccocchosespepesvedsccesenceesececocceccscccces 26,785 07 
$1,760,620 63 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock, all paid Up.......ccccccccccsccccccccccccccccscccccccceccscesoecess $750,000 00 

Outatunding LOSSES........ccccccccrcesseccccereneenreeeeesesensencesersesseeneners 68,300 55 

I cccsinccuceccccsccecccccnncsccsncsanccsesedsscsssssenennessnness 547,676 42 
SE Pi vnrasncteccesicc nics stscesclededsetixsccctdccpenessagesscocsssoees 16,650 00 $1,382,626 97 
DN GEGS OVE AIL RAMI. oasis 5c nace cs ocesscscccescscqecntycqeescccgectedelerccenpeassscensegd “$377,993 66 
Surplus as regards Policyholders. ............0. se eeeeecceeceneeeeeececeeeeeeeserereeeeeneeeeeenenenes 1,127,993 66 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Ine, Co. 


For the Year ending Dec. 31st, 1878, 














ASSETS. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Fatate...... PeRbCeaKRogddnsdudandtaserdsacedddenedeeacedens $2,945,135 34 
EGOES BESUTOE Ty COUMRIEIRES. .....ccrccccccccccccccccscccccdccccccvsccccccccceceseceseccece 267,622 01 
Loans on Company’s Policies 1m fOTce..........cccccesccceecseeeseeccescecccceceseceueens 48,990 00 
CURE BOGGS TRIM, 6c icecescccpdescesccccccececcccscccecvedccsccccccesccccsscccoscoscccces 520,217 50 
City, County, and Railroad Bonds...........cccccccecccccccceccvccccccecccceuseceseueves 233,110 00 
IN ri chi ances cab ebpbeeee sconces cudanededncacdcegedndenieceecdd snes vesitecace 157,154 50 
IN 6 ve bona 650 csc dstscdsnndenesddecccdecdeccsensstacneceopabsdccocancece 60,956 00 
Nc diase del atsdehsssi<ncnnieeveebisccdadends<onscdectsxdevceielecpueckbese eecwed 959,064 99 . 
Premium notes on Policies im force. .............ccccccccecceessceesseves $745,205 83 
Less notes given on account of Reinsurance.................... 2,569 15—— $742,726 68 
SRS iicontidadectsctceipaubabaasvcnedadeednehacctccccsdccctandneptesvadvegecsees 4,264 78 
iit le ssc icukiesieseidedibbebhodhscehideidensieniniioesacsesedeeeedees 4,000 00 
Cash on hand in Banks and in transit (since received).........,........cccceseeeeeecees 105,935 03 
BPO BNINED MILO, «0 iukié cocserccccccccasceccsssccdecscciccescesccscceccnccoenaces 211,398 038 
Premiums in course of collection (less cost of Collection),........ccccccsesceceeeceeceecs 41,612 23 
Deferred Quarterly and Sem1i-Annual Premiums (less cost of collection)............... 75,591 46 
GUN GNON GUIS sii d di kiehvecccccsccsncscocaccadecasercancapscceccocscsécacace 2 4,667 50— $6,382,446 05 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard.............0....cccccceccececcencceucceccecccevsceuees $5,727,781 00 
Death Claims, not adjusted and not due... ...........cccccccceecccegeccescceuercceeceececs 160,105 00 
Endowment Claims, not adjusted and not due...........c0-cceccecceccccccecccecceucencce 22,115 00 
IN ois. cass nd vadnedneckessadudddedcescacasedec $iceee ccc cebssh edb ddecsboocccds 15,801 08 
SEY PUTO CN TONODS 5 55.5 disc dcs dues ccabosocetecaabsosecccccscarsbuédeccecteceusads 8,955  06— 5,929,757 14 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard..................cccceccesesensseccceuceesecceecsseneesecees. 8452.6 688 91 
Surplus by New York Standard, about..................cccsccceceeccuscsceeseeccenceeceecceecs. SS88:2,°27:2 00 
OFFICERS. 
z.W. BOND, - - «<= -« President. | OSCAR B.IRELAND, = - Actuary. 


HENRY FULLER, Jr., - Vice-President. 





DAVID P. SMITH, M.D., Med, Examiner. 
































THE 


NEW YORK 
Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LIFE 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organteed 1845. Purely Mutual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 
Dividends Annually. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 


A LARGE COMPANY. Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 


Policies issued, . . . over 182,000} SURPLUS, . . 
Insurance in force, . . $128,000,000 


over $6,000,000 


BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 








A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty-third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. F 


stip Ma Mal, 


u ee ov a) 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 848 Broadway, New York 





THE NEW YORK LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventysfour Million Dollars in Premiums; 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollarsin Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During thia period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and iocressing. 
The presept condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
we ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings slone bave been suffi. 
cient to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS maturing under its policies, 


EXAMPLE. 





Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815 | Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Death Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128} Income from Interest, 1877. 1,867,457 














(tay Such. excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


ww The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life in- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The greatexperience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests’ of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This fea- 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
for this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN President. 











AVERY J. SMITH, - Secretary, | ( HAS. P. KEMP, M.D. +) - Ase’t Med. Ex. 

1825. 1879. “THE CONTINENTAL 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ag 

Insurance Co., 

FIRE INSURANCE CO., ~ 
OF PHILADELPHIA. ASSETS, 

Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 $3,423,783.16 
Reinsurance and all Lia» SURPLUS, 

bilities anemic re 785,025 16 $379,602.61. 

BPs cs ccsSecidsaedtenss'ss + 70,212 88 a8 AS. 8. PARSONS, 

—s $1,855,238 04 Af. WINCHESTER, 

Wu. G. Cnowats, See. JouN L. THOMPGON, Ass‘ Sec. * hau 


WILLIAM 4. BEERS Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPAR 
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; Office, No. 135 BROADWAY. | 

4 

, ‘AFT. FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF. THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST ony oF JANUAR, 1818. 

prec oe sees: Sih chick SWe 0000 ccc ccccvccecescccccese ET Se Leib cece eee eee sepa g terse eee eenee we nwedy ree reeeeereweees es | 2 766, 771 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and atl other Claims........--- shiasesebiasepesassen jou sasecsee cules sisiees'es S sccicncee see cclceeees 260, 092 46 
Vet SUV Plats... c-- ce ccecrcceceercemeaeececereneeneseeee seep eee aera ne eeepedpaesteseereccrccueeees PEE Re Re err RE ree ere ee 1,363,488 94 





a I arose rss eek ssnsca cere cteecemerte tee etulcnewaninys coonbeiaesicsninaicicnsiiassaniicn sy es ges cage 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FORTHE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 





oe Se ee Se eee oe ae ee . $127,432 64 | Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Sccurs 

—, and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth ities B3ZA,OZL 5O).....-- 2... cece ee eee ScewthcodeeteSes LE MUA Selebé ‘ = 195 47 
SMR i 5sss05 5.3 160 Uube scueesueiecamheeenoehnek sk aebakawenice %,056,836 bd Interest due on Ist January, 1879......-c.ecee eee eeeeeeeeeee si etiwicdet dues 8,283 30 

United po Stocks (market hd ee ee +e 3,226,125 00 | Balance in hands of Agents..... eidcaiasaeeissew edcles cine haben Sees bairainat wawed 1177465 79 

ae te Be. |. Gee htsh ehh estedseetodedsesenanwaced 182,765 00 | Real Estate... .. 0.0.0... cece cece cence nce e eee ceceee seer ecsscesecescecces see 104, 430 87 

State and Municipal Bonds, market value.................cceeeceseees oe 235, °778 00 ' Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office......... 9,040 00 00 


Total... seseacoeeessbldwaivever¥sdevddeovess ae ae 


OOOOH OE EHH EHH HE EEEH EEE HEHEHE EE EH EHH THREE E EEE HEHEHE EEE TEES EE EEEE EEE HEEHEEEEE EE 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN President. 


T. B. GREENE, 
EDW. H. . AHERN, 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 


‘fAssistant Secretaries. D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 

















FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE No. 510 WALNUT STREET. 


Bonds snd Mortgages, being all first mort- 














gages ou luproved property ............6 $884,007 00 
United Stites 5 per cent. loan, 1881....... 234,850 00 
United States 6 per cent. loan, 1881........ 82.850 00 
Philadelphia City Loans...............e0008 106,123 60 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

Railroad Company stock. . " 16,125 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, ana Bi: altimose 

Railroad Company 6 per cent. loan...., 10,500 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company first 

SUES BOT. os ccccccsdctnccevccesccceges 11,605 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company congoll- 

TE DORs ia ois cccccncsssnnccenscvncdee 28,000 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Navy 

TR AOR vinsiisoceceasna 10,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railro: 1d Com. 

pany consolidated 7% loan.... 19,600 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co, 

first mortgage 6s loan..................55 17,150 00 
Delaware Railroad Company mortgage 6s 

RR tho, SE 15,900 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company 

first mortgage 6s loan..... 26,000 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

first mortgage 6s loan...,........... 43,600 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company first 

MOOT AGATS GO LOAM. 06006005 svdortoccvecs 86,465 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company consoll- 

dated mortgage 6s loan.... ....... 21,450 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt.Joy, and Lan. 

caster Railroad Cor.pauy first mortgage 

rs schdrabsaerinctedescrae Fenves set 21,400 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Co. 

first mortgage 7s loan................. 27,000 00 
West Jersey Railroad Company first 

DT NOR. ses cnanncebnnndreonsscve 10,300 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal and 

Railroad Company 7 per cent. loan..... 27,120 00 
United Cos. of N. J. con. mtg. 6s loan..... 61,800 00 
Southern Central Railroad Co, of N, Y., 

second mortgage 7s gold loan........... 20,000 00 
Wostern Pennsylvania R. R. Co. loan,.... 8,600 00 
The Car Trust of Pennsylvania loan...... 18,810 00 
The Empire Car Trust loan.... ............ 88,800 00 
American 8.-S. Company of Philadelphia, 

I SO MOORS nsncnssoccntstnwccssccds 12,875 00 
Schuylkill Nav. Co. first mortgage loan.. 5.700 00 
Schuytkill Nav. Co. second mortg. loan... 6,462 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. first 

mOTE_APS 2 POAT, 05 05 .<:. +0 verecpcescgcees 80,160 00 
Lehigh Coal and Nav. Co. gold TR nee 18,000 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 

pany first mortgage 6s loan.............. 7,000 00 
Delaware Division Canal Co. 6 per cent. 

ER ee el ee eNO pee 14,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and [ron 

Company 7 per cent. loan...............+ 12,000 00 
Pennsylvania State 6s loans 1.650 00 ° 

Harrisburg City 6s loan........... 18,540 00 
Dk Ts GI GEOR, cociccntncesescscccecs 25,375 00 
Delaware State 63 1oam.........ceeseeeeceee 18,650 00 
New Jersey State 6s loan 8,320 00 
Camden County 6s loan. ......cccccccceccee 15,600 00 
Cincinnati City 73-10 loan......... 41,420 00 
Cincinnati City 7s loan...........0. 10.350 00 
Cincinnati City 6s loan............. 12,000 00 
Pittsburgh City 7s water loans 52,000 00 
Pittsburgh City 7s, Stanton Ave. loan..... 9,000 00 
RATE GOI DOB aso iiss herd edesisccéces 22,950 00 
Philade leiphin Bank Stock. 81,200 00 

1,000 00 

97,515 72 

11,878 50 

2,200 00 

Cash in manager's hands................ . 57,763 02 
Casb in bank and Office................0c08 58,512 30 
$1,835,288 08 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary, 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, Assistant Secretary. 
Jarvazy let, 1879. 
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bing Arrangements, see page 31, 








LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Statement of U.S. BRANCH, Jan. 1st, 1879. 





Assets in U. S., - - + - $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, — reinsurance, 2,430,505.86 
Surplus, - a “ 1,871,291.21 
Income in U. 8S. autos 187 8, - 2,600,583.34 
Expenditures, including Losses, - 1,971,219.83 
Vew York Office, J. PULSFORD, 


46 William Street. 


Resident Manager. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 
STATEMENT 
for the Year ending Dee. 31st, 1877. 


DOCal TWCOMG. 6. 0.60 civcvcveccsccsciovecedsocs $2,802,282 UO 
Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 
Endowments, Distributions of Surplus, 








COD. coreccbovedisicvedrcvcedecsscovessccebes 437,100 26 
Total Cash Assets, as per Insurance Com 

missioner's POPOFt........0c-srcccsevseees 14,466,920 53 
Total Surplus, do. do. do. d0., 1,621,078 68 
New Policies Issued... cosee doses OVE 
POrMMated.. 09> .0ercraresreree pieasenesapaneses 1,665 


The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investt- 
gation of the Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, can be obtained at the 

OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
BENJ. F. ". STEVEN S, President, 

JOS. M. GIBBENS Secreta 
W. G. Mc KOWN, Assistant Secretary 

Ww. O. wees? aoe ary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


Q NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 








natal Paid Up in Cash. .. ..§1,228,200 
Fe a prcetiea FBR 
SURPLUS. .55055.. 88h $5,725,108 23 


UNITED STATES BRANCH. 
STATEMENT, JUNE S0ru, 1878, 


Surplus over all Liabilities......... $1,920,419 43 43 
New York Office, 
No. 45 WILLIAM SIREET. 





oe j x 





CONTINENTAL: 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safet ty Fund Law. 


Offices 100 Broadwa New York; 
Continental | Cer, Court bes Montague Streeta, 
Buildings, ( and 106 BYeuPRe Brooklyn. 


Groas Assets, January, y, 1879..83,327.771 74 


I PINE Ss os sbracgseccésssesces 1,000,000 00 
Reserve tor Unearned Pree 

PL | Boe Seer 7. £0 Kee ees 1,060,384 21 
Net Surplus......... perrornree, woe 1,038,422 27 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United States Bonds owned by Com- 
any, at market value. 


$1,064,250 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks owned 


DER UA Sa dndeh sicccascesendcesecs 840,674 50 
No itos pilates s:6:0'nas orcctiisnans 160,793 08 
Demand icone ise Stocks and Bonds, 

Daa 289,510 00 
Mortgage id pony (on Real Estate, worth 

seaedes eRe eeas: enenne anaes 603,750 00 
Real cee owned by spa al office 

buildings in New York anc Brookiyn., 690,000 00 

Promiums. due-—unpale and in course of 
ONIN s+ cccnsraansarreeseseehe amar tes 142,984 54 
Interest can Re mts ACCIUEd,... ......6656-5 35,809 62 


GEORGE 7. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
c. i DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01., 


rinci features of tl this Company are on 
LUTE Ore BeCU Rir TY, ECONOMI AL MANAGEME 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE we aes 


AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, Presta 
C.P. RALEIGH, Secretary cadens eee. 
RF 0 , 


LA CAISSE 


GEN E 
OF PARIS, Beata eee? 
FIRE INSUR ARE, EXCLUSIVELY. 











T. J. TEMPLE, M: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, New » York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from Ist January to 31st December, 





P oo errs il bes pdetanaee a 3 $4,000,300 47 

remiums on cies not mar’ 8 
January, 1878......... POTN ik 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums. . ++ $5,858,006 83 

No Policies have been Issued upon Life = 
ia’ nog u ~ al Fire disconnected 
Lyn bey 

PR. marked off age Ist wren 
1878, to 31st December, 1878,......... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $559,960 58 


nes Semper has the following Assets, 


united ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . $10,086,758 00 
ie a seoured by Btocks and otherwise. 704,200 00 


ma due the — 





Total Amount of Assets...,,....+.-. $13,320,463 16 








Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the yearending 
Bist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY. 
CHARLES EN DENNIS, EDMUN D W. CORLTES, 
H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWis CURTIS LEX ANDER: V; BLAKE, 
RLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
tis LOW CHARL MAR 
DAVID LANE, aRORGE We 
GORDON W. BUR’ , ROBERT L. ‘STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FO 
STURGI FREDERICK CHAU NC 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEV. RICH, ” 
JOSIAH O. LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS PETER V. KING 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THO CODbINGTON, 
CA HAND. eee HORACE Xe. THURBER, 
T, 


WILLIAM H. WEB Witten, DEGROOT 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 





Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


$8,400,000 «Pais; 
-| $4,900,000 "*scnoynsiiers;® *° 


$1,700,000 uiABIER ies 


by New York Standard of Valuation, 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THD 


HENRY STOKES, Fresrpent. 


CY. WEMPLE, 8S. N. STEBBINS, 
HY Sonar 

J. L.HALSEY, EB. STORES” 
Secretary. Asstet' 


"$ Seo’a, 
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SWE -eccES Ne IN * - os 


Hon nnd Old in one of the green apples.. ‘As dirty as | go, Mamma; and he said not to tell you, | me. I'd done it to any feller just the sume, 
ng ° pigs! And all rags! And he said Gorry!” I would.” 


TO CATSIE, 
ON HER SEVENTH BIRTHDAY. 


BY THE REV. GEO. W. WALKER, 








Yes, I’m seven, 
Don’t you see how very tall I’m growing ? 
And then, besides, 4 
To school I go, and am learning what’s worth 
knowing. 


Seven to-day ! 
Just think of that! And still they call me 
Catsie. 
Now, if they mean 
A little thing, they may as well say Ratsie. 


But if they mean 
To hold me dear and love me for their Patsie, 
Though I’m seven 
And grow quite old, oh! always call me 
Catsie. 


Ah! lovely child. 
The parson’s wish for you at merry seven 
Is sweet returns, 
A happy home on earth, then one in Heaven. 


SS ——— 


FINNIGAN’S BOY. 
BY MRS. C. E. K. DAVIS. 





Last summer John and I decided to spend 
our vacation apart, for the first time in fif- 
teen years. Accordingly, he took Rich. and 
Will, and started on a tramp for the Maine 
lakes; while I, with Rob and the twins, 
went to a quiet house in the country, which 
promised fresh milk, eggs, and berries, with 
vegetables in abundance. The house was 
called the Old Elms. I never knew why, 
for there was not the shadow of an elm, old 
or young, within a mile of it; but there was 
a fine grove of maples, a magnificent old 
oak, and a flourishing orchard of apple and 
pear trees. So there was plenty of shade 
and the best of opportunities for hammocks 
and swings and rustic seats. 

The house was spacious enough to accom- 
modate twenty guests, and it was always 
full from June to October; for Major Dick 
and his wife were the best of hosts, and the 
promises made in their advertisement were 
kept with very unusual faithfulness. 

During. .this busy. season the family. of 
Finnigan, who occupied a red cottage at the 
foot of the lane that led from the Old Elms 
to the pasture, were detailed as staff to 
Major and Mrs. Dick. 

The Finnigans were, as their name indi- 
cates, of Celtic birth. Indeed, ‘‘ the united 
head” of the house had left their native isle 
nota score of years ago, to seek a fortune in 
the New World, that promised so much. 
It had given them not a fortune; but three 
ruddy, stout-limbed children instead—Kath- 
leen and Nora, who did chamber and table 
work at Major Dick’s; and Donald, who was 
never called Donald, but always Finnigan’s 
Boy. 

This lad enjoyed a very unenviable rep- 
utation among Major Dick’s guests. They 
said he was. an idle ne’er-do-well, spending 
his days roaming in the woods or fishing in 
the streams, adding nothing more than an 
occasional string of perch or a brace of par- 
tridges to the comfort of his family. A 
dangerous fellow, thought I, glancing at 
Rob, over whom and the twins I determined 
to keep strict watch, 

The day following our arrival at the Old 
Elms, as I was busy unpacking trunks and 
trying to give a home-like look to the large 
bedrooms, by putting up a few home pic- 
tures, suddenly the twins rushed in, with 
their aprons full of green apples, and vocif- 
erating at the top of their voices that Rob 
had gone off with ‘‘a dirty old boy” and 
left them alone. 

Rob was ten years old in May, afraid of 
nothing, fond of adventure, generous to a 
fault, a born republican. He was the boy 
who was always introducing hungry and 
ragged children at the front door, and plead- 
ing for ‘‘pie and gingerbread,” or ‘‘a pair 
of my shoes, or a jacket, Mamma, dear.” 
Every gamin:and street-beggar in Boston 
knew Rob; and I confess that I had fondly 
hoped, when I got him into the country, I 
should enjoy a brief respite from the whole 
fraternity. 

There was, therefore, some asperity in my 
Voice and manner as I now repeated, after 
the twins: 

‘A dirty old boy!” : a 

“Yes,” said Tommy, planting his teeth 





‘«¥es:; Gorry he gaid;” affirmed Polly, 
adding: ‘‘ What does that mean, Mamma?” 

“It’s a swear!” explained Tommy, as I 
rifled his resisting hands and Polly’s apron 
of the forbidden fruit and flung it out of 
the window. 

‘“‘There’s better ones grows by the red 
house,” sniffled Tommy. ‘That boy gave 
us some, and meand Polly, we eat two apiece. 
They’re softer ’n those old things.” 

Green apples! A boy that swore! Rob 
gone off in his company! John two hun- 
dred miles away! Here was a situation! 
But I may say that my spirit rose to the 
occasion. 

The first thing to be done was to send 
four teaspoonsfuls of tincture of rhubarb 
after the four green apples that had gone 
into the small stomachs of the twins, Then, 
seizing a shade-hat, I locked the door upon 
them, and started to find Rob and the pro- 
fane boy who had lured him away. On the 
piazza I encountered Mrs. Dick, who was 
placidly shelling peas. 

“Don’t worry,” she said, glancing up 
over her spectacles, ‘‘ Most likely it is Finni- 
gan’s Boy that’s got him off to the pasture, 
and he’ll come back all right. ’Twould be 
kind ’o foolish to go a-racing after him in 
the heat; wouldn’t it? Ten chances to one 
you wouldn't find him; and, besides, you'd 
be sure to get lost yourself. Finnigan’s 
Boy knows every nook and corner for miles 
around—the little rascal!” 

Rob was not Mrs. Dick’s son. She had 
never had a boy or girl of her own, and 
could not be expected to have the feelings 
of a mother. Therefore, her counsel went 
for nothing, and I went on my way through 
the orchard and down the lane. 


A vicious looking black cat sat sunning 
herself on the doorstep of the red cottage; 
under the window a few scrawny hens were 
scratching for their dinner; and in a sort of 
lean-to, attached to the cottage and open to 
the sky, half a dozen pigs were fighting and 
squealing over an empty trough. The pic- 
ture was not of the fairest, and, as I looked 
beyond it, the pasture spread out before me 
like a wilderness. There were trees and 
bushes and cattle—so many cattle!—besides 
two or three loose horses; and these were all 
belted in and bound by a heavy growth of 
pines, beyond which I saw nothing. It was 
a moral certainty that Rob would be either 
tossed by the cattle, kicked by the horses, 
poisoned, drowned, or lost in the maze of 
dangers which I dared not enter. Climbing 
the stone wall and balancing myself as best 
{ could, I screamed his name in every con- 
ceivable key, until I could scream no more, 
and was about to return to the house for aid, 
when a pair of heads appeared from behind 
a clump of savins. One my Rob's, close- 
shingled and trim; the other, covered with 
a shock, a thicket of fiery red hair, that stood 
out in all directions, belonged to Finnigan's 
Boy. 

+ Mamma!” shouted Rob, gayly, 
and running to meet me. His hat was filled 
with blueberries, which he thrust upon me, 
assuring me that he had eaten all he could. 
Then, stretching out his other hand, he 
cried: ‘‘See here, Mamma! Ain’t this a 
beauty? ’Tis a striped adder, you know.” 

I screamed and jumped, and Finnegan’s 
Boy giggled. But Rob hastened to explain: 

‘“‘He’s as dead as anything, Mamma. 
Donald killed him, just as he was going to 
spring on me. I didn’t see him, you know. 
He'd have bit me if it hadn’t been for Don- 
ald. I’m going to keep him till Father 
comes, for a specimen. In a bottle of alco- 
hol, you know.” 

I assured Rob that I did not know any- 
thing of the kind; and, with a severe look 
at Finnegan’s Boy, forbade excursions into 
the pasture, except in company with Major 
Dick, under penalty of punishment. Don- 
ald evidently felt that he was rebuked, as I 
intended he should; but walked away 
whistling, with his hands in his pockets, 
while I led Master Rob to the house. 

For the next two or three days I saw 
nothing of Finnigan’s Boy; and Rob was 
on his: best behavior and looked after the 
twins in a most exemplary manner. But one 
morning, Rob having gone with Major Dick 
to market, my hope’ of a quiet hour was 
shattered by the breathless ‘ announcement 
of Polly that ‘‘ Tommy had runned away to 
sai] chip-boats on the pond. And he would 





‘cause he must go to sea anyway, whether 
you letted him or not.” 

It was a quarter of a mile to the pond; 
and the child had been gone ‘a long while,” 
Polly averred. For aught I knew, the cruel 
waters were even now'closing over his fair 
head. The horror of fear that seized me 
cannot be deseribed. Rushing from the 
house, I sped away through the grove of 
maples, down the hill, across the meadow, 
to the beautiful pond. And there, my worst 
fears realized, I found my boy lying white 
and unconscious on the shore. Beside him 
bent another figure, drenched to the skin, 
shivering from head to foot, but vigorously 
chafing Tommy’s hands and arms. It was 
Finnigan’s Boy. 

“He'll be all right in a jiffy,” said a 
husky voice. ‘It’s yerself’ll rub him as 
hard as ye can, and I'll run for Father. And 
it’s back ag’in we'll be in a minute.” 

The lad looked at me with honest, forgiv- 
ing blue eyes, as he slipped Tommy's head 
onto my lap, and then tore away toward the 
house, It seemed hours before help came. 
Tommy had partially recovered conscious- 
ness and was sobbing bitterly. 

“IT tumbled into the old water,” he said. 
‘* And I thought I wouldn't never see Father 
again, and I don’t know the rest of it.” But 
Finnigan’s Boy did. 

‘* He went down twicet, and I thought I'd 
never get tohim. I was way down there by 
them willer trees, and ’twas a hard swim. 
Poor little feller!’ That was all he said 
about it. 

Before night Tommy was quite himself 
again; though we kept him in bed, to guard 
against chills, 

As for Finnigan’s Boy, nobody thought of 
making him change wet clothing for dry. 
Indeed, I doubt whether he had any other 
garments than the poor rags he wore. How- 
ever that may be, the next morning Nora 
told me he was ‘‘sick and faverish-like and 
in his bed.” A tardy conscience was by this 
time aroused, and I set forth at once to visit 
the preserver of my child. I found him 
tossing on @ poor bed in one corner of the ‘ 
hot little kitchen, with flushed checks and 
very bright eyes. There was not a pretty 
thing in the room, and the view from the 
window consisted of a row of poplars, a 
red gate, and the lean-to where the pigs 
were kept. Flies swarmed on the table, the 
ceiling, the chairs, and the walls; but more 
than all on the bed. 

“The little bastes! They'll not lave me 
alone!” cricd Finnigan’s Boy, thumping 
right and left. ‘The more I bate ’em, the 
more they bite. And see,” pointing to a 
yellow mug at the bed’s head, ‘‘ there’s nigh 
a thousand of ’em drownded in my tay. 
Bad luck to ’em!” 

The lad was really ill, and in such a for- 
lorn condition that it made my heart ache. 
We sent his father off for the doctor, and 
Major Dick consented to let me have him 
up at the house, where he could be made 
comfortable and properly cared for. It was 
a change, indeed, from that stifling little 
kitchen to the airy, comfortable chamber, 
with its white draperies, its freedom from 
insects, and its pleasant windows; and 
quite as great was the change in the lad 
himself, when, having enjoyed the luxury 
of a bath, he lay, with clean linen and 
smooth hair, upon the snowy pillows. 

‘He looks kind o’ good. Don’t he, Mam- 
ma?” said Rob, stealing into the room on 
tip-toe and casting a friendly glance at our 
patient, whose eyes were closed. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember that day he jabbed the snake 
just as it was going to spring at me? And” 
—hesitating—“ there was another time you 
don’t know about.” 

“‘What wasit, Rob? I thought you never 
kept secrets from your Mother?” 

Rob flushed to the temples. 

“I went a little way into the pasture 
alone, and I came to some pretty red berries, 
and I thought they were good to eat; and 
just as I was going to put a handful in my 
mouth Donald jumped out from behind a 
bush and grabbed my hand, and I was so 
mad that—I—struck him in—the face.” 

As he made this shameful confession, 
Rob’s head drooped, until I could see only 
the crimson tips of his ears. Before I could 
speak Donald’s eyes were wide open, and 
he started up in bed, crying, excitedly: 
“‘How should he know they was p’'ison? 





Nightsbade. He wa’n’t to blame for hitting 


‘* Did he strike you back again, Rob?” 

“No,” said my boy, with almost a sob. 
“* He didn't.” 

So, then, this was the ill-behaved, idle 
ne’er-do-well, that roamed in the woods 
and fished in the streams, and was not @ 
suitable companion for well-behaved lads. 

I went to the bedside, and, taking the 
rough, hot hands in my own, looked dowa 
into those honest blue eyes, humbly enough, 

‘Forgive Rob and me,” I begged. 

“Don’t spake o’ forgivin’, whin it's yerself 
is a lady. I'd do anything for Rob and 
those two little childer!” answered Finn} 
gan’s Boy. 


CHELSEA, Masa, 





WHY THE RABBIT HAS A SHORT 
TAIL. 


BY BUDD RABBIT. 





(To appreciate the following story, it will 
be necessary for the reader to draw upon his 
imagination to the extent of eonceiving an 
old Negro man, with the little folks gath- 
ered around him after supper, when he is 
not too much exhausted by his daily toil.] 





“Dah! Do you hear, chil’en? What 
dat?” 

Children.—‘‘ Oh! Pap, dat ar’ nothin’ but 
a pup bark’n’.” 


The Futher.—‘‘ He! he! Chil’en, do you 
want to know how come dogs ter bark and 
der rabbits to hab short tail?” 

Children (altogether and greatly excited): 
“Yes, Pap. Tell us wight now.” 

Father begins: ‘‘ Lang time ago der dogs 
use’ ter whistle, and der rabbits dey use’ ter 
have long tails; but der dogs, dey mighty 
proud and kinder imposin’ like. Well, der 
dogs an’ rabbits use’ to talk like folks in 
dem olden days. One Mr. Dog went an’ 
imposed on Buddy Rabbit, ’cause he big- 
ger’n Buddy Rabbit; an’ den Buddy Rabbit 
he made up his mind ter get even wid Mr. 
Dog, ef he live. 

“‘One day Buddy Rabbit was gwine ‘long 
der road a-thinkin’, when he looks an’ see 
Mr. Dog settin’ up behin’ a big oak tree, des 
a-whistlin’ away. Den Buddy Rabbit say: 
‘Hello! Buddy Dog.’ An’ Mr. Dog answer: 
‘Good-mornin’, Buddy Rabbit.’ Den Buddy 
Rabbit say: ‘Buddy Dog, you is a mighty 
fine whistler. I do b’lieve I could fix your 
whistle so det all der ladies would say you 
got der best whistle of any gemman in dis 
town.’ 

“Mr. Dog say: ‘How, Buddy Rabbit? 
Ef you will des fix my whistle, I'll do any- 
Ving you want me ter do,’ 

‘Buddy Rabbit say; ‘ Well, Buddy Dog, 
I can fix your whistle so it will be der best 
whistle in dis town, sho’. It gwine ter hite 
you at fuss; but, ef you want me ter, I'll 
fix it.’ 

“So Buddy Rabbit run his han’ in his 
pocket an’ pull out his knife, an’ tell Mr. 
Dog ter hold wight still, while he split boff 
sides of hismouf back. Den hesay: ‘ Now, 
Buddy Dog, don’t you whistle tell I get 
to dat big tree way down yonder, so I can 
hear ef your whistle is better.’ When 
Buddy Rabbit get to der tree, Mr. Dog try 
ter whistle; and his whistle done spiled so 
he ca’n’t whistle good a bit, And Mr. Dog 
gwine ter get mighty mad; but Buddy Rab- 


‘bit say quickly: ‘Ah! Buddy Dog, I see 


*zactly what’s der matter, I done split your 
mouf back jes fur enough to spile your 
present whistle and not quite fur enough ter 
get to der good whistle. Jes hold wight 
still once more, while I split it back jesa 
leetle bit furder.’ Den, when Buddy Rabbit 
done split Mr. Dog’s mouf way back, he ran 
down. der road, den tell Buddy Dog ter 
whistle; but when poor Mr. Dog try ter 
whistle, his whistle done gone, and he say 
‘Gr-r-r gr-r-r bouf, wouf, wouf,’ and growl 
and bark all der time, instead of whistlin’. 
So it make Mr. Dog so mad, ’cause Buddy 
Rabbit done spile his fine voice and whistle, 
and make him growl an’ bark, he take after 
Buddy Rabbit with all his might, to kill 
him. Mr. Dog an’ Buddy Rabbit run. And 
jes as Buddy Rabbit jump into der briar- 
patch, Mr. Dog catch him by his long tail 
an’ bite it short off; an’ from dat day ter 
dis Mr. Dog he whistle no more, but bark 
with his big mouf, an’ Buddy Rabbit he 
been had « short tail. 
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[Communications for this department should be addressed “ Pusgles,” Tux InpePEnDERT, New York.) 


SQUARE PUZZLE. 




















Cut out the diagrain., aud so arrange them that they will form @ perfect square, 


FOUK PYRAMIDS y/ 
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The bases form a square expressing the dis- 
taste of young folks for anything but freedom 
and naturalness. The idea fs put in an extreme 
form for the sake of the puzzle. 

Each base is a word of five letters. 

The center word of the highest pyramid from 
top to bottom is an insect. The words across: 
l, a consonant; 2, to perceive; 38, without 
qualification of number. 

Right-hand pyramid; Central word, a pro- 
noun. Cross words: 1, sometimes called a 
vowel ; 2, foreign money ; 3, of an early age. 

Lower pyramid: Central word, an article of 
gentleman’s dress. Cross words: 1, a conso- 
nant ; 2, a boy’s plaything ; 3, a strong emotion. 

Left-hand pyramid: Central word, an article 
of food for animals. Cross words: 1, a con- 
sonant ; 2, a covering; 3, form. 


THACKERAY’S CHARACTERS, 
1, 
My 7, 1,5, 3, 4, a collection of people. 
My 4, 8, 2, 13, a cart. 
My 11, 9, 6, 12, a way. 
My 10, 12, a pronoun. 


i. 

My 4, 5, 10, 12, an anima). 

My 2, 7, 9, undisciplined people. 
My 8, 8, 1, 11, dry. 

My 18, 6, 8, 13, rest. 


Il. 
My 11, 38, 9, 10, 6, a bee. 
My 1, 9, 8, 6, a lovely place. 
My 10, 9, 7, 6, a part of the face. 
My 8, 2, 4, 5, the name of a female. 

Iv. 

My 8, 9, 4, 3, a plaything. 
My 10, 6, 12, 3, to set free. 
My 1,5, 13, 8, a powerful element of Nature. 
My 4, 2, 7, 11, a part of the body. 


My 10, 14, 9, a sstes.”” 

My 15, 8, 11, 13, observed. 

My 15, 7, 14, 12, t» turn. 

My 2, 5, 8, track ef a wheel. 

My 4, 1, 6, 11, am animal, 

B. B, 
EASY CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

1, Even. 2. Acolor. 8. A distinct order in 
society. 4. A musical instrument. 5. To ca- 
rouse. 6. To join. 7, A Latin name for a part 
of the throat. 8. A girl’s name. 

The words are of one length. The central 
letters read downward and spell the name of a 
volcano. L. B. bL. 


KEVERSED WORDS. 


* * * 
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* 
* @ 
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a¢* 
ae 
oe tt ie 


The word of the right-hand diagonal, a per- 
son with a terrible disease. The reversion, from 
the lowest letter to the highest of the left-hand 
diagonal, the effect it has, upon others. 

This reversion brings the same letter for the 
commencement and end of the cross words. 

1 Cross Word. Of great length. 2. Toraise. 
3. Full, 4, A happy time, in connection with 
Christinas. 5. A consonant. 


u. 
(One cross word less than in above diagram.) 
The word of the right angle, to prepare for 
publication. The reversion, from the lowest 
letter to the highest of the left-hand angle, is 
of the sea. 
1 Cross Line. Toinstruct. 2. Fear. 38, The 
Latin for ‘‘there.”’ 4, A consonant. 
MortHer D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 30TH. 

LeTTER PuzzLe.—Zoophytology. 

Eniema, 1.—Bar-be-cue. 

Enioma, 2.—The Magic Flute. 

SyncopaTions.—1, Spark; 2, Grove; 8, 
Shaft ; 4, Place; 5, Stray; 6, Alone; 7, Shall; 
8, Await. 


HOUR-GLASS. PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
NECESSITY DOAT 
SAMPLER GOAT 
EVERY MOAT 
ACE COAT 
U BOAT 
OLD OAT 
HEART AT 
RESTFUL =z 
POSTERITY 
WORD-8SQUARE, CUBE PUZZLE, 
ROSE Torpid 
OVER ar e - O64 
SEEN 
ERNE 7 feel a 
g e t g 
2 02 S48 a 
e ° 
es balk) 
tenpin 





THE genteel tramp mounted the steps 
and rang the front door-bell. ‘Would you be 
so kind,” he said, as the mistress of the house 
appeared at the door, “‘to exchange this piece 
of ple for a couple of hard-boiled eggs and a 
cup of coffee? Iam of a dyspeptic turn, and 
this is the ninth quarter of a mince pie that I 
have tried to go through this morning. I can’t 
stand it; it’s too much of a sameness. If you 
accept my proposition, you can also have the 
satisfaction of telling the neighbors that Mrs, 
Robinson, across the. street, uses allspice, in- 
stead of cloves, and that the under-crust is very 
slack baked.”” The temptation was great, and 





the genteel tramp had his eggs and coffee, and 
a large triangle of frosted cake asa bonus, 





Selections, 
THE NAUGHTY GREEK GIRL. 


BY PROFESSOR J. B, L. SOULE, 





Miss ALPHA, though she led her class, 
Was yet a most unlovely lass. 
She had a little sister, 9, 
And she would often bang and 8, 
And push and punch and pound and pelt her, 
And many a heavy blow she d, 
Her little kitten e’en would uz 
When 0’s sufferings she v, 
This Alpha was so bad to 6 
That every time she chanced to meet her 
She looked as though she longed to 
And oft against the wall she jammed her 
And oft she took a stick ‘and 7 ; 
And for the pain and tears it brought her 
She pitied her not one ¢, 
But with a sly and wicked eye 
Would olny laugh and say: ‘Oh, @!” 
Then 4 cried with noisy clamor, 
And ran and told her grief to y; 
And y, with a pitying y, 
Would give the little girl some r, 
And say: ‘‘ Now, darling mustn’t x,” 
Two Irish lads, with ruddy cheek, 
Were living just across the creek— 
Their names 0 and Q, 
The one was small, the other bigger. 
For Alpha, so demure and striking, 
Q2 took an ardent liking; 
And Mike, when first he chanced to meet her, 
Fell deep in love with little 6, : 
And oft those Paddy boys would go, 
And on the pleasant waters p, 
So when the little hapless © 
N Alpha was about to 8 
She down upon the bank would ¢ 
And cry aloud and shout like fun: 

«Run, Mike! Run, Micky! 9!” 


+The Advance. 
— — 


THETA’S REVENGE. 


A COMPANION TO “THE NAUGHTY 
GREEK GIRL.” 


Wuen Alpha’s little sister, 90, 
Saw a always near, to B, 
And 0, with might and main, 
Had run back to his wn, 
She went to see a girl she v, 
A little girl, who was a Jew. 
This little girl’s first name was », 
(Perhaps your sister’s is the same), 
And, though she knew that every day 
She in the meadow raked the 7, 
Yet, since she came home every ), 
And certainly would grant her boon, 
And do it without any 5, 
She went to meet her on the way. 
And when the little girl drew nigh, 
Poor 4 heaved a heavy €, 
And told her friend how a B, 
How very badly she did treat her, 
And ruled her with a rod of +, 
Till her poor little friend got ying, 
And said to 6: “‘ You're a 5, 
Why, I would never stand one-half! 
I'll go and help you, and we'll 6, 
Just as she has done to you, poor 6, 
Then both together forth they », 
And met Miss Alpha on the pd, 
And then at once they both begin. 
They knock her down and kick her w; 
They pulled and pinched and lamed her, 
And bit and tore and cut and 2d her, 
Until at last she said to 0 
She thought it didn’t 5 to f. 
—A. 8. D., in “ The Churchman.” 
a ——___ 


SCIENTIFIC CHURCH SINGING. 


Many are the ‘‘hits” at quartette choirs 
besides those of Dominie Ta mage and Mr. 
Moody. One caricatures the singing of the 
line 


thus: 








“Welcome sweet day of rest” 


“Wan kan swan dan and ran,” 
Another thus: 


“ Wee-e-1 co-0-0-me swe-e-e-et day of re-e-e-e-est.”” 


Suppose we turn the tables, and try to ex- 

ae on paper some of the old-style singing. 
ake the old fugue tune «Exhortations, m 

one of the most popular of its tribe. As 

ordinarily sung it runs thus: 

“On Fe ih aw-aw-dan'’s staw-aw-aw-my ba-a-anks I 
And ca-a- ast a wi+-ishful eye.” 

A company of the blessed “old folks” 
will pepper “ Kentucky,” another popular 
ballad, with slides, trills, arpeggio turas, 

e notes, and runs enough to serve Han- 

el or Rossini for a dozen son But the 

crowning apology for “scientific” singing 

is found in the évecution of “China” in the 

nasal style; once goes and still thought 

and on ood. e to be peculiarly pious 
A adits if. com which the consonant, ‘‘n 


ike the drone of a or the 
Mv of a melodeon with .Pagpie o note 








broke loose. It must be sung to give it its 
true effect: 
wey Aa onregenwrstomess** 
n’Tis n’but n’the voice n’that gh 8 ‘n'a: oY 
‘nTo-o call n’us n’to his abrm-z. 
No quartette choir in the aim can 
beat this—at least, so says Dr. Wentworth. 
—Troy Times. 





Professor: ‘*Mr. Stubbs, where is your 
essay? I don’t see it among these.” ‘Didn't 
Ihand it to P snod I%eg your on,’’ said the 
student, and passed up a neatly folded package 
of manuscript. The Professor a med it, 
turned over the pages, got ve , and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Sirrah, this is a leundie joke. 
This paper is blank. Not a word in e eulogy of 
Indolence anywhere on it.” “Oh! I thought 
that the highest eulogy of Indolence I could 
give,’ replied the student, ‘‘ would be not to 
write anything.” 





~ Covan , Hoarseness, Asthma, or any Irritation of the 

Throat 4 or Bronchial Tubes will be relieved by taking 

4 Cc . It has cured thousands. 
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everywhere. Address 


BLISS BROTHERS, 
Pittsfield, Mass, 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE, 


JENNINGS BaorEaas BoneBaeterere, will have 
the firm's name tn F sed letters on the bottom of their 
IMPROVE! DOUBLE CHIME STANDARD PAIL, bound 

bot their trade-mark ona blue — 
on all their Pitchers, oo spadores, penne, etc., etc 
8 warranted. e supplied. 


Office, No. Hy Murray Street, New York City. 


BSAGHAT SORES, SUPPLIES. 
Altres by io by mall gend sta tan hp for: new gow Beet B omen. 
PrOEORGE wa WAY & CO., Bastion, toon y 
A CONQUEROR OF CONSUMPTION! 


UALL'S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
ERADICATES 
Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 
HALL’S BALSAM 


1s 
the LEADING SPECIFIC for CONSUMPTION. 


It soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in. 
flamed and poisoned by the disease, and remedies the 
night-sweats and tightness across the chest which ac 
company it, 


CONSUMPTION 


is not an incurable malady. It is only necessary to 
have the right remedy, and HALL’S BALSAM is 
that remedy. 

DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be 
nign specific may cure you, even though professiona) 
ald fails. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 











Rad Poemy endorsement: “ Ihave prescri 
Hall's alsam ins a large number of cases, and alway: 
with success. e adds th that “in one case a patient 


with Geer @ al pearan f confirmed consumpt at 
restored to his usual ealth soon after commencing tc 
take the Balsam. ‘ed 

John cue, of Lafayette, pny writes: “One year 
ago I was to all appearance i: 
py nee and Lyd. . low our F doctor wa 


live t furthe tate snot 
r 

“after tabing sins’ nine Botttes of HALL , BALS M 

he is no’ wis in perfec er ‘ana no other 


medicine." a 
The above brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which bas been accumulating during a period oi 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’S BALSAM in all cases where the 
breathing organs are affected, and showing the esti- 
mation in which the remedy is held by the public and 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College Place, New York. 


° Youn vere PresseCo., 


jurray St., New York, 
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GREAT PREMIUMS T 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuablc and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 
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SCRIBERS! 











The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


Norwa tk, O., Jan. 17th, 1879. 
The Dictionary reached here without damage. 
Santa Claus, as depicted in our juvenile litera- 
ture, is a queer-looking codger, and I always 
regarded him asa myth. But there is many a 
poor man besides myself that may thank him 
or some other good genius for making it possi- 
ble for us to obtain so desirable a treasure as 
Worcester’s Unabridged. It has taken all the 
above lines to say I thank you a thousand 

times. J. D. BURDITT. 


Cassopo.is, Cass Co., Miou., Jan. 18th, 1879. 

I received the Dictionary ‘‘by express’ as 
soon as the blockade was raised. We are much 
pleased with it and fully appreciate its value, 
as it supplies a vacancy in our library which we 
were unable to fill at the usual price of such a 
work. Please accept our thanks for the same, 
and our good wishes for the prosperity of THE 
INDEPENDENT. E. B. WARNER. 


RIcHMOND, VA., Jan. 14th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was duly received a few days 
ago, in good condition. E. P. COLIN. 





Souts Riveg, As#TaButa Co., O., } 
January 21st, 1879. 
Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial Quarto Dic- 
tionary, as a premium for subscribing three years 
in advance for Taz INDEPENDENT, came to hand 
to-day. It contains 1854 pages—14 more_than 
Webster’s. To all words that are obsolete a 
dagger (t] is prefixed. Otherwise its general 
features are similar to the Unabridged of Web- 
ster. It has excellent paper, clear type, and is 
well bound in sheep, marble edge, and would 
be a most valuable accession to any man’s 
library. I have been a sub-criber for more than 
25 years; but you have never done so nice a 
thing for your patrons as in the gift of this 
Dictionary. RUFUS CLARK. 


Grrarp, Erte Co., Pa., Jan. 20th, 1879. 


The splendid Worcester has come to hand 
all right. I can hardly say which now I 
esteem the higher, the Dictionary or Tur IN- 
PENDENT. They each fulfill their mission 
grandly, and I am most happy to give them 
both a place and a hearty welcome in my study. 
Please accept my thanks for the generous thing 
you have done in giving such a substantial and 
useful premium on such easy terms. 

W. R. MOORE. 


New Lownpoy, I., Jan. 14th, 1879. 

I have received Worcester’s Dictionary in 
good condition. Please accept my thanks. I 
am much interested in reading Tus InDEPEND- 
ENT. THOMAS L. SEXTON, 

Pastor Pres, Church. 








Sours Burien, Warne @o., N. Y., t 
Jan. lith, 1879. 

Your receipt came a long time ago, and 
yesterday’s mail brought me a letter from my 
sister (Mrs. Mary A. Neeley), at Snow Hill, N. 
C., acknowledging ‘the beautiful present.” 
She adds: ‘‘ May God bless you for the kindly 
thought.”” This is the second Dictionary I 
have ordered. Both are satisfactory. 

0. C. ATWATER. 


MILTON, ILL., Jan. 18th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received a few days ago 
and meets my expectations. Tus INDEPEND- 
ENT is a great religious weekly and its premium 
is worthy of it. As often as I consult my 
Worcester I will be reminded of your business 
generosity, by means of which I became pos- 
sessed of it. 
H. C. TURNER, Pastor M. 2. Church. 


GopERICcH, ONTARIO, Jan. 16th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received in good con- 
dition, having been slightly detained by the 
great snow blockade. It will give me pleasure 
to do what I can to increase the circulation of 
your paper in this town, by showing it and your 
circulars (which arrived Mentey) to friends. 
. W. ABBOT 


PRINCETON SEMINARY, Jan. 18th, 1879. 


I have received the Dictionary, and it is all 
that one could wish, in every particular. Con- 
sidering, as I do, THE INDEPENDENT to be the 
best religious weekly in America, and well 
worth its subscription price, I feel that I have 
received the Dictionary as a rors. 

F. W. ARCHIBALD, 


REV. JOSEPH CcCook’s NEW Boor: Ss, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Joszpn Coor’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘ BroLoay,”’ ‘ TRANSCENDENTALISM, “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to a subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive Taz INDEPENDENT for two 

a 


years, and any two volumes, postpa 
ee 


and “ MarriaGe,” embody, in a revised and 


oston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


¢ can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January lst, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January lst, 1879, for Fifty 


Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 





THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Mesers. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘1 u£ INDEPENDENT for one 


(also postage paid), from the following list; or. any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit ad 


volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advane 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages, 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas a 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


8. Little Dorritt. 
9. Bleak House. 532 page q 
| 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Ha 


506 pages. 


50 for THE 
e. 
. Old Curiosity aa and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 
504 pages. 


8 
rd Times. 570 pages. 
11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 





12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Ex 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


356 pages. 
15. The he rg of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of En- 
giand, 


REV, JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES 


ear, postage _ together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
NDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


tations. 514 pages. 


aster Humphrey’s Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


ir Tremont Temple, Boston attracted great attention as printed in THz INDEPENDENT last winter, and their ager: will be continued to the end of the series, They will be faithfully reported in full 


and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has mit to be a foeman worthy o 
earnest defender of the good old Evengelical doctrines, he is entirely famili 


armory of Christian defense and attack and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 





the steel of the scientists, whom he has met and defeated on their own ground. The 
ar with the very latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an 


gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. my; 
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The Agricultural Hatton with be old to any | 
hints or suggestions that will: Z e 
more valuable to those of our are 
specially interested. 

HOW TO HAVE TOMATOES IN 
JUNE. 





BY JOHN ®&. PICKIB, 


THe tomato is, without question, @ decided- 
ly original character. He is a individual of 
taste—of very rare taste, indeed. Upona first 
introduction he seldom makes e@ favorable im- 
pression. In fact, the majority of people will 
tell you he is pauseating than otherwise;-but 
persistent cultivation of his sdtiety always 
makes one his warmest friend. Somewhat of a 
recluse, he only makes his appearance during 
the summer season, and at the first touch of 
frost disappears, sometimes in anight. It is, 
therefore, a study with his legion of friends to 
bring him hither as early in the season as pos- 
sible; and in this brief article I shall give you 
plain and concise directions, which, if followed 
to the letter, will bring our eccentric friend into 
society at least three wecks {n advance of the 
usual time, 

The true principle in growing early tomatoes 
is to raise but few plants, and those of the very 
best. If you start with a large hot-bed full 
carly in the season, you will need a half-dozen 
more beds in March to accommodate your grow- 
ing family, making endless labor, which only 
the market-gurdener cares to court. And now 
to our task. 

On or about the 12th of February the hot-bed 
must be called into requisition, which will need 
for its manufacture a small load of manure and 
a wheelbarrow full of good sofl, not too wet. 
The manure is better fresh from the stable, pro- 
viding it is well mixed with bedding straw, 
as it will hold heat longer. Select the north 
side of some convenient outbuilding, and pile 
the manure on the surface of the ground, ina 
space say four feet long by three wide. Tramp 
every layer down with the feet and keep as near 
level as possible. When completed, it should 
stand two and a half or three feet in hight. 
Tlave some scalding water at hand and moisten 
the manure thoroughly. Now put on the earth 
—right on top of the manure. Spread it on 
thick. My first mistake in making a hot-bed 
was in putting on three inches of soil, when it 
should have been five or six, As &@ nataral 
consequence, one-half my plants were burned 
up. Manure fresh from the stable, built after 
the manner described, will generate a powerful 
heat, and the roots of the growing plants 
mustn’t get too near it, 

The frame and glass come next. A common 
sash, with six 8x10 lights in it, will answer. 
Use whatever comes handiest. Make a frame 
to fit your sash and place it on the bed, 
settling it firmly in the soil. The sash must 
slant toward the south, of course} and your 
frame must be made to that end, Now pile hay 
or straw all around the bed and frame, leaving 
the sash only exposed, and your hot-bed is done. 
But it must stand thus three or four days be- 
fore sowing the seed. 

At this point it might be proper to decide 
which variety of tomato seed to sow. I have 
grown almost every kind, and consider, for an 
early variety, Hathaway's Excelsior the best. 
The Trophy is a good sort ; but will never do 
for early planting. Hubbard's Curled Leaf is 
highly recommended by Mr. Vick ; but I con- 
sider it a very inferior variety indeed—uneven, 
sour, and a poor bearer. 

Having now selected the variety you deem 
the best, you will sow the seed in shallow 
drills, three inches apart. Pat down the earth 
well, moisten thoroughly with tepid water, and 
keep a strict watch that the soil does not get 
too hot. Every one who proposes to make a 
hot-bed should have a thermometer. Plunge it 
in the sofl, and ff the mercury does not go high- 
er than 85 degrees all is well; although a lower 
temperature is far better for the plants. 

In five days your family will begin showing 
themselves. Go through the bed at once and 
pull out every other plant, as they should not 
stand nearer than two inches apart. Give plen- 
ty of warm water, and air when the day is 
bright. At night cover the glass with a piece 
of carpet or old matting—anything to keep out 
thecold. In this way your tomatoes will grow, 
even though the mercury may be in the neigh- 
borhood of zero outside. 

By the 5th of March you will make another 
hot-bed, using a full load of manure and making 
the pile large enough to accommodate a frame 
six feet long by three wide, for which you must 
have a sash in readiness. By the 10th you will 
be prepared to transfer your tomato plants to 
their new home. Any day will do, providing 
the mercury is above 40°. Set the plants pre- 
cisely five inches apart each way. If you crowd 
them nearer, they are ruined. The frame 
should be made rather deeper than the other, 
to accommodate the growing plants. Above 

all do not neglect to put six inches ef earth on 
this bed; for the roots of the plants will often 
extedd down three inches ormmore, andere 


‘Vable to be injured. And here your plants are 





| to the 10th, of Ap when they must 
ara for this time they 
e e alte ost to bursting 

“the dfs one worthy the 


name. Indeed, in some seasons the plants 
might be put in cold frames at once. But let 
us be on the safe side in the matter. Eight 
inches of manure will prove an abundance; but 
a fhot of soil should eover it. If you prefer to 
tratsplant all.your stock, you will need two 
beds: for the plants must be set ten inches 
apatt. This you can do at your leisure. When 
the plants are too tall, cut them off. It will not 


hurt them in the least. The tops will meke , 


first-rate cuttings, if you want more plants. 

As a rule; tomatoes should not be get out be- 
foré the 20th of May in latitude north of Ohfo. 
The grower, however, generally becomes very 
uneasy before that time, as the plants are away 
out of the boxes, many of them boasting toma- 
toes as Jargeas a walnut. Do not transplant in 
very rich sofl, and take up as much earth with 
each plant as possible, that they may not be 
checked in the growing. Follow these direc- 
tions, and have ripe tomatoes the 20th of June, 
as I have had time and again. 

CoLumaus, O., Jan. 22d, 1879. 





ORDER SEEDS EARLY. 


WE often delay sending our orders for seeds 
until the season for planting has nearly ar- 
rived, This, while it delays planting, has other 
serious objections. The order reaches the 
seedsman at a time when he is hurried, and 
mistakes often occur, which would have been 
avoided had the order been sent afew weeks 
earlier. Mistakes at this season are disastrous 
to the planter. Stocks of seeds are often 
broken, and replenished hurriedly from the 
most available sources. The consequence is 
that some of the seeds don’t grow, and there is 
vexation of spirit, where there should be con- 
tentment, and the seedsman is scolded, often 
deservedly, when we ought to bear part of the 
blame. Make an inventory of your seeds, and 
send the order at once to some good seedsman, 
and see if the result will not be less mistakes, 
st least, and often better seeds, with a certain- 
ty of having the seeds when you want to plant 


them, E. L. Marsn. 
GREENWICH, O. 





OULTIVATING THE BEAN CROP. 


In determining what crops to raise, and in 
estimating the profits thereon, the farmer of to- 
day in the Eastern States is confronted by two 
serious items—the high price of the labor 
which he employs and the cheap and fertile 
lands of competing farmers in the West. 
Through the great commercial facilities and 
the cheap freights of the present time, these 
Western Jands are brought in closer competition 
than ever with our Eastern farms; hence the 
enterprising farmer of the latter section, if he 
would be successful, must needs bring head 
work and machine work to the front iu hia 
farming operations. 

Concerning the cultivation of beans, as is 
well known, the bean is quite a tender, delicate 
plant, hence requiring the more skill and care 
in its proper management. This extra care can 
be easily given, in growing a small patch of 
beans, by using plenty of hand work in hoeing 
and weeding, if performed at the proper time ; 
but such work would be too expensive a way of 
managing fn extensive field culture and in 
growing for market purposes. 

In this (Genesee) and adjoining counties 
beans are planted so extensively as to make 
them quite an important farm crop, farmers 
often having from ten to thirty acres. One 
farmer in this section had last year eighty 
acres under bean culture, yielding from fifteen 
to thirty-five bushels per acre, and bringing 
from $1.25 to §2 per bushel, according to kind 
and quality. 

In growing beans, farmers do the planting 
with different machines, planting from five to 
fifteen acres a day, doing the tillage with horse 
and cultivator, and only having to do the har- 
vesting by hand work, which latter is really the 
heaviest part of the work required, when the 
management has been such as to secure a good 
crop. A little neglect or mismanagement at 
any time will subject the crop to the expense of 
more or less of hand work in hoeing and weed- 
ing, to the greater loss by diminishing the 
yield, or to an inérease in the amount of Jabor 
required to harvest them from among a crop of 
weeds. 

This last condition is too slovenly to be 
allowed and too expensive for any farmer to 
afford. I can prove this any year, through any 
man having a field which, by his neglect, has 
attained this condition. When he and his boys 
are endeavoring to gather a crop of corn, or 
potatoes, or beans from among a dense growth 
of weeds, ask the farmer if the extra work 
caused by this foul growth is not more than 
would have been required in good tillage, per- 
formed at the proper time and in amount suf 





ficient to keep them clean. He must’ ¢ertainly | 


say yes. Besides, the increased yield caused by 














the clean tflage will more than -psy-for doing | 
ity and no man ean-ever afford to let his. ground | 
become seeded with such a crop of weeds. 

When I was a beginner in raising beans, I 
asked my neighbor, Norton, who was quite ene- 
cessful with this crop, how he managed it. To 
which he replied that all the secret of auecess 
with the crop is this: If you undertake to raise 
beans, you must calculate that whenever they 
want attention you must leave everything else, 
no matter what it may be, avd just attend to 
them. I have always found that he was about 
wight. 

In preparing for planting, unless I know that 
the ground is very clean, I would prefer to fall 
plow it. Then in the spring give it thorough 
tillage as for summer fallow, since it does not 
cost one-fourth as much to till the ground be- 
fore as after planting. As soon as I can risk 
the danger of frost I plant them, for which 
purpose I take my wheat-drill, using the mid- 
dle and two outside teeth, planting three rows 
atatimein drills, using a quart or two more 
seed than I would need for the crop. I till 
them by cultivating the spaces, which can be 
done very close to the- beans when they are put 
in true and evenly-gauged rows. 

Soon after cultivating I drive a horse with 
some light drag or scratching implement across 
these rows. I have had a wheel-rake that 
would do it; but use atool I have made for 
the purpose expressly, which works the loose 
soil between the stalks of beans and levels 
down the ridge work previously made by the 
cultivator. Although this method will destroy 
a few beans, yet there will be enough left, and 
they will be far better tilled than we can 
usually get done by hand After two such 
dressings each way the vines will be likely to 
grow so as to cover the ground and obviate any 
further tillage. 

For harvesting beans I have made a tool 
that runs like the plowshare, without a mold- 
board, running just under the rows. This will 
completely loosen them up, yet leaving them 
half standing along the row about as they 
grow. In this condition they will cure quicker 
and dry out much better after a rain than if 
put in piles by hand-piling. I do this, with 
two horses, at the rate of five acres a day. 

After a day or two, when they are sufficiently 
cured, I usually go in the morning, while the 
dew is on—for then there is no danger of shell- 
ing—with men armed with four-tined forks. 
Each man, taking a row, will soon put them into 
bunches, one by the side of the other, whieh 
makes them in windrows the opposite way 
across the field. Then, going between these 
windrows with the rack-wagon, with men to 
load on a row from each side at once, the beans 
can be housed quite expeditiously. Securing a 
crop which is managed in this way will give 
satisfactory returns for land and labor ex- 
pended.—II. Ives, in ‘American Cultivator.” 





HOW TO TRAIN A COLT TO HAR- 
NESS. 


A writer in the English Agricultural Gazette 
gives the following as an easy and practical 
method of acecustoming young colts to the 
restraints of the harness: 


“Put on him an easy collar, having a pair of 
reins attached, or add two pieces, to lengthen 
the traces, and let a strong man walk behind 
him, holding these. After a few minutes the 
leader may order the man to pull the traces 
very gently, so as to press the collar but slight- 
ly at first. In alittle time he may pull tighter, 
while the leader keeps his eye on the colt ; and, 
if he shows any signs of flinching, let him order 
the traces to be slackened and then gradually 
drawn again, until the colt is seen to lean into 
his collar, when the man who holds the traces 
may use his whole force for a short time only. 
The traces must now be slackened again, and 
the same course gone over repeatedly; but 
stopping the colt occasionally, to gentle him, 
taking care, however, to slack the traces just as 
he stops, and to turn a little to one side when 
starting each time, while the man pulls the 
opposite trace. After this exercise, let him be 
taken to the cart or other vehicle for which he 
is intended ; allow him to smell and examine it; 
then push it away, and draw it upto him sev- 
eral times, raising and lowering the shafts, 
until he takes no notice of its noise or of the 
different appearances when raised and lowered. 
Now turn him round, and put him be- 
tween the shafts; rub them against his 
sides ; push back and draw up the cart, striking 
him behind and on the sides with it, until he al- 
lows himeelf to be ‘knocked about by it,’ so to 
speak, This will do for one day’s lesson. Next 
day let all his harness be put on, leaving chains 
or straps to hang and strike against him, while 
the whole of the previous day’s lesson is gone 
through step by step. Same on third and fourth 
days. He may then be yoked or hitched to the 
cart ; and should have at Jeast one hour’s exer- 
cise at going up and down hill, turning, etc. 
First start on Jevel ground. ‘If these direetions 
be carried out, the colt learns that the vehicle 
he draws ie not meant to hurbhim, andbe will 





never try to‘ kick it away’ or ‘run off’ from it. 


* Rules for Training.—1. Never try to beat a 
colt into doing a thing; or, if nervous, he may 
turn ot a vicious horse, and if stupid, he may 
become stubborn, Remember that by patience 
‘and gentleness he ean be gotto do anything 
that will not hurt him. 

‘*2. When a horse shows signs of shying at 
any object, do not beat him; but lead him up 
to it, allowing him to stand and look, as he 
comes closer. And after he examines it afew 
times he will not fear anything of the kind 
again. In passing by hedges with a colt, throw 
in stones, and stop him until he takes no notice 
of the noise. 

“3, Before putting on any article of harness, 
let your colt smell it, and then rub it against 
his head, neck, and body. 

4, Always start a horse with the voice ; never 
with the cut of a whip. In starting, turn a 
little to one side ; and in stopping, when going 
up a hill, do the same.”’ 





EGGS IN WINTER. 


Ir is a good deal easier to have fresh eggs for 
winter use than itis todo without them. But 
don’t expect your hens to lay when you compel 
them to roost in the tree-tops, on the fence, or 
in an open shed during the entire winter. It 
will take every particle of food that the fowls 
can get to maintsin animal heat enough to 
keep from freezing to death. Go to work and 
fix up your hen-house so that it will be com- 
fortable. Don’timagine that any old rickety 
building, where the wind and rain can get 
through almost anywhere, will do for your 
fowls—that is, if you expect them to pay for 
cost of keeping. Don’t you know that your 
fowls will consume one-fourth less food if pro- 
vided with comfortable quarters ? 

The next thing in order is proper food and 
regular feeding hours. One-half of our farmers 
feed their hens all the corn they will eat through 
the winter, and then growl because they eat so 
much and do not “shell out” the eggs in re- 
turn. You must feed your hens early in the 
morning; not in the middle of the forenoon. 
Hens are early risers, and don’t like standing 
around on one foot, waiting for their breakfast, 
any better than you would. The morning meal 
is the most important one of the day.. The hens 
are cold and hungry; and for that reason give 
them some kind of warm cooked food. Fowls 
will eat almost anything, if it is served up right. 
Boiled potatoes, turnips, carrots, anything in 
the vegetable liné, mixed with corn-meal, ont- 
méol, or bran atid shorts, seasovied with pepper 
and salt, and fed warm, will make any well- 
regulated hen cackle with satisfaction. Feeda 
few handfuls of wheat screenings at noon, and 
at night give a liberal feed of whole grain of 
some kind. 

Fowls must have some kind of green food 
during the winter months. Apples, carrots, 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and onions chopped 
fine and fed raw two or three times a woek will 
be greedily deyoured by hens who desire to ful- 
fill their mission in life. As long as the mercury 
keeps away from the freezing point, it is a good 
plan to tie up a head of cabbage where the 
fowls can reach it, and let them he\p them- 
selves. 

If you have plenty of milk, sweet or sour, or 
buttermilk, give your fowls all they will drink. 
It will supply the place of the insect food that 
they get in summer. If you cannot get. milk, 
you must give plenty of pure water, and also 
manage to give an occasional feed of meat. 
When but few fowls are kept, the scraps from 
the table will be sufficient; but when large 
numbers are kept, get some refuse meat from 
the butcher, cook it, and do not feed too much 
or too often. A small allowance twice a week 
will do, “A good deal of trouble for a few 
eggs.” Yes, it is some trouble; but I never 
expect to get anything in this world without 
trouble of some kind; and then most of us are 
willing to take a little pains when there is 
money in it.--- Colorado Farmer, 





A NEW FLOWER 


THE Italian Fanfulla records the discovery of 
a new gigantic flower, which is of such amaz- 
ing splendor, as well as size, that the Victoria 
Regina and the Raffesia Arnoldi appear mere 
dwarfs by its side. The fortunate finder of this 
remarkable plant is the renowned traveler and 
naturalist, Odoardo Beccari, who has chiefly 
earned his fame by his exhaustive researches in 
the East Indian Archipelago. This hitherto 
unknown flower unfolds its mighty chalice-bud 
in the forests of Sumatra, The discoverer at- 
tributes it to the family of Amorphophallus 
and has given it the specific nameof Titanum. 
The diameter of the flower when full blown 
averages thirty-three inches. A peculiar misfor- 
tune has happened to the roots of the “ Titan” 
which Signor Beccari has dispatched to Europe. 
Six chests of bulb-roots arrived at Genoa on 
board a French steamer, addressed to'the Mar- 
quis Corsi-Salviata, of Florence, who is & 
famous horticulturist and who prepared special 
culture-houses for the plant. The customs of- 
ficers of Genoa, however, out of terror of the 
dreaded phylloxera, have been probibited from 
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admitting any living plants into this port. .The 
ie Deed ie at present throughout the Italian 
4 vest ferrible little f9¢ of the yisie- 

Bi ald be housing himself in thé immi- 
grant plants; and the harmless bulbs of the 
“Titan’’ were excluded, in obedience to the strict, 
letter of the law. Notwithstanding this law, 
the Fanfulla declares that yine-stocks from 
Bordeaux are being constantly landed in Genoa. 
The importer declares that his bundles are want- 
ed for walking-sticks and umbrella-handles ; and 
under this alias they escape the scrutiny of the 
customs oflicers, who never think that the 
“vine-louse’’ may be secreting himself in the 
innocent-looking bundles. What has become 
of Signor Beccari’s important cargo the Italian 
journal does not yet know.—The London Globe. 
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CREAMERY BUTTER. 


$250 IN GOLD, 
the Highest Award at 
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process. 
Also First Premium 
for best Butter made in 
the State of New York, 
at same Fair, 

Nearly 4,000 Dairies 
and Creameries have adopted this system in last two 
years, including the following celebrated farms : 

Ogden Farm, Ne rt, R. I. 
Lawrence Farm, Groton, a 
Maple Grove Farm, Wal 
Holly Grove Farm, *Pratineia N. - 7 
N. Weed, Stamford, Conn. 
Echo Farm, Litehfield, Conn., and many others. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Cireular to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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PRICE, FULL RIGGED, $16. 


SAMPLE PLOWS DELIVERED FREE OF FREIGHT 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





MET STRAGTSECULLED PLA? 0 


have enlarged the capacity of their works three-fold, 
in order to supply the demand for the year 1879. 
THEY MAKE THE 

BEST CHILLED PLOW 
THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN. 

TT IS LIGHTER OF DRAFT. 

(T IS MORE PERF a fn IN SHAPE. 

IT IS MORE DURAI 

IT bis IN EVERY SOIL WHERE OTHER PLOWS 

NO wes! SO WELL PREPARES THE SOIL FOR 


A_CROP., 
THE PECULIAR WAY IT PULVERIZES THE SOIL 
Is One oF ITS a EXCELLENCIES OVER 


ANY OTHER P’ 
IT 18M MADE TN DIPEERENT. STYLES~ONE- HORSE, 
HORSE, OR THREE-HORSE. 
Every Plow is Guaranteed under 
the Seal of the Company. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 

The reputation of the Syracuse Chilled Plow has 
induced unprincipled manufacturers to palin off on the 
farmers plows that oF call chilled, which are, in fact, 
nothing but common plows, with the word “chilled” 
painted orpranded thereon. 

The SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW has been made 
but two years and a half, and in that time 


NEARLY 90,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 


No other new style of Plow ever sold over Six Thou- 
sand in the same length of time. 
an : EVERY FARMER THAT HAS TRIED 


Syracuse Chilled PlowCo., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Clark's Patent Root-Catter, | 


The Cutter is builé with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly finished, 
handsomely striped and ornamented. The cutting 
apparatus consists of Tiventy-jive Steel Knives (gouge 
shaped). The roots are neatly cut in pieces suitable 
for feeding. A boy can easily cut 85 to 40 bushels per 
hour, 80 easily does it do its work. 


Tietail Price, $12.00, 
HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP.. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 
WAREHOUSE, 

88 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 








Harrison's Mills, Newly Improved. 
Kor Standard, Pirates 


Cc. pactt £12 inch Mill 
a, o ; 
2 to 2 bu sh, per hour. 


Flour, High 8 


nd mi 
ful. established. 
Hastra it'd Catalogue 
the Harrison 
System, address estate of 
EDWA RD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn, 


(William A. Foskett, Administrater.) 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground pe Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
R BROT s 
New y jerk. oal geo Fee Ande Street. 


7 Varmers pore nt en are invited to send for 
cle cular. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


att is chameleons, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
hown it to be of the Very igh- 


out uality Price moderate. Quality and stand. 
a For further particulars add 
cat de aes C6, Bos 


Ss & OARPENTH eae 





Water Bireet, Poiladeiphia or H. 
Lansingburg, WN. ¥. 











— | 





of theCo 


E. P. ROE'S $5 pacers 


Perle, agpbertsy, Sura 
the season, SF Werk of Pla iin 


this offer oR it is withdrawn. Send 
Address E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on- “Hudson, 





m ea Ibe , is, aie 
ee. 











BELLS AND mon s. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDR. 
ells of Pure Co; peread ia Tin 
for Cy ue ools, F 

Waray ‘arms, etc, ace 


ANTED., Cutniqgue 
rent Free, VANDUZEN. ‘< Pier, Cincinnati, 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BELLS. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
ones? ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, ete. Improved 
Patent Mountings. é Jatalogues free. No agencies. 








MEDICAL. 








For Men and Physiéal Ex auation, PY 
‘J 


Piiaieh Vital. 
ity, We one nergy, etc. 
ding to the di oe N. Hors. 


leadin, ie Medi ical authorities of this co’ untry, 
reasona 
Pam phiet, givin  Serther information, will be sup- 


pl eR ORD CHEMIC —_ to the Roniuatyrers, 


ORKS, Providence, |! 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD'S 


Table Seltzer. 


The essential ingredients of the best table waters 
are here presented in such proportions as to please the 
most fastidious palate, affording a wholesome, refresh- 
ing, and invigorating beverage, allaying thirst and 
assisting digestion. It challenges comparison with 
any known water, natural or artificial, and is exactly 
the thing to mix with wines, Nquors, or flavoring 
syrups. It is crystal clear, bright, colorless, and 
sparkling. All its ingredients are chemically pure. 
It retains the gas as Jong as practi natural water. 


35 UVION SQUARE. 


TRUSSES. 
DR. 8. C. KRAM, 


N. W. Cor. Fifth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, 0., 
{SURE CURE TRUSS.” also the 
The bes Testimonials at 


office of ‘‘Complete Cures ”’ — three months’ time. 
#7 Send stamp for circular. 
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"4, eae forCATARRH, 
x oF 


COLD IN THE HEAD, 
MAFFECTIONS of the THROAT. 
A vegetable compound of r~ best 
known remedies. A t smoke. 





leasan| 
Ajds digestion. es the breath 
sweet. Contains no ba — 
venient and afrars. 20 ody. . Been 
mene db cao poacins aoe ns. Adopt. 
E AND EF 
et py sins im Pew Dealers. Manufactured b Wy 
M. A LL & CO., Roc hester, N.Y. 
Sonenerl ox by Mail, : 25 Cents. 
THE 


Celluloid Truss 


Never Rusts, Never Breaks, 
Yeas Out. Used 


AN’S 


Annex Truss Dep’t, 
8t., Cor. Broadway, 
ew York. 











EMPIRE FARM FORGES en ae Co tae 











be HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 
For self-application to any part of the body, 


meet every requirement. 





The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent ny all the 
principe countries of the world. They were 

ecreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Applianees at the wreat World's Exhibitions 

in Philadel} eiphis, and elsewhere --and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficlent known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree ot 


health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition ? ase you suffering m 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 


ous, chronie or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood tn the head, feel listless, 
my ping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
ect to fits of melaneholy? Are your kid- 

‘ee 8, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rhéeumatisio, 
penn AT or aches and pains? Have you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 
self harassed with a@ multitude of gloomy 
6ymptoms? Are you timid, nervous, and 
forgetful, and your mind continually dwell- 
ing on the subject? Have you lost. confidence 
in yourself and energy for business pursuits ? 
Are you subject to any of hee ye ey symp- 
toms: Restless ni gis b P, night- 
mare, dreams, pitation ro the heart, besh- 
fubneee. wo oD Pr ideas, aversion to et yy 
dizziness in the head, dimness of sight. L— 

ples and blotches on the face aud back, and 
other despondent symptoms? Thousands of 
young 2: the middle-aged, and even the 
old, suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity. “Thousands of females, too, are broken 
cown in health and spirits from disorders 
peculiar to their sex, and who, from false 
TMaodesty or neglect prolong their sufferings. 
Why, then, further neglect a subject so pro- 
ductive of health and iappiness when there 

is at hand a means of restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
oa testimony direct from the al- 

flicted themselves, wlio have been restored (o 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

nd now for Descriprivis PAMPHLE? and 
THe ELEcrRic QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Gor, Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 





BaF Avoid bogus appliances laiming elee- 
tric qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘TuE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt Icticrs, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar cach, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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THE INDEPE NDENT. 








INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE €0.’8 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, {3 John = New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 





USE pes Dsf, 


as Lye Mec De 
Best Known. ESTABLISHED,I824 


MINTON'S seascesom TILES, 


Cuixa Works, wage oe UPON 3 yom Ale 
CAT ls ICK and TILE Co?s 
Also The CAMPBELL BRIC! iles, Mosaics, etc. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The only representatives in the United States for the 
above firms. 


“THE WHITE. : 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut 
tle, makes the lock 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for i 4 
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W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


| eee 
eta 










Tomaale REcLIWING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


= 


_ Foe CHAIR 60, ‘NEW HAVEN, CT 


Hi ER am Bead MY Shiatne Staeif to 


m8 6 ana Gs 








Nie Set ta 


CATARRH 


‘ 
IT 18 REALLY A LUXURY TO USE IT.’ 
95 CHAMBERS BT., N. Y., AUG, 15, 1878. 
Mr. N. B. Puetps.—Dear Sir: Last winter, 
while suffering se verely from Catarrh, » whieh 





aliost untitted me for 
notice a circular of your NORWEG IAN BALM. 
I thonght L- would try it, although I had used 
every Catarrh remedy I had heard of without 
receiving much, if any, benefit; and I am 

leased to aay that I received immediate relief 
from the use of your Baim. A‘ obstructions 





were soon removed, which immediately re- 
lieved me of the headac he; the soreness gradn- 
ally passed away, and the disc harges grew less 
Soll meer I am seemingly perfectly well. if 
still continue to use the BaLM, itis so soothing 
and cleansing 
Itis really uluxury touseit,especially when 
the head feels dry and fev erish, 
Respectfully, ht. W. BYRON, 
Book-keeper for E.8. Dodge Printing Co. 


NORWECIAN BALM 


Van: nediate relief guarant eed. 
Sample Bottle Twenty-five Cents. 
Ask ~ Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 


M.B.Pheips, Prop, 6 Murray St.N.Y 


HE ONLY SILVER MEDA 


at the Pari ition, 
Prepared Farecition 1878 —~ 
co : 


fy As Sit cester ts for Ee Foy moe 





yp <_< n #38 ana 
Rest dongs God other sit the eelgbrated of brated Ha 
GEO. P. TRIGG & .CO.,« 








‘OF kh ios ing the adioe aig 





Y & C%5 Pens. gna et at 

















ich 
lonly, simp! 
aed wenioee 


pen 





be 
a Sana 


iSeton, Mass. 





(ifig) 


Cie 








of 


and of W. H. 
Fe Broadway ; 
New York City; 
THOS. | F. 


PETROLEUM | JELLY 


VASELIN K. 


Grand Medal at the Pildaphis Exposition 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most ¥. . bums ogres known for oe 
treatenans of = coe 
r tism, 

Also carr. hem croup, hy hes 


‘or 
Ui and ot he tne Eu 
oy . 


R .. bor fe, er ce as 
any 








August 17th, 1875. 


© New DOUBLE-SEAM BOSOM, 
to prevent cutting on side, 


Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 
should examine 
Madam Foy'’s Improved 





+s CORSET 
iy, p, SKIRT-SUPPORTER. 
x | ‘ 7 aad id Plopance of Varnes | * 
Be orfect puirt: Support ing Co 
rade. For sale 7 oo f readin 
idealers. Manufactu: 
FOY & HARMON, 

New nantes Conn. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


S. Davis, Jr.'s, Brand, Cincinnati. 


CHEAPER THAN BEEF. 
38th YEAR. 


The Centennial Comanrigeion mS 1876 reported ai 

fhe meat." = Second, Its good Kes penta ee 
meat.”’ 20) “1 keeping qu: jemon 

strated by the perfec ot frechness of ~ cured : inl 


Sold by Provision Dealers re pat fcading Gre- 
rs in Prin 1 Cities, 
who have te wo “How toOnok the ‘Diamond’ Hams.” 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 INET FT STREET, N. Y. 














WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Test, 150. Water White and Odorless. 


This old-established brand unsurpassed as an Ilam- 
inating Ol. For sale only by 


= hahetrteenenides 53 Maiden Lane. 


Mil tue and Com Mills 


ker, ill Beka Sika, “Water Pheets Pulley, 
chine odapted to Flour 


for 


J. T. Nove. & SON, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Sole Proprietors, 182 Duane St., New York, 


These wi on a in cases of six gallons 


, | Aa SO, Pops 


Balle Lithia Water for Gout. 
mae sich Rearuntoea yom elt Me 
“ Buffalo Lithia Springs. 


os Wn 

Rd NY LR “The value of alkalies in Gigrase has long been known, and the wide 
i S tion of the springs of V' bears a age bg hog the euper ory 
of the nature natural w: ners a the. - me giketies, ars Lithia 


e in chronic gout ‘over and 
S a above that ¢ of other Mallcaiicn, Som me Noonalderable experience has 
iectonted F t this assertion is well f ce 

we 


lo Springs, of 
County, Va., was finall ht to our notice by a Bal: re 
sickan. wh ‘0 had earn eo teved red by it Ly Ly) etoan fn some every La enon a 
oyme anh 


diat 
t has afforded much 


in 
sotietaction + to us, free diuresis being Lat and followed by relief 


sate st the on See: 
—— b Co., 170 ill n Sty 
aver i azard & Co., cor. Fifth Av: is reand 2 24th St., 
d W. 8. Warren, 783 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Goon:, we Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT, 


BROADWAY AND | ELEVENTH STREET. 





The BROADWAY. Pit y 
The Tepeietion of 
the pest twenty lak haa a atahtohed rep to have 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION aru; ng 








ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


LH. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Opposite the White House. 
PRICE 83 AND $4 PER DAY. 





Broadway, 5th Avenue, and 24th Street, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprictors. 





ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER LINES. 


Schedules in Effect December 9th, 1878. 


AND FLO! 
an Palace ER JUNCTION, BAVANN, 
ace 


MING i Me COL MBIA, AT alate nb wl 


Ryd Popa athena 10,ae 


encase a with the souk 
P. M. t which runs Y. 1 : 
ace Cars of of the, Boston an vannah Line, 
run 
No r ‘Y (Sundays exce 
iVANTA 3 ‘Tao 


m via 
ing at Baltimore 9:15 P. Mm, with the i 
— of the Line. eared 


imore, Portsmouth to Wilm 
Thence service as No.1 to all 
South, 


Por Lo . a ne berths, chairs, tickets, 
the NEW YORK OFFICE, No 
BROADWAY? or ahiiaeeaae ant Tay Ed ~ ky of the 
General Passenger Ay Agent. 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE 


Zt TRENTON AND 
Trai 
ra Ler Eick SR EH Sa 


Leave asia ion Ni 
ea rales 
fee he taka tal 


8, 10:20, 
rill an drag reo care a 
1:45 P. M. raina for Now 


oe 
Deven te 


ton, and connect: 
points 





ogi 











PRINTER ! Meriden, Conn 


=| Every Man Ke_$3 Presst™': 
mow @ paca | ae 


residence to 


“eee AE a ah 


a TARee WAMU it Dally yRom yoRk 


a ext . 
FeCR MOND WILMINGTON, Sela N, 


mond. Parlor Car, 0 to Wilmington,“ pecial 
Fullness, Car, Wilm to ton. 
Spee Date bei Car, Wilmington le. Pull 


eae Pont NeW VOR a *ENNSYL. 





[February 6, 1879. 


SILVER -PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








MABIE, TODD DD & BARD, 
GOLD PHN S, 


Pencils, Holders, Toothpicks, ete. 
180 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Price-List. 
See letter of O. W. Holmes, in issue ot | January 9th. 


eee 










|) ROOWLES' EATER STEAM POMP 


THE STANDARD. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


OOWLES STEAM POMP WORKS, 


WARREN, MASS. 


WAREHOUSES: 
ee a 


yr OHN HOLT D’s Pa 
i, eae ton erate 


they 
sickeepeailia hordes cae 
rar . i #250 tor ress, and if not satie- 
Fee het af BB, Pomel ast, Ho. 4 
OUR FRESH. STOCK OF 
WHITH HOLLY 
sna, oonepy eaesebotpeiaelial 


RARE AND F Ney woops 
ps Rye 2 —_ 
GEORGE W. sa 
186 to 200 Lewie Street, New York. 


Umpire Measuring Jar. 
itchen ble fry ota aay 


4 ar, Flour, 
awide, by the quart, 











A i Ae 
Address Ur CoO. 
100 Wood Street, Pa. 








and Bread 
ey paeseetrad 
Soe ior 
Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, New York. 


press, on 


FOOD CURE 





BLOOD "AND ) NERVE | FOOD, 
every L qaastet wey of which of wheat vital Les 


a ut eee 
vitalized condition), 


Neqrepenzyeem: 


Dr. EGBERT @ 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 


TION SMITH 











ition. 
HP. B. WIN, General Passenger Agent. 


The 
and loss of pete 
= Ley’ 


57 F oy tone Av 


FOR SALE B 





poal exe Om, at tbe | . 
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“THE INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 21 anp 23 Rose STREET. 
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